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Chbistian Readeb; 
You arc invited in the following simple pages 
'to a, walk and meditation in the garden of 
Hol^ Scripture. Say not that we have works 
i^nough on botany, but rather think how few aie 
itii? works of botanical edification. It is, indeed, 
a sorrowful consideration that the great scene of 
the creation has so seldom conducted the thoughts 
of the inquirer to the Author of life, and matter, 
and motion. To religious minds, and only to 
religious minds, there is a supernatural pleasure 
in natural objects. They rest the glory of their 
discoveries on the testimonies they bear to tlie 
universality of the great first cause, and to the final 
purposes of a vast spiritual design and controid ; 
Ifcut it is the glory of the disputers of this world, to 
ground themselves with a multitude of vague 



terms, by whicli they succeed, as ihey think, in 
shutting out altogether the intermeddling of Pro- 
vidence. They ]ilease themselves with talking 
of the inlierent qualities and propensities of 
plants and other organized substances, choosing 
ratlier to invest matter with mind and design, 
than to recognize the omnipresence and omnipo- 
tence of God in the details of his creation. To 
see the whole earth spread out, as it were, before 
his incessant superintendence, the interior no less 
than the surface, the grain of sand as much as 
the mountain, the articulation of the plant as well 
as the anatomy of animal life, does not well suit 
the habits of our present self-complacent philo- 
sophy. But it suits well that science which be- 
longs to Oiristian curiosity : and we, therefore, 
invite the humble adorer of bis Creator, as He 
manifests himself in the miglity workmanship of 
the material universe, to conten)plate with us that 
small part of it, which He displays before us in 
the varieties of vegetable life, in connexion with 
his blessed word and revelation, and in illustra- 
tion of his providence, power, and goodness. This 
is a garden walk unattractive enough to those who 
would have preferred walking with the first Adam 
in paradise, aftwr he ceased to walk with God, to 
going with Christ to the garden of Gethsemane ; 
but wf flatter oursi'lves that there are Christians, 
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not a few, who may be innocently bribed to par- 
take of our entertainment in that paradise of pro- 
mise, which the Bible has laid out for us in 
walks of perennial glory, and never-fading felicity. 

To a reader so disposed^ perhaps the reflections 
which frequently follow the natural history of the 
plant, may be useful and agreeable, as initiating 
trains of thought which he may pursue at his 
leisure ; and the many original poems with which 
we have interspersed our little work, may perhaps 
be not altogether unsuccessful in augmenting its 
interest. We are well aware how exposed we are to 
the rough handling of the Reviewer, unless perad- 
venture the trees of the forest which spread their 
branches before him, may hide from his view a 
shrub of such humble pretension. However these 
dispensers of rewards and punishments may feel 
disposed towards us, we trust we shall entitle our- 
selves to their merciful consideration, when it is 
seen that we can do no harm, and intend only 
good; and that we have already tried ourselves 
by the standard of that Book which we have en- 
deavoured to illustrate, and at the bar of a Chris- 
tian conscience. 

A time may be coming, in which the stricken 
soul will ask for some " lodge in a wilderness," 
where it may hide " from the gathering together of 
the frowaxd, and from the insurrection of wicked 
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doers;" but there is a garden of the Lord in 
which the thoughts of the pious and peaceful may 
find a more refreshing tranquillity, and to this we 
invite them. Into this spiritual walk no alarms 
intrude : here nothing disturbs the " voice of the 
turtle/' and here a foretaste may be enjoyed of 
the fruit of the tree which giveth immortality, 
and whose "leaves are for the healing of the 
ilations.*" 
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ALMOND TREE. — Amygdalus Communis. 

ICOSAXDRIA. MO^foGYXlA. 

Calix — ^periaDtb^one leafed, tubulous, deciduous. 
Corolla — five petaled, concave, inserted into the 
calix. Pericarp — drupe large, with a longitudinal 
furrow. Seed — a nut, ovate. The lower serratures 
of the leaf, glandulous. 

This tree grows to the height of twenty feet ; 
it is a native of Africa and of many parts of Asia. 
Theophrastus, who lived about three hundred 
years before Christ, mentions it as the only tree in 
Greece that produced blossoms before the leaves. 
The blossoms spread in vast profusion all along 
the young branches, and are succeeded by fruit of 
an oval form, with a sort of down upon its sur- 
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face. It blossoms much earlier tlian any other tree, 
beginning as soon aa the rigour of the season is 
past, even before it is in leaf; as it were, awaking 
from its slumbers while the other trees wait for 
the call of a more genial sun. This character is 
well expressed by its Hebrew name, ^i^2', from a 
root which signifies to watch or to awake. In a 
state of blossom it exhibits a beautiful appearance 
in this country; but in the Oriental climes it is in 
its perfection ; where the whole tree is splendidly 
■white as early as the beginning of February, which 
month is always, in the eastern parts of the globe, 
a time of great serenity; so that the maturation 
of the fruit is well secured, and on this account it 
is very superior to the same produced in more 
settled climates. 

The following elegant lines of Cowper maj- be 
very well applied to this tree. 



"The 'Ahnond' tree all bloom, so thick a swam 
Of flowers, like flies, clothing her slender rods. 
Though leaflets well attired, and thick beaet 
With blushing wreaths, investing every spray.' 



i 



Jacob mentions Almonds among the best fruits 
of Canaan. Genesis xliii. 11: "And their father 
Jacob said unto them. If it must be so now, do 
this; take of the best fruits of the land in your 
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vessels, and carry down the man a present, a little 
balm, and a little honey, spices and myrrh, nuts 
and almonds.**^ 

We feel a sort of reverence for this tree, when we 
recollect the directions given to Moses to beautify 
the bowls of the four candlesticks, to be used in 
the services of the tabernacle, with a carve-work 
of almonds. Exod. xxv. 83, 34 ; xxxvii. 19, 20. 

The budding of Aaron's rod, whereby his title 
to the priesthood was confirmed, (which rod 
was a branch of the almond tree,) has conferred 
additional honour upon this favourite of nature. 
Numb. xvii. 8 : " And it came to pass, that on the 
morrow Moses went into the tabernacle of witness ; 
and beholi^ the rod of Aaron for the house of Levi 
was budded, and brought forth buds, and bloomed 
blossoms, and yielded almonds." 

But it has been still further distinguished in the 
sacred writings, by being adopted as a symbol to 
indicate the rapid fructification of divine blessings 
in the ministrations of the priesthood, and the 
operation of grace in its quickening influences upon 
the soul. It has been thought also, on grounds 
not slight or fanciful, to express in a sort of figure 
the multiplication of God'^s gifts to his church, by 
making it the means of regeneration, sanctification, 
and exaltation to the life which is in Christ Jesus. 
And as this tree makes haste to bud, taking, as it 

B 2 



were, the first opportunity, God has thought fit to 
use it in expressing, by Jeremiah, the rapid exe- 
cution of his judgments upon the people. " More- 
over the word of the Lord came imto me saying 
Jeremiah, what seeat thou ? and I said, I 
rod of an almond tree. Then said the Lord unto 
me, Thou hast well seen, and I will hasten my 
word to perform it.'" Jeremiah i. 11, 

Solomon says in Eccles. xiii. 5 : " The almond 
tree sliall flourish ;" thereby intending to express 
the haste with which old age advances upon and 
surprises us; [and the snow-white branches upon 
the bare boughs of the tree, very well illustrate 
the hoary head and defenceless state of that period. 



t 
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ALMUG. 

This is a word of very controverted and doubt- 
ful import. By the Septuagint, it is rendered 
" wrought wood." Calmet is of op' lion, that by 
"Almugim," or " Al-gumim," or simply " Gum- 
mim," (taking Al for an article,) may be under- 
stood oily or gummy wood, particularly the tree 



which produces gum arable. To this it is ob- 
jected, that a wood abounding ia resin would be 
very improper for the use ascribed to it. The 
pine, the ebony, the sandal, and the cypress, have 
by turns been considered as implied by the word 
Algum. Dr. Shaw thinks it was the cypress, and 
observes that the wood is still employed in the south 
of Europe for musical instruments. The thyon 
tree, which we are told resembles it, was highly 
esteemed and much in use among the heathi'n, for 
making doors and images, on account of its dura- 
bility. The coral (which some Rabbins suppose at- 
mug to have been) would not have served the pur- 
poses to which Solomon had assigned the material. 



The only part of Scripture where we read of 
this tree, is in 1 Kings x. 11, 12; andSChron.ii. 8; 
ix. 10, 11. Here we find Solomon sending for it 
from a distant country ; it could scarcely there- 
fore have been a native of Judsea, much less a 
common product of the soil, such as the pine; as 
in that case, its importation would have been su- 
perfluous. 

" And the navy of Hiram, that brought gold 
from Ophir, brought in from Ophir great plenty 
of almug trees. And the King made of the al- 
mug trees pillars for the house of the Lord, and 
for the king's bouse, harps also and psalteries for 



singers; there tame no such aliiiug trees, nor 
were seen unto this day.'' 

" Send me also cedar trees, fir trees, and algum 
(or almug) trees, out of Lebanon ; for I know that 
thy servants have skill to cut timber in Lebanon; 
and behold my servants shall be with thy servants. 
And the servants also of Hiram and the servants 
of S<ilomon, which brought gold from Ophir, 
brought algum (or almug) trees. And the king 
made of the trees terraces to the house of the 
Lord and to the king's palaces, and harps and 
psalteries for singers; and there were none such 
used before in the land of Jiidah." 



ALOE.— ^fo*-. 

JIEXANDKIA. MONOGYXIA. 

C'rt/ir — none. Corolla — one-pctalcd, erect, with 
an expanded mouth and a nectareous base. Pctt- 
rirr/i— oblong capsule, three-celled. Seeds — seve- 
ral. Root — ^perennial. 

This plant is the indigenous product of all hot 
climates, though some are more favourable to its 
growth than others. There are fioveral species no- 
ticed in Scripture. Calniet tells us that the true 
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aloes tree (the flowers of which are yellow, and 
the leaves nearly a foot long) is a native of more 
eastern parts of the globe than Judaea. It 
is described in height and form as resembling 
the olive. Three varieties of wood are to be 
found under the bark ; the inmost consisting of the 
most delicate fibres, is employed in the perfuming 
of apartments, dresses, &c. the fragrance it emits 
being very exquisite. This scented wood is con- 
sidered in the East to be of inestimable value, 
which in part may be attributable to its ex- 
treme rarity, and in part to the various uses to 
which it is applicable. And it deserves to be re- 
marked that the Siamese ambassadors, in 1686, 
presented some of it to the court of France. 
Its properties resemble in many respects the 
sandal wood. From aloe (a plant or herb) is 
extracted a very bitter liquor used for embalm- 
ing and preserving the bodies of the dead. The 
leaves of this species are thick and prickly ; the 
flower produces a white kernel. 



Numb. xxiv. 6 : " How goodly are thy tents, 
O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel ! as the 
valleys are they spread forth, as gardens by the 
river side, as the trees of lign aloes, which the 
Lord hath planted," &c ; or as ahalim trees which 
the Lord hath planted. The aloe being rare in 
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Arabia, and the countrieii round, the Rabbins tran^ 
late ahahm "santal," The Vulgate renders the 
passage " as tents which the Lord hath spread." 

Psalm xlv. 8 : " All thy garments sniell of 
myrrh, aloes, and cassia, out of the ivory palaces 
whereby they have made thee glad." 

Canticles iv. 14 : " Spikenard and saffron, cala- 
mus and cinnamon, with all trees of frankincense, 
myrrh and aloes, with all the chief spices. 

The honour which has been given to this plant, 
by its being made one of the precious drugs 
parting its odours to the garments of the consort 
of Christ— the Church in lier full beauty of holi- 
ness — will not allow us to dismiss the subject 
without the homage of a short meditation; nor 
can we satisfy ourselves without calling upon the 
reader to listen awhile to that tongue of the ready 
writer, which has so exquisitely expressed the dic- 
tates of the inspired heart. What power of lan- 
guage could have raised in our minds a more ap- 
propriate idea of the majesty, the sweetness, the 
consolations, and the privileges nf the Messiah's 
spouse, than that which has thus described her 
garments as dispersing around them a breathing 
fragrance, filling all the atmosphere, and refreshing 
the spirits of her votaries 'f Who can read this 
holy epithalamium, and think of this beauteous 
bride issuing from her ivory palaces, and 
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the bridegroom to visit her fountains of gardens, 
her wells of living waters and streams from Leba- 
non, all glorious within and without, dispensing 
refreshment and delight, the odours of grace and 
sanctification, without calling upon " the north 
wind and upon the south,^ in the language 
of the Canticles, " to blow upon that garden, that 
the spices thereof may flow out." 

1. 
From underneath each spot He treads. 
Ye swelling seeds that buried lie. 
Rise glorious from your teeming beds. 
And spread your beauties to the sky ; 
"Will not the spouse his coming greet. 
And lay all summer at his feet ? 

2. 
The Bridegroom to his garden moves. 
Fountains, unseal your sparkling stores. 
With reverence bend your tops, ye groves ; 
Earth, reverence Him whom Heaven adores ; 
In sign of worship, all ye trees. 
Bend conscious of the loaded breeze. 

3. 

O listen to the challenge sweet ; 
The faithful spouse to love invites. 
To share with her that blest retreat. 
The garden of her pure delights : 
"Will not the coming of the King, 
Fresh glory to the garden bring ? 



O could we find those spicy bowers. 
Where the spouse wont to meet her Lord ; 
O that the fraukincense were ours, 
Aloea and myrrh, and cassia stared. 
Breathing the perfume of that name. 
Whence all their horrow'd fragrance came ! 

6. 
AbIc ye where now those flowers bloom ? 
The ranaom'd spirits tell you where — 
Beyond the frowning desert's gloom 
They see a landscape hright and fair. 
The rose of Sharon meets their view. 
And breezes fresh with Herman's dew. 

6. 
Hasting to Zion as they more, 
" Faint yet pursuing," oft they feel 
A secret impulse from above. 
O'er their reviving senses steal. 
An odour of sweet dropping gums. 
As iiom the tree of life it comes. 

7. 
O for that aromatic air. 
That when my mortal pilgrimage 
Has rim its course through foul and fair, 
And gasping reaches its last stage. 
May whispering tell my soul to rise. 
To meet the gales of Paradise. 

John xix. 39: "There came also Nkotki 
and brought a mixture of myrrh and aloee, about' J 
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ah hundred pound weight; then took they the 
body of Jesus, and wound it in Unen clothes with 
the spices." This intention of preserving that 
sacred body, the incorruptibility of which David 
had predicted above a thousand years before, and 
the resurrection of which Christ himself had re- 
cently foreshown, indicates the same " slowness to 
believe,"** which the risen Saviour afterwards re- 
proved. 



ANISE (more properly Dill). — Anethum Gra^ 

veolens, 

PENTANDRIA. DIGYNIA. 

The Greek word, which properly signifies "Dill,'' 
is very like in sound to that which signifies "Anise,'' 
and thus the mistake of our translators may be 
accounted for. 

Coro/Za— uniform. The single flowers consist 
each of five spear-shaped crooked petals, of a 
yellow colour. Fruit — oval and compressed. Seeds 
— two in number, yield a pleasant smell. The 
leaves of this species resemble those of the fennel. 
It thrives in warm countries, and seems to have 
grown plentifully in Judsea. The scent is aroma- 



tic, it is therefore mucli used in perfumes. The 
oil and water distilled from it arc excellent cor- 
dials and carminatives. 



Matthew xxiii. 23: "Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye pay tithe and 
mint, and aiiise, and cummin, and have omitted the 
weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, 
and faith ; these ought ye to Iiaye done, and not 
to leave the other undone." These frivolous ob- 
servances must have been self-imposed, the law of 
the Jews not obliging them to give the tithe of 
this sort of herb, but only of those tilings which 
were properly a source of revenue. How striking 
then their inconsistency in this scrupulous atten- 
tion to indifferent ceremonies, wliile the essen- 
tials of the law of God were altogether disre- 
garded. 



APPLE.— Pyruff, Malus. 

ICDSAMDKIA. PENTAGYNrA. 

The CalLv is composed of a single hollow leafi I 
divided into five segments. The Corolla consists | 
of five large, hollow petals inserted into the calix. 
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The^wers grow in umbels, white, externally tinged 
with red. The fruit has woody threads passing 
tlirough it from the peduncle, ten of which are re- 
gularly disposed round the capsules. The leaves 
are generally wide, in proportion to their length, 
and of a yellowish-green colour. 

" The word malus, or malum^ is sometimes 
taken generally (in the Vulgate,) and answers to 
the Hebrew >^D peri, fructus, pomumy fruit; 
sometimes it is used for an apple or apple tree, and 
answers to the Hebrew niDn tapuahy pomumy 
malus,'' 

The apple tree was extremely rare in eastern 
countries, and it appears that its fruit was of an in- 
ferior quality : what was exported from Damascus 
to Egypt^ we are told, bore this character, and sold 
very dear, and it is not likely that the Egyptians 
would have had it thence if they could have pro- 
cured any of value from the intermediate country of 
Judsea. The above description appears so little to 
coincide with the idea of its beauty and importance 
conveyed to us by the inspired writers, that, not- 
withstanding Dr. .Taylor's suggestion that Solomon 
might have bestowed unusual care in its cultiva- 
tion, and so far have improved its character as to 
render it worthy of being classed with pome- 
granate, fig, and vine, we cannot help inclining 
to the opinion that the large and noble citron is the 
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tree which answers best to the sacred allusions. It 
is improbable, as Paxton observes, that so scarce a 
tree as the apple should be associated with those 
well-known, common trees before mentioned. As- 
suming that the apple tree of Scripture was in 
truth the citron tree, some little account of it 
may be proper to be laid before our readers. It 
grows both tall and spreading, and affords a great 
amplitude of shade where shade is so much 
needed: the leaves, which are not deciduous, are 
very beautiful : the fruit, which attains its perfec- 
tion in eastern countries, is very fragrant, of a 
golden colour, and is said to be of efficacy in faint- 
ing fits ; and therefore must be peculiarly grate- 
ful and reviving to the languid inhabitants of those 
sun-burnt climes. 

" With golden fruit 
Mature, the citron waves its tender boughs." 
Maundrell expresses great admiration at the ef- 
fect produced by an assemblage of these trees in 
the groves at Beroot, the palace of the Emir Facar- 
dine, on the coast of Syria, although it only con- 
sisted of a quadrangular plot of ground divided 
into sixteen smaller squares. Another traveller 
tells us he saw at Kosetta a garden made most de- 
lightful by these trees : the ground beneath them 
was without verdure, probably from the powerful 
exhalations which they diffuse. 
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It may be as well to mention, that a claim has 
been put in for the quince by Celsius, which he 
describes to be of a golden colour, delicious in 
flavour, of a fragrant smell, and of a more refresh- 
ing quality in the East than in this part of the globe. 
Orange and lemon trees, which grow plentifully in 
Judaea, may answer the description of fruit spoken 
of in the Bible, but it is uncertain whether they 
were known to the ancients. Some have supposed 
that the word Taptichim, translated apples, may 
include all fruits breathing a fragrant odour, it 
being often the custom of Roman authors to call 
pomegranates, quince, &c. by the common name of 
apples ; but we have no reason to think that the 
Hebrew writers do the same. 



Proverbs xxv. 11 : "A word fitly spoken is like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver ;" or ** in baskets 
(or net work) of silver." We learn from the 
Kabbins that the first-fruits were carried to the 
temple in silver baskets. What could be more 
proper to represent sound speech, that comes re- 
commended by its appropriate ornament, and in 
the dress that suits the majesty of truth, especially 
when it sounds Jehovah^s praise, promulgates his 
holy law, or expresses his most affecting attribute 
of mercy, than citrons or apples, with their golden 
hue and fragrant smell, carried in a bright re- 
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ceptacle of golden metal, set off with exquisite 
workmanship, as an offering of gratitude to the 
great Giver of all good things to be presented in 
his sanctuary ? Tlie Proverbs of Solomon are 
themselves an example of what is above so beauti- 
fully commended ; they are full of words fitly 
sjwlten, and abounding in moral verities, so ac- 
curately corresponding witli man's predicament in 
all his relations, duties, and wants, that only the 
mind of him who knew what was in man could 
have framed and suggested them for his govern- 
ment and guidance. 

Canticles ii. !! : "As the apple tree among the 
trees of the wood, so is my beloved among the 
sons. I sat down under his shadow with great de- 
light, and his fruit was sweet to my taste;" v, 5, 
" Stay me with flagons, comfort me with apples, 
for I am sick of love;" or, as Calmet renders it, 
" As the citron-tree among the wild underwood, 
so is my associate friend among the sons : when I 
delight in his deep shadow, and sit down beneath 
it, and his fruit is delicious to my taste ; when he 
cheers me with refreshing cordials, and revives me 
with fragrant citrons, (I am so wounded to faint- 
ing by affection.) &c." Each member of the true 
church may expect that shelter and protection in 
Christ which the weary traveller welcomes under 
the ample foliage of a spreading citron tree ; 
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under this shelter he may find repose in the noon- 
day of affliction, when his soulfaints under the vehe- 
mence of his unsatisfied afiections ; here he is re- 
freshed with the fruits of Christ^s mediatorial love, 
which shall raise him upon his feet, and give him 
renewed strength to pursue his heavenly course. 

1. 
To holy love how sad appear 
The day-dreams of our sojourn here. 
Dull are its pomps, its flatteries rude. 
Its gayest courts a solitude. 

2. 
Yet even in this desart ground, 
A green enclosure may be found. 
Where we may gain a cool retreat, 
When fainting in the noon-day heat. 

3. 
A tree there grows on which appear 
Blossoms and fruit throughout the year. 
For ever dressed in living green. 
It smiles upon the sterile scene. 

4. 
Beneath its fair and fragrant shade. 
Behold a table richly spread. 
Its fruits, its wines of choicest taste. 
Invite to rest and sweet repast. 

5. 
No cares or fears can discompose 
This consecrated, calm repose. 
While underneath each resting head, 
The everlasting arms are spread. 



Cli. vii. 8 : " And the smell of thy noso (shallbe) ' 
like apples." This similitude is one of the parts 
of the per spnifi cation of the Church of Christ 
which is the subject of this mystical song. By tlie 
nose of the bride we are, of course, to understapd 
the breath of her nostrils, perfumed with the in- 
cense of prayers and praises to the infinite Je- 
hovah ; and in the siinie allusion is indicated tlie 
pious breathings of the devout soul, as it were, in 
perfumed accents " whispering (if we may here be 
excused borrowing from an uninspired pen) 
whence they stole those balmy spoils,^ truly from 
the secret influences of spiritual communications. 



ASH. — FraaAnua E.Tcelsior. 



POLYGAMIA. DICECIA 



I 



Ca/iv none in some species, and in others no 
corolla: where the corolla does exist it is formed 
of four long, narrow, acute, and erect petals. The 
seei-bud oval and compressed, changing into a 
long seed. Vessel containing a single seed. The 
seeds are generally winged. 

The ash is a toll tree, with a light thin foliage { 
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it increases rapidly in growth, and is of general use 
when the wood i»* dry. There are four species. 
Perhaps the " prickly ash " may be that mentioned 
in the Scripture ; however the Vulgate renders the 
Hebrew word (ash in our Bible) '* pine," and the 
Editor of Calniet's Dictionary inclines to think that 
the word denotes a tree shaken by the wind, a vi- 
brating tree, resembling in character some of those 
poplars or larches whose leaves shiver with the 
slightest agitation of the air. 



Isaiah xliv. 14 : " He heweth him down cedars, 
and taketh the cypress and the oak, which he 
strengtheneth for himself among the trees of the 
forest : he planteth an ash, and the rain doth nou- 
rish it. Then shall it be for a man to bum : for 
he will take thereof and warm himself; yea, he 
kindleth it, and baketh bread ; yea, he maketh it a 
graven image, and falleth down thereto. He burn- 
eth part thereof in the fire ; with part thereof he 
eateth flesh ; he roasteth roast, and is satisfied : 
yea, he warmeth himself, and saith. Aha, I am 
warm, I have seen the fire : and the residue thereof 
he maketh a god, even his graven image/' &e. 
The wood of these trees being strong and tough 
was thought a proper material for this execrable 
purpose : Matthew Henry remarks, " See what a 
fallacy this idolater puts upon himself in making 
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^Affl^ his refuge to which he not only gave the form, 
but for which he prepared the matter." 



BALM. — Amyris Opobalaamum, 

OCTAKDRIA. MONOGVNIA. 

The Arahic " Jbu Sckam," imports " very 
sweet-scented," (father of scent.) Caliic, one- 
leafed, acute, small, and erect. Corolla of four 
oblong, foncave, spreading petal.s. The seeds, 
which are enclosetl in bony cases, contain a liquor 
resembling honey. The leaves are narrow and 
pointed- 
Some are of opinion that from this tree was 
procured what many of the ancients, Pliny and 
Tacitus among others, as well as Holy Scripture, 
celebrate under the name of " BaUamum Ju- 
daicum," or " Balm of Gilead," on account of its 
dearness and scarcity, as well as its medicinal uses, 
which are very important. Calmet suggests that 
the word " Balsanion" may be derived from " Baal- 
Shemen," i. e. royal oil, or the most precious 
of perfumed oils. This valuable gum, or resin, 
(either flowing spontaneously, or procured by in- 
cision from the trunk or larger branches of the 
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■ .tree,) is at first white, and possesses a very strong, 

t-pungent smell, like that of turpentine, only much 

J sweeter and more fragrant. Strabo describes it as 

l^ot unlike milk, but some time after it has been 

iken from the tree it becomes more consistent. 

The quantity yielded by one tree is very small, 

eldom more than a drachm daily, which alone 

must render it an expensive article. 

The vineyards of Engeddi are believed to have 
been gardensof the balsam tree, Thevale of Jericho 
abounded in them, and the strenuous efforts the 
Jews made to prevent their falling in to the possession 
of the Komans shows the great esteem in which they 
were held. For the same reason Ponipey and 
Titus carried a specimen of them to Rome, where 
the balsam tree, owing to its scarcity, sold for 
double its weight in silver. Mr. Bruce describes 
it an evergreen shrub or tree, fourteen feet high, 
growing without culture in its Dative country, 
Azab, and all along the coast of Babelmandel. 

The wood, from a species of balsam tree, called 
in Arabic " kafal," is a considerable article of 
commerce, and is brought from Arabia to Egypt, 
where earthen vessels for carrying water are im- 
pregnated with the smoke of it, in order to contract 
a flavour of which the people are very fond. 



Genesis xxxvii. &'> : " And they sat down to eat 



bread : and they lifted up their eyes and looked, 
and, behold, a company of Ishniaelites came i'rom 
Gilead with their camels bearing spicery, and 
halm, and myrrh, going to carry it down to 
Egypt." The same scene may be witnessed at the 
present time ; " Along the valley of Sicbem," says 
Dr. Clarke, " we beheld a company of Ishmaelites 
coming from Gilead, as in the days of Reuben and 
Judah, with their camels, 'bearing spicery, and 
balm, and myrrh,' who would gladly have pur- 
chased another Joseph of his brethren, and con- 
veyed him as a slave to some Potiphar in Egypt." 

Genesis xliii. 1] : "And their father Israel said 
unto them, If it must be so now, do this : take of 
the best fruits of the land in your vessels, and 
carry down the man a present, a little balm, and a 
little honey," kc. It will be seen by what has 
been already said, how well this valuable drug de- 
served the commendation here bestowed on it; and 
perhaps also its costliness may be implied in the 
direction to take but " a little." 

The prophet Jeremiah representing the cala- 
mities of his country, the aggravated state of the 
moral disease under which it laboured, and the 
difficulty of finding a remedy, anxiously inquires, 
" Is there no balm in Gilead ? Is tliere no ph)'- 
sician there ? Why then is not the health of the 
daughter of my people recovered ? " 



BALM. 5^ 

1. 

The poison'd arrows of the Lord^ 

Are now made ready in his bow. 
He hastens to unsheath his sword. 

And lay rebellious Judah low. 

2. 
Tremble, ye turrets, shake, ye domes. 

For see his red right arm is bare. 
And wing'd with death each arrow comes, 

Charg'd with the message of despair. 

3. 
God in his holy vengeance writes 

His lessons on the blood-stain'd walls. 
And as the dark artillery smites, . 

The staggering city faints and falls. 

4. 
While plung'd within each aching heart. 

His darts envenom'd fix'd remain. 
They mourn the anguish of the smart. 

Yet ask no balm to heal their p^n. 

To understand the force and beauty of this pas- 
sage of thie prophet, we must remember that sin is 
described in Scripture as a deadly disease -seated in 
the very constitution of the soul, undermining its 
power, and poisoning and corrupting all its springs 
of action : " from the sole of the foot to the crown of 
the head there is no soundness," says Isaiah, ^^ but 
ivounds, and bruises, and putrifying sores ;" and 
David, ** there is no rest in my bones by reason of 
my a[n;^^and again in the gospel sin is treated as 
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a grievous malady ; and there the Saviour himself 
presents and ofFera, as the great Physician, " me- 
dicine to heal our sickness," oil and wine to pour 
into our wounds : his grace is a saving grace, and 
in his blood there is a medicinal virtue all-sufficient 
to heal and cleanse the mo&t disordered and pol- 
luted soul. 

This precious gum, among other commodities, 
the Jews carried to Tyre, the Tyrians having 
none of their own growth. Ezekiel xxvii, 17: 
" They traded in thy market, wheat of Minnith, 
nnd Pannag, and honey, and balm." 



JiAKhEY. —Hordeum. 



TlllANDIllA. — DICYNIA, 



i 



The ca/i.v is a common receptacle leugthened 
into a spike, six-leaved, and three-flowered. The 
corolla coneistaoftwo valves surrounding tlie seed, 
which is oblong and pointed at each end. 

Barley is evidently a native of a milder climate 
than that of our own country, where it is observed 
III degenerate when either neglected or left to a poor 
soil. In Palestine, where Van Egmont mentions 
some very good barley growing on the iiummits of 



»(he mountains, and even between the rocks, as a 
i^relic of the ancient fertility of the land, it was 
'sown about October, and reaped the latter end of 
March. In May, Dr. Richardson saw rich crops 
of barley, apparently over-ripe, which he tells us 
added to the beauty of the landscape on the plain 

I of Jordan. Shaw observed very little wheat in ear 
iCither in Jericho or at Acre at the end of March ; 
whereas the barley was already ripe at Jericho, 
and some days after at Acre. Others have re- 
ioaarked nearly the same forwardness in the empire 
of Morocco. In Arabia they procure three crops 
every year, the two List spring spontaneously from 
self-sown seeds. 

Barley is the commonest bread-corn of the Arabs, 
and was anciently considered a contemptible grain, 
proper sustenance for the lowest of the people, 
and food for cattle. Thus the Rabbins sometimes 
called it " food for beasts ;" and in Homer, we read 
that the horses were constantly fed with it ; and 
that this continues to be the universal practice in 
Syria, we learn from Russell's "History of Aleppo." 
Tournefort speaks of a " black sorry sort of bis- 
cuit, called barley bread, eaten by the inhabitants 
of the Island of Naxia," but this is only made 
^Chree or four times in the year. 



Exodus ix. 31 : " Aud the flax and the barley 
were smitten, for tlie barley was in the ear and the 
flax was boiled." The barley iiaving come to its 
maturity, and being at this time a standing crop 
with a loaded ear, was fully exposed to the destruc- 
tive effects of the storm ; whereas the wheat being 
at an early stage of its growth, escaped the ruin. 
This might have shown Pharaoh that, great as 
his provocation had been, the merited wrath of 
God was chequered by his unmerited mercy. Pha- 
raoh was then appealed to in two ways, so that in 
the very act of punishment, God showed him that 
he chastised him as a parent : he sent hail upon 
the products of the land, at a time when some 
part thereof was exempted from the havoc ; thus 
at the same time making manifest the terrors of 
his omnipotence, and disclosing a merciful provi- 
dence, ready to spare the penitent on his timely 
return to his allegiance. 

Leviticus xxvii. IG : "And if a man shall 
sanctify to the Lord some part of a field of his 
possession, then thy estimate shall be according 
to the seed thereof; an homer of barley," {so much 
land as would take an homer of barley which con- 
tained ten ephnhs, not, as has been sometimes sup- 
posed, an omer, which was but a tenth part of an 
ephah,} " shall be valued at fifty shekels." 

Numbers v. 15 : " Then shall the man bring hih 



■wfe unto the priest, and he shall biiug an uftisr- 
iDg for her, the tenth part uf an cphah of barley 
coarse offering without oil or frankin- 
cense, probably to represent the desolate state of 
the afflicted mourner. 

Deut, viii. 8: The promised land was as much 
istinguished by its fertility in this common, though 
Biieeful grain, as by oth2r more rare and delicate 
Tiits — -"aland of barley." 

Judges vii. IS : " When Gideon was come, bc- 
lold, there was a man that told a dream unto his 
rfellow, and said. Behold, I dreamed a dream, and 
llo! a cake of barley bread tumbled into the host 
"of Midian." By the interpretation of this dream, 
which signified to Gideon his unequal contest, 
though ultimate victory over Midian, we may in- 
directly learn the low estimation in which this grain 
I was held in Judiea, chosen, as it is in this passage, 
Vto represent the insignificance of a handful of men, 
t who are nevertheless, by a power not their own, 
to overthrow so great an army — one among many 
^ instances in which God, for the more conspicuous 
manifestation of his own glory, sees fit to u&e " the 
weak things of the world to confound the mighty." 
Ruthii. 17,23: " She gleaned in the field until 

I even, and beat out that she had gleaned, and it 
»as about an ephah of barley," &c. " So she kept 
fast by the maidens of Boaz, to glean unto the end 
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of barley harvest, and of wheat harvest." The 
two periods of the barley and wheat harvest, con_ 
Becutively earned on, would extend to about three 
months. The undertaking of lluth to pursue her 
labours in the field for so long a continuance, ma- 
nifests the principle of duty by which she was ac- 
tuated, iii. 2; "Behold he (Boaz) winnowelh 
barley to-night, in the threshing floor;" that is, 
maketh a winnowing feast, as the custom was, (the 
joy of harvest). 17: "And she said, These six 
measures of barley gave he me, for he said unto 
me, Go not empty unto thy mother-in-law," Boaz, 
we may gather from this short account, was both 
liberal and prudent ; all he gave he gave by mea- 
sure, and this measure was a large one — six mea- 
sures, that is, as it is thought, six omers, each 
the tenth part of an ephah. 

2 Samuel xiv. 30: " Therefore he said unto his 
servants, See, Joab's field is near mine, and he 
hath barley there, go and set it on fire." Absa- 
lom, in revenge, or, as is more probable, to obtain 
through Joab an interview with the king his father, 
directs his servants to commit the damage here 
mentioned. 

When David, during his flight from his rebel- 
lious son Absalom, arrived at Mahanaim, we read 
that hisfriends brought him "presents of beds, and 
basons, and earthen vessels, and wheat, and bar- 




f ley," — 2 Sam. 
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, 98. It must be retrollectet?, 
s hia exigence at that time, that any 
^jTOvisions must have been acceptable to him. 

Seven of Saul's sons were put to death at the 
beginning of barley harvest, a time of general 
rejoicing. What part they had taken in tbeir 
father's sins, we are not told ; but as they bore 
the punishment, they were probably sharers in the 
2 Sam. xxi. 9 : " And they fell all seven of 
them together, and were put to death in the mid- 
of barley harvest." 

S Kings iv. 12: "And there came a man from 
Baal-ahalisha, and brought the man of Gnd bread 
of the first fruits, twenty loaves of barley, and 
full ears of corn in the husk thereof : and he said. 
Give unto the people that they may eat ; and the 
servitor said. What, should I set this before an hun- 
dred men ? He said again, Give the people tliat 
they may eat; for thus saith the Lord, they shall 
eat, and shall leave thereof. So he set it before them, 
and they did eat, and left thereof according to the 
word of the Lord." Whatever has been the sub- 
ject of a miracle, or has been in any way specially 
acted upon by the providence of God, rises to a 
sort of dignity in the estimation of the pious 
reader; and thus barley, however mean among 
the products of the earth, stands in a very inter- 
esting connexion with the divine power and bene- 
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fict;nce. The iiiiiUipIi cation of the food of inaii 
ill this passage of the Old Testament, and the 
more ivonderful instance of a, similar kind wrought 
in the New Testament by our hlessed Saviour, 
were both displayed in making a few barley loaves 
satisfy a great assemblage of persons in a destitute 
state; but the difference in the mode of exhibit- 
ing the miracle ought not to go unobserved : for 
that which Elisha did as the instrument of God, 
and the mere medium tluough which the blessing 
was transmitted, our Saviour did by His own ori- 
ginal authority ; and of these miracles, as of all 
others recorded in Scripture, we may be permitted 
to remark that they never appeared to have been 
done for the single purpose of exciting wonder, 
hut always to serve an occasion or promote an end 
worthy of the heavenly interposition ; never aiming 
at any superfluous display, but confined within the 
scope of the immediate necessity. John vi. 9 — 1 1 : 
" There is a lad here which hath five barley loaves 
and two small fishes, but what are they among so 
many ? And Jesus took the loaves, and when he 
had given thanks, he distributed to the disciples, 
and the disciples to them that were set down." 
Witli the fragments of these five barley loaves 
twelve baskets were filled, equal to the number of 
the apostles. — verse 13. 

In 2 Kings vii. 1, we learn what proportion 
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barley bore Jn price to wlieaten fioui' in Samana: 
"To-morrow, about this time, shall a measure of 
flour be sold for a sliekel, and two measures of 
barley for a shekel," &c. 

1 Chron. xi. 13 : " He (Eleazar, one of the 
tliree mighty men celebrated in this chapter for 
extraordinary achievements) waa with David at 
Pas-daminim, and there the Pliilistines were gather- 
ed together to battle, where was a parcel of ground 
full of barley ; and the people fled from before 
the Philistines, and they set themselves in the midst 
of that parcel of ground, and deU"veredit and slew 
the Philistines, and the Lord saved them by a 
great deliverance." The Philistines having taken 
their stand iji ground full of barley, ive may sup- 
pose them to have advanced very near upon the 
city of Jerusalem, and thus having made them- 
selves masters of a part of the produce of the 
land on which the inhabitants depended, the 
bravery of these combatants prompted them to 
Feet the deliverance of this field, by engaging 
ith the enemy in the midst of it. If we are war- 
ranted, as we think we are, in regarding most, if 
not all the characters and transactions of the Old 
Testament as significant of, and running parallel 
with a correspondent series of characters and events 
occurring under the new dispensation, it may not 
betoo remote a conjecture to suppose, that the valour 



of these captains of David's host thus signalized 
in the protection of the earthly Jerusalem, might 
be typical of the bravery and resolution of those 
soldiers of Him who sprung from David in the 
jlesh, and who willingly devoted their lives to the 
defence of his spiritual kingdom, and fought the 
good fight of faith under the walls of his church. 

Two hundred thousand measures of barley were 
to be given, by King Solomon's order, to the hewera 
of timber for the Lord's house. — 2 Chron. ii. 10. 

The children of Aramon gave Jotham ten thou- 
sand measures of barley. — xxvii. 5. 

Job imprecates barrenness on his land (xxxi. 39, 
40) if he had been guilty of defrauding his de- 
pendants of their just dues : " If I have eaten the 
fruits thereof without money, or liave caused the 
owners thereof to lose their life, let thistles grow 
instead of wheat, and cockles instead of barley" — 
useless and injurious weeds, the product only of 
an uncultivated soil, in the place of a grain almost 
essential to the support of man. 

Isaiah xsviii. 23, 24, 25: "Give ye ear, and 
hear my voice, hearken, and liear my speech. Doth 
the ploughman plough all day to sow? doth ho 
open and break the clods of his ground ? when he 
hath made plain the face thereof, doth he not 
cast abroad the fitches, and scatter the cummin, 
and cast in the principal wheat, and the appointed 
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"■fearley, and the rye in tlieir place? for his God 
doth instruct him to discretion, and doth teach liim . 
For the fitches are not threshed with a threshing 
instrument, neither is a cart-wheel turned ahout 
upon ihe cummin; but the fitches are beaten out with 
a staff, and the cummin with a rod. Bread-corn is 
bruised, because he will not ever be threshing it," 
&c. This passage imports a comparison between 
the work of God's grace in the heart and that of 
his more ostensible providence — the more delicate 
grains have a very tender care bestowed upon them, 
while those of a robust texture are dealt with more 
roughly : the barley, a species of bread-corn, being 
firm and strong in its growth, can well bear tlie 
bruising of the threshing instrument, while the 
fitches and cummin being easily disengaged from 
their husk, only require the gentle agitations of 
the staff and rod: and in God's spiritual kingdom 
his power is displayed as variously — "with the 
gentle he shows himself gentle, and with the fro- 
ward he learns frowardness ;'"' he proportions his 
punishments to the strength of his people — " cor- 
recting in measure as they are able to bear it." 
— Jeremiah xli. H. In the tragic history of this 
chapter, we read only of ten Israelites who escaped 
the treacherous massacre of Ishmael, promising 
to deliver in exchange for their lives, " treasures 
in the field, of wheat and of barley," &c. verify- 
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the words of Job, " all that a man hath he 



will give for his life," these being their chief means 
of subsistence. 

The approaching siege of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldean aniiy, and the calamities which should 
follow it, are typically represented by the prophet, 
who is commanded to mingle wheat and barley, 
and beans and lentiks, Stc. This mean and coarse 
mixture (given only to cattle) was to be eaten as 
barley-cakes, which are iiastily made when no time 
can be spared for a set meal, to represent the hurry 
of the siege. Ezekiel iv. 9 : " Take thou also unto 
thei; wheat, and barley, and beans, and lentiles, and 
millet,andfitchos,and put them in a vessel and make 
thee bread thereof, according to the number of 
days that thou shalt lie upon thy side; three hun- 
dred and ninety days shalt thou eat thereof," &c. 

The lying prophetesses of Israel were reproved 
for profaning the name of the Lord, by making 
use of it to gain the greater credit for their dreams, 
and that for the meanest rewards. Ezekiel xiii, 
19: " Will ye pollute my name among my peo- 
ple for handfuls of barley." 

Ezek. xlv. 13: "This is the oblation that ye 
shall offer, the sixth part of an ephah of an homer 
of wheat, and the sixth part of an ephah of an 
homer of Ijarley," &c. This was part of the pro- 
vision assigned to the priests; and it appears that it 
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contained a larger proportion of corn (it being more 
essential to the support of life) than of any other 
article of food. These ample means of subsistence 
were afforded them that they might give themselves 
continually unto prayer, and to the ministry of the 
word. 

Hosea iii. 2 : " So I bought her to me for fifteen 
pieces of silver, and for an homer of barley, and 
an half homer of barley .''^ The low condition 
into which the Jews should be brought in the land 
of their captivity seems to be here typified : when 
their provisions should be of the commonest dcr 
scription, and those stinted to a certain measure. 

Joel i. 11 : ^' Howl, O ye vine-dressers, for the 
wheat and for the barley ; because the harvest of 
the field is perished. The vine is dried up, and 
the fig tree languisheth ; the pomegranate tree, 
the palm tree also, and the apple tree, even all 
the trees of the field are withered ; because joy is 
withered away from the sons of men.'' In this de- 
scription of the devastation of the land by locusts, 
there is a minuteness of detail which gives to it 
peculiar pathos: the destruction of each particu- 
lar is separately dwelt upon, as if to bear upon 
the mind with the weight of accumulated instances, 
and so to keep the attention fixed and bent upon 
these preludes of divine vengeance, to be speedily 
executed upon the land. The wheat and barley 
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being the great sources of subsistence, the prt 
loss of them is especially prefaced by an address 
to the husbandmen. The harvest is generally de- 
scribed in scripture as a shouting time, or the time 
for expressing gratitude and exultation, and there- 
fore when the people are called upon to howl and 
lament at such a season, the contrast is peculiarly 
affecting. 

Revelation vi. 6 : " I heard a voice in the niidat 
of the four beasts say, A measure of wheat for a 
penny, and three measures of barley for a penny." 
This voice, by declaring that a measure of wheat 
is to be sold for a penny, and three measures of 
barley for the same, is supposed to indicate a scar- 
city of com as one feature of a general dearth in 
the land. The word " measure," without any fur- 
ther specification, when spoken of dry things, is 
considered as amounting to the eighth part of 
a bushel ; and the penny, (being equal to seven- 
pence halfpenny of our money,) was the usual 
daily wages of an agricultural servant ; so that 
the stint above-mentioned would call for the ex- 
penditure of a whole day's earning. 
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BAY TREB.—Laurus Nobilis. 

ENNEANDRIA. — MONOGYNIA. 

The blossom of this tree has no caliv. The 
corolla is formed of six ovate concave petals, the 
alternate ones exterior. The seed-vessel is a drupe 
or berry, one-celled, comprehended in the corolla. 
The leaves of this species are of a deep green, pe- 
rennial, veined, shining, and highly aromatic. It 
is a native of warm climates, thriving in the open 
air, and seldom injured, except in severe winters ; 
in our own country, we know it only as a shrub, 
but there it rises to the height of twenty or thirty 
feet, throws its branches to a considerable distance, 
and presents an elegant and beautiful appearance. 

There are various conjectures as to the propriety 
of the translation of the word occurring in scrip- 
ture; some say that it implies a '^native tree;*' 
others contend for laurel, as answering best to the 
allusions which the Psalmist makes to it ; but 
what we now call bay, was the laurel of the an- 
cients. 



Psalm xxxvii. 35, 36 : "I have seen the wicked 
in great power, and spreading himself like a green 
bay tree; yet he passed away/ and lo, he was not; 
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yea, I sought liiiii, but he could not be found." 
This tree, though of wide extent and beautiful 
appearance, is productive of no fruit, and though 
it resists the cold of a few winters, and retains its 
bright verdure through the year, yet does it bear 
within itself the seeds of a premature decay, and 
withers with unexpected rapidity : thus affording 
a peculiarly appropriate emblem of the brief pros- 
perity of the wicked, and the speedy decay of . 
worldly grandeur. 



O pluck me those roae-biids that blossom so fair. 

And that sprig of gay myrtle dissever ; 
But chiefly the chaplet of bay-leaves prepare. 
Let it cover my temples, and indicate there 

Delights that shall flourish for ever. 

2. 

How green is thy g'lory when dipt in the dyes. 

Of nature her landscape adorning ; 
The dew on thy leaf is the tear of surprise 
That moistens the cheek of young Hope, when its eyes ( 

First dance in the sunbeams of morning. 



With this chaplet surrounding my temples, I go 

To the God of this world I adore. 
Round hia shrine shall this beautiful evergreen grow 
And the brim of Prosperity's cup overflow, 

While my happy libations I pour. 



BEAN. SO 



4. 



So spake the young worldling as forward he rush'd 

With his gay hopes of wickedness ripe^ 
No, never shall I be cast down, or be push'd 
From the rock where I stand, nor shall ever be hush'd 

The merry harp, tabret, and pipe. 

5. 

Ah ! where is he gone ? his memorial too, where ? 

The man and his evergreen glory ; 
As I passed by yon churchyard, the charnel house there. 
In a small voice that whisper'd along the cold air. 

Told me aU that remained of his story. 



BEAN.— Faba. 

DIADELPHIA. — DECANDRIA. 

The calia; consists of a single erect leaf, divided 
into five equal parts. The corolla is papilion- 
aceous, exhibits a black spot on two of its petals, 
a peculiarity of this plant. The fruit is a long 
pod consisting of two valves. From the manner 
of its growth, it probably derives its Hebrew name 
^1D, pul, from n^D peleh, to separate. 

Those usually cultivated in Syria are the white, 
horse, and kidney beans. Bernard, in his travels 
to Jerusalem, saw on the 23d of January some 
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fiulds jilanlcd with beans in full blossom at Sidon 
and Ptoltmais, and again at Lydda, a town not far 
from Joppa. We tan scarcely account for the pre- 
judice entertained by some of the ancients against 
this vegetable : many reasons are suggested for it. 
The meal of the bean was thought to stupify the 
senses and disturb the rest ; certain characters also 
indicating heaviness and death were thought to be 
seen in its flowers. The Roman tables were fur- 
nished with it at funerals and obsequieG of the 
dead. In ancient times it was occasionally eaten 
mixed with corn ; but at best it was coosidered a 
strong coarse food, proper only for the laborious 
classes of society. 

"And herbe they mix with Leans for viit(;ar fare." 



For 9 Samuel xvii. 98 — See " Barley." 
Tlie bean was an ingredient in the " sorrowful 
meat" appointed for Ezekte), in token of the scar- 
city which was to be one distressing feature of the 
approaching siege. — See " Barley." 
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BITTER HERBS. 

It is doubtful whether one particular plant is 
alluded to under this name in Scripture, or herbs 
in general of a bitter quality. Dr. Geddes thinks 
that the wild endive, or succory, is intended, the 
leaves of which may be eaten as a spring salad, 
and the roots dried and made into bread. 

Exodus xii. 8 : '* And they shall eat the flesh, in 
that night, (the passover,) roast with fire, and un- 
leavened bread ; and with bitter herbs they shall 
eat it.*" Numbers ix. 11 : " The fourteenth day of 
the second month, at even, they shall keep it, and eat 
it witli unleavened bread and bitter herbs." This 
was probably to represent the bitterness of Christ's 
sufferings, as well as the bitter sorrow for sin, with 
which we are called upon to appropriate his sacri- 
fice. 



BOX TREE. — Buxus Sempervirens, 

MONOECIA. TETRANDRIA. 

The caliof consists of three obtuse concave leaves. 
The corolla of two concave petals. The fruit is 



a tliree-celled capsule, in eacli of which arc two ' 
nblong seeds. Of this genus there is only one spe- 
cies, and two or three varieties. It abounds in 
many parts of Asia, especially in the neighbour- 
hocd of Mount Caucasus, as well as other moun- 
tainous districts. When allowed freedom of growth, 
it reaches twelve or fifteen feet, and well deserves 
a place among the most ornamental evergreens. 
The value of the wood is well known, being 
smooth and solid, taking a fine polish, and being 
little subject to decay. 

The sacred allusion to this tree seems very well 
to accord with the above description ; and the 
Hebrew word being thought to imply perpetual 
viridity, seems another argument in favour of our 
translation. 



Isaiah xli, 19 : "I will plant in the wilderness 
the cedar, the shittah tree, and the myrtle, and the 
oil tree ; I will set in the desert the fir tree, and the 
pine, and the box tree together." In answer to the 
objection that has been raised to this assemblage 
of trees, as so ill agreeing in their nature, it should 
be remembered that these different trees were to 
represent in their amplitude the characteristic 
graces of the church. Of its sublimity, the cedar, 
the fir, and the pine, were very significant repre- 
sentatives ; but there are also characteristics of the 
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church, of which the box tree (as well as the 
myrtle) may be a very suitable emblem. It is a 
tree rich in foliage to its very bottom, firm in the 
texture of its wood, covering the ground with a 
thick and luxuriant growth, and maintaining a 
perpetual viridity amidst all vicissitudes of wea- 
ther. The allusions of scripture are never made 
at random, nor does it ever borrow from the vege- 
table kingdom but for the purpose of some special 
illustration, or for suggesting some holy thought 
or sentiment to the pious reader ; and it must not 
be forgotten that this passage may also import the 
special mercy of God in planting his church in 
those places which are in a manner impressed with 
the character of our own moral sterility and deso- 
lation. 

1. 

As journeying through this dreary land^ 

Across the shadeless burning sand^ 
With fainting step we tread ; 

We breathe opprest its parching air ; 

The listless languor of despair 
Through ev'ry pulse is spread. 

2. 

Till borne upon some passing gale. 

Odours of richest perfume sail. 
And dews of heav'nly birth. 

Ah ! whence the fragrant balm it brings 

That soul-reviving scent it flings 
On this desponding earth ? 
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3. 
Sweet promise of another scene^ 
VThere trees of life in changeless green 

Their shadowy pomp display I 
Our stirring hopes from slumber break> 
Our startled energies awake^ 

To speed us on our way. 

4. 

And through that opening vista, now. 
See the bright cross on Sion's brow. 

And mark its rocky base. 
See how the sacrifice of love 
Brings down an answer from above. 

In messages of grace ! 



BRAMBLE. — Rvbua Fruticosvs. 

ICOSANDRIA. — POLYGAMIA. 

The calix is a single leaf, divided into five seg- 
ments. The corolla consists of five petals inserted 
into the cup. The fruit is a compound berry, 
sour and useless. Seeds are single and oblong. 

The above species, which is a native of Pales- 
tine, difiers very little in its general appearance 
from the common bramble, a weak, spreading, 
prickly shrub, but the flowers and whole plant are 



I 
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I of smaller dimensions. Itgrowson themiddle and 
higher regions of mountains. On the summit of 
Mount Carniel, it shares the soil with wild vines 

I and olives, showing the neglect which has suc- 
ceeded the industry of former days. It has been 
that this rubus is called in the Iwoks of 
the Arabs " Olleik," which name is given in Egypt 
to a species of the convolvulus. It seems generally 
allowed that the bramble is " well chosen as a re- 
presentative of the original, which should be," sjiys 

' the author of Scripture Illustrated, " a plant bear- 
ing fruit of some kind, being associated, thougli 
by opposition, with the vine." 



Judges is. IS : " And the bramble said unto 
. the trees, If in truth ye anoint me king over you, 
I then come and put your trust in my shadow : and 
if not, let fire come out of the bramble and devour 
the cedars of Lebanon." Thus does Jotham ex- 
pose the contemptible ambition of Abimelech. A 
bramble, not only useless but hurtful, is shown to 
correspond with his cliaracter : his promises and his 
threatenings, were as unhkely to be realized as that 
a mischievous entangling shrub should throw out 

I a protecting and refreshing shade, or that the same 
fihould emit a destructive ilame wherewith to reach 
and consume tlie firm and stately cedar of Lebanon. 
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The former were mere mockery, ami the latter 
hut vain boasting. 

Isaiah xxsiv. 13: "Thorns shall come up in 
her palaces, nettles and brambles in the fortresses 
thereof." The prophet is not content with describ- 
ing the utter nakedness of the territory of those 
who had been hostile to his people and incipient 
church, but adds the further marks of God's dis- 
pleasure,— its fruitfulness in things noxious and- ■ 
destructive of repose. 

Foreaken heaps and shapeleBs fragmeiits rude. 
Are acatter'd now where once proud Babel stood ; 
III cold oblivion helplessly they lie, 
EspoB'd, defenceless, to a ruthless sky. 

2. 
The atir of life ie hush'd — no footstep's sound 
Awakes the sleeping echoes of the ground ; 
Not e'en a solitary shepherd's cry. 
Nor shout of lonely Arab wandering by. 

3. 
With dark lusuriance, ciust'ring nettles grow. 
Where temples fell and palaces are low ; 
The brier mocks the desolated halls. 
And sadly decorates its shatter'd walla. 



In melancholy sport, round ev'ry stone, 

A coronet of pois'nous weeds is thrown ; 

Willie to each beauteous fragment bramUlea cling, 

And thorny sbrulis exulting' trophies lling. 

So God asserts His domination wide — 

So terminates the scene of human pride I 
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Luke vi. 44 : " For every tree is known by its 
fruit, for of thorns men do not gather figs, neither 
of a bramble bush gather they grapes." To ex- 
hibit more forcibly the dependance of action upon 
principle, two plants of the most opposite nature 
are set in striking contrast. The bramble, the 
commonest and most worthless among shrubs, and 
the vine, a tree of great value and beauty. The 
differences of character in these plants are analo- 
gous to the differences of character in men. From 
the bramble, as it imbibes only the coarser juices 
of the ground, fruit of a very inferior kind could 
only be expected; but as the vine absorbs the 
finer parts of the soil, a more valuable and re- 
freshing fruit is the natural consequence : and 
so the fairer moral productions of character pro- 
claim their heavenly origin, and the secret source 
whence their constant supplies of grace are drawn. 



BRIER. 



A tangling, prickly shrub, a lesser kind of 
thorn ; its wood is useless except for fuel, only im- 
peding the productiveness of the ground. 

The original words are various which are trans- 
lated brier in our Bible; and, if in some cases the 



rendering may not be quite exact, some plan] 
nearly allied to it in its destructive tendenci 
is doubtless intended. 



Gideon, upon his return from tbe pursuit and 
slaughter of the Midianites, used the brier, (or, as 
is supposed, a particular species of thorn,) as 
instrument of correction on the men of Succoth, 
who had insulted the Israelites on their 
Judges viii. 7, 16 : " And Gideon said, Tlierefore 
when the Lord hath delivered Zebaand Zairaunna 
into my hands, then I will tear your flesh with the 
thorns of the wilderness and with briers. And bej 
took the elders of the city, and thorns of the wil 
demess and briers, and with them he taught tl 
men of Succoth." 

Isaiah v. 1 : " My well-beloved hath a vineyardi 
on a very fruitful hill; and he fenced it and ga^' 
thered out the stones thereof, and planted it with* 
the choicest vine, and built a tower in the midst oti 
it, and also made a wine-press therein: and he 
looked that it should bring forth grapes, and it 
brought forth wild grapes. And now, O inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem and men of Judah, judge I 
pray you betwixt me and my vineyard — what 
could have been done more to my vineyard that I 
have not done in it .■*" v. 5: " And now go to, I 
will tell you what I will do to my vineyard 
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will take away the hedge thereof and . it shall be 
eaten up, and break down the wall thereof and it 
shall be trodden down, and I will lay it waste : 
it shall not be pruned nor digged, but there shall 
come up briers and thorns." It is almost, need- 
less to say what this emblem of the vineyard im- 
ports. The Scripture is full of allusions to the 
church of God and his Christ, under the beauti- 
ful figure of a vineyard, of which Jehovah him- 
self is the dresser and cultivator ; and we shall 
have other opportunities of bringing the subject 
before our readers. Of this spiritual vineyard 
the heavenly husbandman can alone give the pro- 
per increase : man's labour avails nothing, unless 
he places himself as a mere instrument in . the 
hands of the Almighty. To take up the work as 
his own, would only be to show him his own im- 
becility; but his neglect of this vineyard-rhis 
pollutions of it — his abuse of its natural fertility 
and abundance, had the eflfect of changing its very 
character and nature : it lost its nature and cha- 
racter — it became the source and nursery of mis-^ 
chief and sorrow — instead of a divine juice to 
cheer the spirits and elevate the soul, it sent forth 
a produce of d deleterious quality, destructive 
of strength and health. Such was. the tendency 
of those wild grapes which are supposed . to , have 
been either the fruit of the wolfs-bane or hoary 

E 
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nightshade. But this was not all; in th 
walk through that area, within the enclosure of 
which, whatever was regaling and refreshing to 
the spirits was intended to grow, every step was 
attended with pain and emharrassnient ; and thorns 
and briers were made to cover the face of a terri- 
tory, which God liimself had once cleared and 
prepared for ihe reception of that favoured peo- 
ple, for whom he had reserved it. Nothing can 
be more pathetically interesting and instructive 
than the description contained in this chapter, of 
the sad consequences of the fall. When God 
placed man in paradise, he made liim the dresser 
of it ; but as if to administer to him extraor- 
dinary help in his fallen state, he took the work 
of dressing that spiritual paradise, his church, 
upon himself; yet corrupt human nature was nei- 
ther to be secured nor gained by the displays of 
divine beneficence : it is only by God that man 
can be led to God, and nothing short of his con- 
straining grace can force him into the path of his 
own felicity. God has at length, therefore, taken 
the church into his own holy keeping and entire 
management, and nothing can conduct it from its 
militant to its triumphant state, hut the perpetual 
care and guidance of the Spirit of grace and sane- 
dfication. 
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1. 

WTiere, where are those vineyards, those vineyards so faif. 

That covered thy glittering bound. 
Bright Carmel ! and where are those clusters, ah ! where ? 
That, mix'd with pomegranates, were wont to declare 

Thee queen of the landscape around. 

2. 

But it was not for thee, stately Palestine's queen. 

Bereaved as thou art of thy glory. 
It was for that vineyard, that emblem, I ween. 
Of the people of God, when this land was the scene 

Of the wonders that blazed in their story. 

3. 

For this vineyard it was that the dark valleys rung, 
' As they echoed the cries of the banish'd ;] 
For this vineyard it was that the harp hardly strung, 
Pour'd wild its last music the mountains among. 
As the land of unfaithfulness vanish'd. 

4. 

The holy Belov'd called that vineyard his own. 

While he loo&ed for its grapes to appear : 
Pure grapes that might answer the care it had known 
From the hand of that cultor, who travels alone 
Through the round of his handiwork here. 

5. 

But wild grapes were all that appear'd on the vine. 

And the pleasant plant yielded no sample 
That answered in flavour the culture benign. 
Which nursed it within its inclosure divine. 
Where no foot of the heathen could trample. 

£ 2 



The loud cry of oppression throug-h Judah was hearil 

Till he ihat once loved her so well. 
By that cry of oppression to veng-eance was stirr'd. 
And the chastisement due was no longer ileferr'd, 

But fierce on her battlements fell. 



And of God's holy vineyard no semblance was le 

Of the wall that enclosed it no trace ; 
But of all its defence was that vineyard bereft. 
And the hand of rapacity, riot, and thefl. 
Left statiditig' no token of grace. 



The wild boar of the East through the vineyard 

And nought of its lovelhiess spared ; 
The idolater first, the Mahomitiedan last, 
And the curse of the locust and pestilent blast. 

What remained of its beauty have shared. 



Isaiah vii. 23, S4, 25 : " Atid it shall 
pass in that day, that every place shall be, where 
there were a thousand silverlings, it shall even 
be fiir briers and thonjs. All the land shall be- 
come briers and thorns. And on all hills that 
shall be digged with the mattock, there shall not 
come thither the fear of briers and thorns ; but it 
shall be for the sending forth of oxen, and for the 
treading of lesser eattle." Desolation is equftll^ 
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implied in the above allusions : in the one case, by 
the luxuriant increase of briers and thorns in the 
absence of a proper culture ; in the other by the 
extirpation of the same briers and thorns, when 
they constitute the fence and enclosure of culti- 
vated fields. 

Isaiah ix. 18: " For wickedness burneth as the 
fire : it (God's anger) shall devour the briers and 
thorns/' x. 17: "And the light of Israel shall 
be for a fire, and his Holy One for a flame, and it 
shall burn and devour his thorns and his briers in 
one day." xxvii. 4 : ^' Who will set the briers 
and thorns against me in battle ? I would go 
through them, I would burn them together.'^ The 
unequal contention between Jehovah and his re- 
bellious people is fearfully set forth by the pro- 
phet in this verse. God, as a « consuming fire,'' 
is set in opposition to his helpless creatures, who 
are in comparison of him, only as briers and 
thorns, which supply the fuel of their own de- 
struction. 

The entire desolation of the land of* Judah is 
foretold as about to be indicated by the abundant 
growth of the wild products of an uncultivated 
land, even within their festive palaces, xxxii. 13 : 
" Upon the land of my people shall come up 
briers and thorns, yea, upon the houses of joy, in 
the joyous city." 



Si liulElt. 

Ezekiel ii. 6 : "Be not afraid of iheir words, 
though briers and thorns be with thee." These 
are hindrances in that direct path of faithfulness, 
from which the servants of tlie Lord must not 
turn aside ; and thougli they may be vexed and 
harassed, and often entangled, they must not halt 
or linger or look behind them. The fear of man 
bringeth a snare, "and it is only when the all- 
powerful voice of God is heard, saying, This is 
the way, walk thou in it," that the grievous oppo- 
sition of their enemies becomes an unmeaning 
sound, which, though it may annoy and distress, 
can never eilcnce them in the discharge of their 
high commission. 

Ezekiel xxviii. 24 : " And there shall be no 
more a pricking brier unto the house of Israel, 
nor any grieving thorn of all that are round about 
them, that despised them ; and they shall know 
that I am the Lord God," The church waits for 
•' the rest which remaineth," before that comfort- 
able promise can be fully accomplished ; in lier 
militant state she may indeed see her security and 
repose, but she does not enjoy them ; they are in 
reserve for her in that heavenly land, *' where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest,'" " where nothing shall hurt or destroy in all 
God's holy mountain." 

Hebrews vi. 8 . " But that which bearctli thorne 
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Laod briers is rejectei], and is nigh iintu cursing, 
kirhose end is to be burned." Tlie rapid and apon- 
^toneous increase of what is hurtful to existence, is 
a perpetual mark and memorial of the consequence 
of the first transgression. There is in this respect 
an obvious correspondence between the moral and 
material world : the heart is a soil in which the 
same noxious produce is generated, in the same 
malignant profusion, and the whole order and eco- 
nomy of things on earth having suffered a mortal 
taint and corruption, has surrounded man in all 

I^B circumstances and relations with the fatal cha- 
Incters of divine wrath. 
, TV 
Uvid 



CAMPHIRE. — Lawsonia Inermis. 



-MONOGYNIA. 



The calix, which is of a tender green colour, is 
Uvided into four parts. The corolla has four 
spreading petals of a pale yellow, between each 
petal are the white stamina with their yellow sum- 
mits. The fruit, which is a green capsule, dis- 
plays a red tint when ripening. The bark of the 
stem, which is ten or twelve feet in height, and 
branches are of a. deep grey. The jhwera drop 
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from tlie extremity of these branches in long and 
elegant clusters, diffusing a most refreshing and 
delicate odour, and forming with its light green 
foliage a striking and agreeable contrast. 

It is found in all parts of Egypt, but chiefly in 
the vicinity of Rosetta, where it forms a principal 
ornament to the gardens surrounding the city, and 
■where it is held in such high estimation, that the 
inhabitants envy the possession of it to any other 
nation. It is the frequent companion of the most 
elegant females, forming a part of the decoration 
of their persons, and lending its refreshing per- 
fume to their apartments. Its leaves are also used 
to colour their hands and nails, and no lady has 
completed her dress without this appendage, 



Canticles i. 14: " My beloved is unto me as a 
cluster of camphire in the vineyards of En-gedi." 
The church of Christ delights in bringing him 
near to her ; she cannot look at any enjoyments 
that surround her, wilhout endeavouring by some 
holy association to see him in them. A clus- 
ter of camphire, so sweet and refreshing to 
those who adorn their persons with its elegant 
blossoms, reminds us of Him who, when brought 
into close and blesse<I connexion with the fainting 
soul, is found so cheering and reviving in all that 
he communicates to it, " making meditation sweet," 
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and the " heart glad,'^ while the clustering abun- 
dance of fragrant loveliness hanging from one 
stalk. may bring to the grateful recollection, "the 
fulness of him" in whom " we are not straitened," 
" who giveth liberally and upbraideth not." 



CANE. — Calamics Aromaticus. 

HEX ANDRI A. — MONOGY Nl A. 

The caliof is composed of six leaves^ enclosing no 
corolla. The seed-vessel is membranous, globular, 
and scaly, containing one seed. 

The " sweet cane," calamus, and " sweet cala- 
mus," all answer to the Hebrew name " Kaneh,'' 
and signify the same • thing. An aromatic reed 
which diffuses a most fragrant smell, so that the 
air is imbued with it to a considerable distance, and 
when powdered it enters into the composition of 
the richest perfumes. It grows in Egypt and 
Syria, but the best kind is found in Arabia, where 
it is highly valued. 



Exodus XXX. 22 — 26 : " Moreover the Lord 
spake unto Moses, saying. Take thou also unto 
thee principal spices, of pure myrrh five hundred 
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shekels, and of sweet cinnamon half ao much, even 
two hundred and fifty shekels, and of sweet cala- 
mus two hundred and fifty shekels, and of cassia 
five hundred shekels, after the shekel of the sanc- 
tuary, and of oil olive an hin : and thou shalt make 
it an oil of lioly ointment, an ointment compound 
after the art of the apothecary : it shall be an 
holy anointing oil." These ingredients, directed 
by God himself to be mixed in the composition of 
this holy anointing oil which was used in the con- 
secration of the priests, and with which the taber- 
nacle of the Lord was to be anointed, were doubt- 
less typical of the various sweet and excellent gifts 
of the Holy Ghost which descend in rich abundance 
upon the church of Christ. 

Canticles iv. 14 : See " Aloe." 

Isaiah xliii.24,25: "Thou hast brought me no 
sweet cane with money, neither hast thou filled me 
with the fat of thy sacrifices ; but thou hast made 
me to serve with thy sins, thou hast wearied me 
with thine iniquities." How degenerate a race ■ 
were this peculiarly privileged people .' how cheap I 
had their religion become, and how diiferent were ' 
the sentiments of their good king David when he 
refused the gratuitous offering of Araunah, the 
Jebusite, with a holy resolution, saying, " Shall I 
offer unto the Lord that which cost me nothing ?" 
The sweet cane, or calamus, was a gift peculiar to 
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eastern countries, a product of that fruitful land 
where the God, who now so graciously appeals to 
their recollertions, had placed them, not for any good 
thing in them, but for his name^s sake; — that name, 
which is above every name, they had dishonoured, 
and had virtually told the great Giver, that some 
of his own gifts were too costly for him. 

The prophet Ezekiel, describing the riches and 
extensive commerce of Tyre, specifies calamus and 
cassia as being among the most valuable of market- 
able commodities: xxvii. 19 ; ^^ Dan also and Javan 
going to and fro occupied in thy fairs : bright iron, 
cassia, and calamus w^re in thy market."^ 



CASSIA.— Cassia Fistula. 

DECANDBJA. — MONOGYNIA. 

The fiowers which are produced in long spikes 
at the end of the branphes, are of a d^p yellow 
colour, succeeded by cylindric pods. The leaf- 
lets growing in pairs, of a smooth green. This 
tree reaches forty or fifty feet in height ; its large 
trunk dividipg into many branches. The fragrant 
bark resembling, in some degree, the cinnamon, 
though of an inferior quality, formed one of the 



Bweet spiceti so ofti'n alluded to in Scripture: ' 
Several heathen writers mention it with myrrh, 
frankincense, and cinnamon ; and agree in re- 
ferring us to Arabia as its native country. They 
also tell us that it was used to perfume ointments. 



Exodus XXX. 84, S5, see "Calamus.^ Psalm 
xlv., " Aloe." Ezekiel xxvii. 19, " Calamus," 



CEDAR OF LEBANON.— PiHtf* Cedrua. 

MONCECIA. — MONADELPHIA. 

The calix which encloses no corolla is nearly an 
ovate catkin, composed of oblong, closely -imbri- 
cated scales. The seeds, which are two in number, 
are lodged in a little hollow in the base of the 
scale. This evergreen tree, so greatly celebrated 
in Scripture, exceeds in majesty and beauty every 
other tree of the forest ; and has generally a 
striking character of growth, so peculiar to itself, 
that no other tree can be mistaken for it. The 
branches arc wide and spreading, nearly eciualling 
a tree in size. "These sturdy arms," says Eve- 
lyn, "grow in time su weighty as often to bend 
tlie very stem and main shaft." The leaves which 
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grow in tufts, are not unlike those of the larch. 
" The cones are tacked and ranged between the 
branch-leaves, in such order as to appear exceed- 
ingly curious and artificial, and at a little distance 
extremely beautiful." Many remarkable pro- 
perties are ascribed to the wood, such as its re- 
aisting putrefaction, destroying noxious insects, 
continuing one or two thousand years sound, and 
purifying the air by its line aromatic effluvia. 
As a proof of its durability, heathen writers 
assert that in the Temple of Apollo at Utica, 
a beam of this wood was found perfect at the end 
of two thousand years. It may be worthy our 
notice, that the cedars growing in the Physic 
Gardens at Chelsea, and which are supposed to 
be the first planted in this country, still appear 
to be perfectly sound. 

Lebanon, so renownetl for its extensive forests 
of cedar, " coeval with the sky-crowned mountain's 
self," is now almost entirely unclothetl, only here 
and there presenting the traveller with a solitary 
specimen of its former glory. Maundrell describes 
the few existing there when he visited Palestine, 
as " very old, and of a prodigious bulk.'" One of 
the largest he found to be twelve yards, six inches 
ia girth. In 1310 another celebrated traveller, 
"counted eleven or twelve of the oldest and best 
looking, twenty-five very large ones, about fifty of 
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middling size, and more than three hundr^ 
smaller and young ones." The oldest trees are 
diBtinguished by having the foliage and small 
branches at the top only, and by four or even 
seven trunks springing from one base ; the branches 
and trunks of the others were lower ; the trunks 
of the old trees (the wood of which is of a grey 
tint) seemed to be quite dead. In these the 
eagle found a secure habitation. They are all 
preserved with religious care, and on the day of 
the Transfiguration, the patriarch repairs in pro- 
cession to these trees, where he holds a festivak 
called " the Feast of Cedars.^ M 



The wood of this tree was employed in the 
cleansing of the leper, probably to signify his 
restoration to strength and soundness. Leviticus 
siv. 4). 6. 49. 51, 52 r " Then shall the priest com- 
mand to take for him that is to be cleansed, two 
birds alive and clean, and cedar-wood, and scarlet, 
and hyssop," Sic. 

Numbers xix. 6 : " And the priest shall take 
cedar-wood, and hyssop, and scarlet, and cast it 
into the midst of the burning of the heifer," Sic, 
In this act of purification there seems to have been 
a peculiar solemnity. The wood was to lie cast 
into the fire together with hyssop, and scar- 
let, (as in the cleansing of the leper,) that the 
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es might be mingled with those of the lieifer 

purification, in which ceremony we may find 

type of Christ's sufferings, and of the cleansing, 

fhich was a consequence of his sacrifice. 

Numb. xniv. 5,6: " How goodly are thy tents, 

■O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel ; as the 

livalleys are they spread forth, as gardens by the 

lliver'a side, as the trees of lign aloes which the Lord 

^th planted, and as cetlar trees beside the waters." 

Salaam could find no more appropriate allusion by 

'*hich the favoured and prosperous state of the 

Israelites could be indicated, than that which he 

has above made to the cedars by the water side, 

spreading their strong and virescent branches 

BTOund. 

Judges ix. [5 — See " Bramble." 
This wood was chosen as the most appropriate 
naterial for king David's palace, for the building 
frf which it was imported from Tyre. S Samuel 
" And Hiram, king of Tyre, sent mes- 
■engers to David, and cedar trees. Sec. And they 
built David an house." 

2 Samuel vii. 2 r " See now, I dwell in an house 
ol cedar, but the ark of God dwelleth within 
curtains," David lays a stress upon this charac- 
teristic of magnificence when comparing it with 
the meanness of the receptacle of the ark, and 
thought it incongruous for him to dwell in state 
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and inagnificenci;, while the virtual dwelling of his 
glorions Father had so little of appropriate deco- 
ration. The king's desire here intimated to Na- 
than the prophet, to employ the wood for the 
noblest purpose, of building a house to the Lord, 
did not meet with the divine sanction ; the honour 
he coveted, was in reserve for his son and succes- 
sor, ver. 7 r " Spake I a word with any of the 
tribes of Israel, whom I commanded to feed my 
people Israel, saying. Why build ye not me an 
house of cedar.?" &C. " I will set up thy seed 
after thee," &c. "And he shall build an house to 
my name." 

1 Chronicles xxii. 4: We read of " cedar trees 
in abundance," prepared by the king for the future 
temple. 

1 Kings iv. 33: It is recorded of king Solo- 
mon, that " he spake of trees, from the cedar tree 
that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that 
apringeth out of the wall." These two opposite 
specimens are well selected to give an idea of the 
compass, extent, and variety of the king's know- 
ledge, reaching as far as the utmost boundaries of 
the vegetable domain, unravelling its mysteries, 
and disclosing its wonders, from the towering 
cedar to the diminutive moss. 

1 Kings iv, 6 : " Now therefore command thou 
that they hew me cedar trees, out of Lebanon. 
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' « Chronicles ii. 9: In the 10th 



read of 
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Hiram's fulfilment of tliis request. " So Hiram 
gave Solomon cedar trees, and fir trees, according 
to all liis desire." The obvious reason for using 
this wood, was its superiority to every other kind, 
for the durability of its texture, and the odour it 
sent forth; but it might not be altogether foreign 
from the purpose of using it, that it consorted so 
well both in the permanence of its character, and 
the odour which it emitted, with the lasting glory 
and grace of Him to whom it was dedicated. 

It was used not only for the beams and planks 
which covered edifices, but for those placed in the 
substance of their walls, which were so disposed 
with the stone, that there were three rows of stone, 
and one of cedar wood. 1 Kings vi. 36 : " And he 
built the inner court with three rows of hewn stone, 

id a row of cedar beams." 

Kings ix. 10; "Now it caine to pass at 
the end of twenty years, when Solomon Lad 
built the two houses, the house of the Lord and 
the king's house, (now Hiram, king of Tyre, 
had furnished Solomon with cedar trees, and fir 
trees, and with gold, according to all his de- 
sire,) that then king Solomon gave Hiram twenty 
cities of Galilee." ' It seems probable, (as Leba- 



L Hon with all its cedai 



vithin the domir 



K«f Solomon,) that this reward was given merely 



lor the lalwiir of liewing aiKl preparing these for 
use, and not for the timber itself, x. 27 : " And 
the king made silver to be in Jeriisaleni as stones, 
and cedars made he to be as the sycamore trees that 
are in the vale for abundance.'" We need scarcely 
remark upon the testimony afforded by this passage 
to the resources and magnificence of Solomon. 

S Kings xiv. 9: "Jehoash the King of Israel 
sent to Amaziah king of Judah, saying. The 
thistle that was in Lebanon sent to the cedar that 
was in Lebanon, saying. Give thy daughter to my 
son to wife: and there passed by a wild beast that 
was in Lebanon, and trode down the thistle." 
By this answer to the presumptuous message sent 
by Amaziah to Jehoash, the last named prince 
shewed, by an apt allusion to the cedar, his own 
Kense of the grandeur and stability of his kingdom ; 
and, by his allusion to the thistle, the meanest 
weed that the mountain produced, his contempt for 
that of his rival. 

In the erection of the second temple, this wood 
was again procured from Tyre, in exchange for 
" meat, drink, and oil," Ezra iii. 7- 

If the Behemoth mentioned in Job, si. be that 
species of animal now known by the name of Hip- 
popotamus, the account given of it by naturalists 
agrees very well with what we find in thel7th verse; 
"He moveth his tail like a cedar." Tliis part 
of the animal being exceedingly thick and strong. 
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Psalm xxix. 5 : " The voice of the Lord breaketh 
the cedars, yea, the Lord breaketh the cedars of 
Lebanon.** The cedars of Lebanon, strongly 
rooted as they may be in the crevices of the rocks, 
and high as they may bear their flourishing heads, 
are yet under the controul of the elements, and 
surrender both their strength and beauty to these 
emissaries of the Lord, whether in the undermining 
earthquake, or the assailing " wind and storm 
fulfilling his word/' 

Psalm Ixxx. 10, 11 : " The hills were covered 
with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof 
were like the goodly cedars. She sent out her 
boughs unto the sea, and her branches unto the 
river." The spreading nature of the boughs of 
the cedar tree is here called in aid of the descrip- 
tion of the vine, first made use of to illustrate the 
rapid growth and luxuriance of Israel, but which 
seemed not sufficient to the Psalmist to denote 
the great ascendancy of the moral and political 
power of God^s people, which only this stately 
tree could adequately represent, by its conspicuous 
majesty and protecting umbrage. 

The true believer resembles the cedar, firmly 
rooted in Christ, " the rock of ages," of high 
stature, and giving protection to all within his 
reach. Psalm xcii. 12: "He shall grow like a 
cedar in Lebanon." 

F a 



PsalDi civ. l(j : " Tin; trees of the Lord are full 
of sap; even the cedars of Libanus which He hath 
planted." These magnificent trees, emphatically 
called " the trees of the Lord," growing spontane- 
ously, and owing nothing to man's skill, but depend- 
ing for culture and nourishment on the immediate 
providence of God, remind us of the people of the 
Lord, called in another scripture, " trees of 
righteousness, planted in His house, and flourish- 
ing in His courts." How does the sap of the 
spirit rise iip, expand, and increase within them, 
till they arrive unto the stature of a perfect man 
in Christ Jesus ! 

Psalm cxlviii. 9: " Praise the Lord, mountains 
and all hills; fruitful trees and all cedars.'" All 
creation, animate as well as inanimate, are invited 
to join in this concert, "and vary to our great 
Maker still new praise," whose universal dominion 
is thus recognized. The cedars are summoned to 
come forwards in the name of all the stately in- 
habitants of the forest, perhaps on account of the 
peculiar destination of the wood to sacred pur- 
poses. We are to understand, that all this praise 
and thanksgiving is involved in the testimony 
that these several subjects of creation bear to 
the infinite power of Jehovah; and this mute 
homage or virtual worship, does in fact utter a 
louder and more emphatic praise than any Itat- 
guagc could express. 
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Canticles i 17: "The beams of oiii- house are 
cedar." The alliision here is very obvious, but 
yet it is delightful to dwell upon it — to think 
of that eternity of duration which, after the edi- 
fices of man''s workmanship, however glorious the 
design, shall have suffered the fate of all earthly 
things, will belong to that ever-living edifice, the 
church of Christ — the temple not made with hands 
—that glorious structure eternal in the heavens. 
The beams of Solomon's temple were of cedar, the 
most perfect material which the earth coidd sup- 
ply; but the spiritual temple which Christ fills 
with His presence, stands upon the foundation of 
God's everlasting covenant, and depends for its 
duration on the support of His unfailing promises. 

Canticles v. 1 S : " His countenance is like Leba- 
non, excellent as the cedars." Nothing in the na- 
tural world presented to the people of God, in tiiat 
great scene of His wonders, a more august and in- 
teresting spectacle than the mountain of Lebanon, 
crowned with her lofty cedars ; nothing therefore 
offered itself to the pen of inspiration as a morebe- 
Htting emblem to announce the advent of the great 
Messiah in the majesty of His character, the beauty 
of His moral perfections, and the refreshing shade 
which he was to cast over the objects of His grace 
and love. 

Canticles viii. 8, 9 : " What shall we do for our 
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sister in the day when she shall be spoken for ? If 
she be a wall, we will build upon her a palace of 
silver; and if she be a door, we will enclose her 
with boards of cedar" The whole grand eco- 
nomy of Christ's church is presented to us in 
Scripture under many beautiful similitudes — 
sometimes as a magnificent edifice, in which all 
the parts and proportions are in exact correspond- 
ence, and sometimes as a family of persons united 
by the strictest bonds of a holy relationship. Under 
these similitudes here brought before us of the 
elder and younger sister, the Jew and tlie Gentile 
are the characters alluded to, and the great Head 
of the Church stretches out His arms to receive 
her who had so long been a stranger to His love, 
within the scope of his covenanted niercy. And 
again, passing to the other similitude of a build- 
ing under which the holy fellowship of Christian 
society is so frequently represented, he promises to 
the Gentile communion, that if the structure of 
its faith be reared on sure foundations, the sacred 
edifice shall receive its completion at the hand of 
its great Master Builder, even to the construction 
of its door, usually the last work done to a build- 
ing, through which all tliese new adopted children 
of grace may find an entrance into the blessed 
home and family of the redeemed. 

Isaiah ii. 19, 13: "The day of the Lord of 
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liostH shall bu upon every one that is proud, and 
tipon every one that is lifted up ; and he shall be 
brought low: and upon all the cedars of Le- 
banon, that are high and lifted up, and upon all 
the oaks of Baahan," Sec. It is quite evident here, 
as in many places of Scripture, that the cedars of 
Lebanon are used metaphorically, to represent the 
rulers and princes of the people. So xiv. 8. 

Isaiah ix. 9, 10: "And all the people slialt 
know, even Ephraim and the inhabitant of Sa- 
maria, that say in the pride and stoutness of heart, 
Tlie bricks are fallen down, but we will build with 
hewn stones: the sycamores are cut down, but we 
will change them into cedars." No words could 
show more insolent defiance coupled with feeble- 
ness of capacity, than those above iinputed by Je- 
hovah to His people Israel ; thev saw the ruins of 
their own workmanship, and the poor remnants of 
that which had afforded them support and slielter, 
around them ; and yet, with all these signs of 
Almighty power, and their own weakness looking 
them in the face, they set at nought that power, 
and confide in their own imbecility. 

The Assyrian king is represented, Isaiab x 
Q.i, as threatening to take Mount Zion, and the 
capital city, Jerusalem, and to destroy their prin- 
cipal inhabitants, under the figure of cutting down 
|;the tallest cedars and fir trees of Lebanon: "By 
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ihii multitude of my chariots am I comi; up to the 
hciglit of the mountains, to the sides of Lebanon ; 
and I will cut down the tall cedars thereof, and 
the choice fir trees thereof." 

Jeremiah xxii. 7. 23 : The Lord by the prophet 
threatens the Israelites with the destruction of all 
their strongest dependencies, by the Chaldean 
army, when the most fortified cities should yield 
to the conquerors, as readily as the tree of the 
forest to the axe of the feller. " And I will pre- 
pare destroyers against thee, every one with his 
weapons: and they shall cut down thy choice 
cedars, and cast them into the fire." 

The two following verses, (in the first of which 
Jeremiah denounces a heavy woe against the 
wealthy and prosperous oppressor, while the last 
contains a pathetic description of the desolation of 
Nineveh, with which the Lord threatens that 
haughty city by the mouth of His prophet Ze- 
]>haniah,) are placed together, because we find 
therein, the same allusions to the cedar wood now 
under consideration, sxii. 13^15 : " Woe unto 
him that buildeth his house with unrighteousness, 
and his chambers by wrong ; that useth his neigh- 
bour's service without wages, and giveth him not 
for his work ; that saith, I will build me a wide 
house and large chambers, and cuttcth him out 
windows ; and it is ceiled with cedar, and painted 
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with vermilion .' Shalt thou reign, because tliou 
closest thyself in cedar?" Zephaniali if. 13: 
" And he will stretch out his hand against the 
north, and destroy Assyria; and will make Nine- 
veh a desolation, and dry like a wilderness ; and 
flocks shall lie down in the midst of her, all the 
beasts of tlie nations : both the cormorant and the 
bittern shall lodge in the upper lintels of it ; their 
■ oice shall sing in the windows ; desolation shall 
in the thresholds; for he shall imcover the 
idar work.'" Such a frequent use is made in 
Scripture of the cedar tree, to convey an idea of 
costliness and grandeur, that we may consider it a 
product of the earth, in some measure consecrated; 
and whether we are carried to the place of its 
growth, where it crowns the summits of Lebanon, 
and overlooks the land where Jehovah was signa- 

ing his glory by daily proofs of his power and 
grace; or are placed within the walls of those 

ncely residences where no cost is spared in 
rorks of art or decoration, something is always 
associated with the cedar, that raises in the mind 
a sentiment of homage and admiration. 

Ezekiel svii. 3 : Under the parable of " a great 
eagle with great wings, long winged, and full of 
feathers," &c. coming " unto Lebanon and taking 
the highest branches of tlie cedar, cropping off the 
top of his young twigs," Nebuchadnezzar, king 
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of Babylon, is represented as marching against 
Juda;a, where Lebanon is renowned and conspicu- 
ous, and taking Jehoiachin into captivity, with all 
his chief nobility and soldiery. In the 22nd andSSrd 
verses of the same chapter, the delivery and redemp- 
tion of God's people by the Messiah, is shadowed 
forth. " Thus saith the Lord, I will also take 
of the highest branch of the high cedar, and I will 
set it ; I will crop oft' from the top of his yoimg 
twigs a tender one, and will plant it upon a high 
mountain and eminent : in the nioimtain of the 
height of Israel will I plant it ; and it shall bring 
forth boughs, and bear fruit, and be a goodly 
cedar : and under it shall dwell all fowl of every 
wing ; in the shadow of the branches thereof shall 
they dwell." Bishop Hall has beautifully para- 
phrased the latter part of this portion of Scripture; 
"even in my glorious evangelical church will I 
exalt His (the Messiah's) power ; and He shall 
spread my gospel and enlarge my dominions all the 
world over; and all his elect shall shroud thei 
selves under His grace and protection." 

Ezekiel xxvii. 6: "They have taken 
from Lebanon to make masts for thee." Among 
the sources from which the Tyrians drew the ma- 
terials of their exterior greatness and splendour, 
Lebanon, with its lofty cedars, was of the greatest 
importance. The Tyrians had to carry the timber 
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\Stom thence over a considerable tract of country, 
through which tlieir passage must have been diffi- 
cult and embarrassed ; and the expense of procur- 
ing whole trees for their purpose was, of course, 
very great. One of the uses to which they applied 
the wood is told us m the 24th verse : " chests of 
rich apparel, bound with cords, and made of cedar." 
Ezekiel xsxi. 3: "Behold, the Assyrian was a 
icedar in Lebanon, with fair branches, and with a 
shadowing shroud, and of a high stature; and his 
top was among the thick boughs," In the 8th 
verse, the allegory being continued, this monarch 
is declared to excel in power and dignity the 
greatest princes of the most flourishing kingdoms, 
none of whom were able to rival his greatness or 
obscure his glory : " The cedars in the garden of 
God could not hide him, nor any tree in the gar- 
den of God was like unto him in beauty." Per- 
haps by " the cedars in the garden of God," our 
attention may be directed to the Israelitish princes, 
who, although frequently the objects of his 
special favour, were not permitted to attain an 
equality with this idolatrous king, or to throw his 
glory in the shade. These were cliasti semen ts 
quite consistent with God's preference of the 
chosen seed, for " whom he loves, them he 
chastensr' thus, the heathen outcasts were often 
adopted as instruments of punishment to correct 
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the haughtiness of a favoured race, and, by their 
superiority in the things that minister to human 
greatness, to rebuke the frowardness of those whose 
only boast it should have been that they Hvetl 
under the shadow of the Almighty and were tlie 
subjects of hia righteous government. 

Amos ii. 9 : *' Yet destroyed I the Amorite be- 
fore them, whose height was as the height of ce- 
dars," &c. These giants, in strength and stature, 
were to the Israelitci-what the firm and exalted 
cedars are to the ordinary trees of the forest ; yet, 
when that hand touched their proud aspiring 
heads, before wliom great and mean are sounds of 
no import, at the same moment they sink below the 
level of their despised invaders, and, at his bidding, 
are uprooted from the land, that Israel might be 
established in their room. 

Zechariah si. 2: "Howl, fir tree, for the cedar 
is fallen; because the mighty is spoiled." Under 
this image the fall of the Jewish government seems 
predicted, when those among its rulers who, from 
their exalted station, threw their powerful protec- 
tion over those beneath them, should be overthrown 
from their proud elevation, whose overthrow 
would bf the prelude to the general destruction of 
the whole population represented by the lir tree. 
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1. 

Where are the goodly cedars now. 
That from the stately mountain's brow 

Look'd once upon a land of glory ? 
How thinly scattered now they stand, 
A small and melancholy band. 

Recorders of their own sad story ! 

2. 
They tell us of those pillar'd domes. 
Where princes had their costly homes. 

With gems, and gold, and ivory 

Wrought by the famed artificer ; 

Alas ! they only live to stir 

The bitter thought, the fruitless sigh ! 

3. 

For who can look on Lebanon, 

Nor sigh to see its glory gone ? 

Or see unmov'd that front of snow. 
That wont to wear a verdant crown. 
Dart through the misty air its frown 

Upon the howling scene below ? 

4. 
Mourner of Israel ! take thy stand 
Upon that height, and there command 

All Sharon's vale and Bashan's plain, 
Where once a blooming surface smil'd 
And Summer spread his banquet wild. 

And Autumn stretched his golden reign. 

5. 
There from those cedars might be seen 
Unnumber'd rills and forests green. 

And cities in the distant blue. 
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Witli terrnc'd THbor's beamy crest 

Arwl Carmel for her vintage dreat. 

All bursting on 



What hand hath laid that circuit bare. 
And scattered thums and thistles there. 

Apostate Earth's too natural dress. 
What spell upon that scenery 
Hath made it interdicted lie, 

Mock'd by its claims to fruiti\iliiess. 
7. 
The dread anathema of God 
Hath struck the vales and cursed the clod. 

They lie in blank astonishment ; 
Ag-es of barrenness attest 
The sentence which has all unblest 

The blessings to his chosen sent. 
8. 
Mourner of Israel ! turn thine eye 
Towards that prophetic mystery. 

Which offers comfort to the soul ; 
See, in the treasure of God's word. 
For thee, e'en thee, rich blessings stor'd. 

And healing grace that "maketh whole." 
9. 
Again shall Sharon's roses bloom. 
And Salem rise amid the gloom. 

More great and glorious to behold; 
When God shall make his promise good. 
And give the conquest of his blood. 

To the lost sheep of Israel's fold. 






CHESNUT.— Fogfw Castanea. 

MONtECIA. PO[,TAXDKIA. 

The callv of this genus is one-leafed, bell- 
shaped, divided into five parts, enclosing no corolla. 
The seed-vessel, which is very large and globular, 
is covered witli soft spines. The leaves of this 
species are lance-shaped and of a lucid green ; each 
gerrature terminates in a tender kind of prickle. 

" The chesnut tree," says Gilpin, "in maturity and 
perfection, is a noble tree, and grows not unlike the 
oak ; its ramification is more straggling, its foliage 
loose, and brilliant in colour." As the leaves con- 
tinue on the branches till late in the year, turning 
then to a golden colour, and are not so subject as 
other trees to the depredation of insects, it is oftener 
l<^osenasan embellishment toparksand plantations, 
(&c. This picturesque and stately tree graces the 
landscapes of Salvator Rosa, who painted in the 
mountains of Calabria, where it fiourishes. It 
merits care equally with any tree propagated in this 
country, either for use or ornament, bein^^ one of 
the best sorts of timber, and affording a most ca- 
pacious shade. It is recorded of the celebrated 
tree of this kind, (known by the name of the 
chesnut of the hundred horses, on Mount Etna, 

'hose circumference was two hundred and four feet, 
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that it was capalilu of enclosing within it a whole 
flock of sheep, as in a fold. It derives its 
name from a traditionary tale, that Joan of Ar- 
ragon, when she visited this nioiintain, took refuge 
under this tree during a heavy shower, the immense 
branches of which sheltered the whole company. 

In the two passages of Scripture where mention 
of this tree is made, the word chesnut is, by the 
septuagint and other more recent authorities ren- 
dered jjlane tree. " The name, " says Harris, " is 
derived from a root which signifies nakedness ; and 
it is often observed of the plane tree that the bark 
peels off, leaving it naked, which peculiarity may 
have been the occasion of its Hebrew name." (See 
same observation in Parkhurst under D"ijf.) It 
appears also that this tree was always much 
prized in eastern countries for its beauty and effec- 
tual shade. In some parts of Asia Minor groves 
of plane trees adorned the porticos of the most 
sumptuous buildings, and Pliny speaks high in its 
praise, as a tree which more effectually than any 
other defends from the heat of summer. 



In Genesis xxs. 37, the chesnut, as our Bible 
renders it, might appear to associate better with 
the hazel mentioned with it. " And Jacob took 
him rods of the green poplar, hazel, and chesnut 
trees," &c. But in Ezekiel sxxi. 8, either of thi 
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above-mentioned trees would have furnished the 
prophet with an appropriate comparison : " The 
chesnut trees were not like his branches, (alluding 
to the far extending power and dominion of the 
king of Assyria,) nor any tree in the garden of 
Grod like unto him in his beauty." 



CINNAMON. — Laurus Cinnamomum. 

ENNEANDBIA. MONOGYNIA. 

The corolla^ consisting of six concave erect 
petals, forms the calia?. The seed-vessel is a drupe 
or oval berry. The seed is a nut, with a kernel 
of the same form. Its bright green leaves are of 
an oblong shape, and four or five inches long. 
The numerous and spreading branches of this tree 
afford a refreshing shade. The Jlowers are of a 
greenish yellow, and silky on the outside; they 
grow in large bunches at the extremity of the 
branches, and their perfume, which resembles that 
of the lily of the valley, is so fragrant that it 
diffuses itself (not only all over the island of Cey- 
lon, where it grows in abundance,) but also when 
the winds blow from the land, over a large tract 
of the ocean ; so that the sailors are said to be 
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" sensible of the smell of cinnamon at six or eigtft 
miles distance from the Bhore." 



" Ab when to them who sail 
BeyonJi the cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozamhique, off at sea north-east winds hlow 
Sahean odours, from the Bpicj shore 
Of Araby the bleas'd, with such delay 
Well pleas'd, they slack their course and many a le 
Cheer'd with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles." 



igu^^H 



Its importance as an object of cultivation, on 
account of its precious bark, is well known. Tiie 
country whence it originally came is not precisely 
ascertainwl ; it is certain that it was anciently very 
highly valued ; this might be inferred from the 
many fabulous stories of which it has been tlie sub- 
ject, even as early as Herodotus, who tall<s of 
its having fallen from the nests of the phoenix. 
Though, according to Pliny, a species was to be 
met with in Syria, yet it appears that the true 
cinnamon was brought thither from a distant coun- 
try by the eastern merchants, who had to traverse 
sandy deserts and surmount many difficulties in 
bringing it to the place of destination. In Galen's 
time, it was hardly to be seen any where but in 
the Emperor's cabinet ; and from Pliny we learn 
that it was valued at one thousand denarii per 
pmind. On account of the sweet odour it cniitb 
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It was used among the ancients in tlieir solemn 
sacrifices and at their funeral piles. 



Perhaps in the instructions concerning the per- 
fumed oil for the anointing of the tabernacle, that 
direction given by the Lord to Moses, to mix half 
as much of the cinnamon and calamus as of the 
myrrh, &c. may show us their comparative value. 
Exodus XXX. 23 : " Take thou also unto thee prin- 
cipal spices, of pure myrrh five hundred shekels, 
and of sweet cinnamon half so much, even two 
hundred and fifty shekels, and of sweet calamus 
two hundred and fifty shekels," Sic. 

Proverbs vii. 17, and Canticles iv. 14, see 
" Aloe." 

Revelations xviii. 11 : "The merchants of the 
earth shall weep and mourn over her, for no man 
buyeth her merchandize any more ; the merchan- 
dize of golJ and silver, her cinnamon, and odours, 
and ointments, and frankincense." Cinnamon and 
frankincense here make two of the articles in tlie 
enumeration of the splendid and costly products 
and commodities for which Babylon was famous 
among the empires of the earth. The Scripture 
appears to be lavish in its description of the great- 
ness of Babylon, that lier fall might exhibit to the 
world a more instructive example of the ruin that 
sooner or later is sure to overtake all that depends 
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upon any other support than the arm of Him, to 
whom the nations are as a drop in the bucket, and 
accounted as the small (lust of tlie balance. 



COCKLE. 

Many of tiio commentators agree in opinion that 
the original word, nil'S3, baseh, is significant of 
that plant which we call nightshade. If this 
be the plant intended, it is protably the spe- 
cies called "hoary nightshade" which is indige- 
nous to Egypt, Palestine, and other parts of the 
eastern world ; but opposed to this interpretation 
of the word as it occurs in Job, is the sense given 
to it in other parts of Scripture, where it appear.s 
to indicate a plant of a fcetid smell, which does not 
correspond with the character of nightshade. It 
may be further observed, that the verb which is 
the root of the Hebrew substantive, means, to 
emit an offensive odour. The Greek word adopted 
in the Septuagint, implies a bush, or liramble, 
bearing berries. According to Castabo, the tree 
was the dwarf elder; and other commentators 
have supposed other senses of the word; but the 
probability appears to be greatly on the side of 
those, with Celsius and Michailis among them*' 
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insist that the word woukl Ik- pro[>erIy 
translated, aconite, or wolfs-bane, which is a 
plant common in Arabia, and is therefore moat 
likely to have occurred to Job upon the occasion 
on which he used it. It is likewise the sense of 
the Arabic word, by which the Hebrew has been 
translated. The aconite, too, it may be added, 
emits an unpleasant smell, and falls in best with 
the sense of the following passage. .Job xxxi. 40 : 
" Let thistles grow instead of wheat, and cockle 
instead of barley." 



I 



CORIANDER. — Coriandrum mtioum. 



PESTANDSIA. 



The universal umbel of the caliai has few rays, 
the partial many. The corolla is rayed ; the petals 
belonging to the disc are five in number and equal 
in size ; those of the ray are unequal. There is 
no pericarp. The fruit is spherical, The seeds, 
which are two in number, are hemispheric and 
concave. The stem of this species is a foot and a 
half in height. The fruit is aromatic, and the 
seeds, which are grateful to the taste, are often in- 
gredients in the compound dishes of the East In- 
dies, ajid much esteemed for culinary purposes. 



SB CORN. — CUCUMBER. 

Exodus xvi. 31 ; "And the children of Israel 
called the name thereof manna, and it was like co- 
riander seed, white." As the colour is elsewhere 
spoken of as being like bdellium, it is probable that 
the word " white" does not refer to the coriander 
seed, which in form and shape the manna might 
have resembled. Also Numbers xi. 7. 



CORN. 

The generic name for grain of all sorts, as 
wheat, barley, &c, which are noticed in their pro- 
per places. 



CUCUMBER.— CMcwmwf miimta. 

MOMCECIA. — BVVGENEBIA. 



The calia) of the staminiferous and pistilife- 
rous flowers is one bell-shaped leaf, the border 
of which is terminated with bristles. The corolla 
is formed of a single petal, bell-shaped, and cut 
into five rough oval segments. The leaves are 
sharp-angled, having the nerves prominent on 
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1 upper surface, rough with brislles, and of a iirm- 
I texture. The Jlowers are yellow, and the petals 
i.inuch wrinkled and rolled in at the edges. The 
i cucumber, which is one of the coldest fruits, is the 



■ native of a v 



n climate, and seems to have been 



a favourite diet in Egypt, where it grows in great 
abundance, and where it is very superior in qua- 
lity to that which is produced in Europe. It was 
one of the greatest indulgences to a people living 
I under a burning sky, as it refreshed the body and 
■ mitigated its internal heat; and modem travellers 
generally speak of the profusion of cucumbers, 
which are usually spread before them, as forming 
the most acceptable constituent of their repasts. 

Haselquist tells us that a cucumis ehate, 
queen of cucumbers, grows in the fertile vicinity 
of Cairo, after each inundation of the Nile, and 
nowhere else. Its substance resembles that of the 
water melon, though it does not equal it in the 
refreshment it affords. 



I" This last- mentioned species might have been 
among those, the loss of which the Israelites so 
much regretted — a product peculiar to the Egyp- 
tian soil. Numbers xi. 5: "We remember the 
fish which we did eat in Egypt freely, the cucum- 
bers, the melons," &c. 

Isaiah i. 8: The desolate sUte of Judsea is 
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compared to that of a temporary hut raised in the 
midst of a cucumber garden, for the protection of 
its fruitSj but deserted immediately after the ex- 
piration of the season. An observation of Jo wett, 
the missionary, serves as an important and inter- 
esting illustration of this passage of Scripture; 
" Extensive fields of lipe melons and cucumbers 
adorn the sides of the river Nile ; occasionally, 
but at long and desolate intervals, we may observe 
a little hut made of reeds, just capable of contain- 
ing one man. In these I have observed sometimes 
a poor old man, feebly protecting the property." 
" And the daughter of Sion is left as a cottage in 
a vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers." 



CUMMIN.— Cm™ w 



PENTANDRIA, — DIGVJJIA. 

This is the only known species. It is an umbe- 
liferous plant, not unlike the fennel. The corolla 
consists of five unequal petals, of a pale purplish 
colour, the fruit is oblong and aromatic, resem- 
bling in size that of the fennel. The seeds are 
convex on one side and flat on the other ; an essen- 
tial oil of an aromatic flavour is obtained from 
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them by distillation ; which is employed in medicine, 
and possesses considerable virtues. This plant 
flowers in June and July, and is a native of 
Egypt, but cultivated all over lesser Asia. Among 
other more important plants, Ray speaks of the 
wild cummin, with its yellow flowers and long- 
bearded pods, at Aleppo. 



Isaiah xxviii. 523 — 25, see ^^ Barley ; and Mat- 
thew xxiii. 23, see " Anise.'' 



CYFUESS.—Cupresms. 

MONCECIA. — MONADELPHIA. 

The staminiferous flowers are twenty in number, 
disposed in an egg-shaped catkin. The scales of 
the calia^ are concave and roundish, without a 
corolla. The pistiliferous flowers are from eight 
to ten in number, clustered in a small short cone. 
The scales, forming the calix, are thick and spread- 
ing, inclosing no corolla, with a pistil scarcely dis- 
cernible. The fruit is convex on the outside and 
slightly concave within, not edible. The leaves 
are bitter, and according to Pliny, the smell and 
shade are dangerous. The cypress is a tall, up- 
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right tree of vigorous growth, enduring all vicissi- 
tudes of weather for a long period. An eastern 
traveller met with one which he describes "as 
filling the expanded arms of five men, and though 
a thousand years old, exhibiting no symptoms of 
decay." He also observes that in both extremities 
of Asia, this tree is held in religious veneration. 
It grows abundantly on Mount Lebanon, and is 
well known in the gardens of Constantinople. 
The timber, which is very compact and heavy, is 
said to resist the worm and all putrefaction, and 
to last many hundred years. The doors of St. 
Peter's at Rome were of this material, which suf- 
fered no decay during the lapse of eleven cen- 
turies; and according to Thucydides (see lib. ii. 
ch. 34,) the coffins in which the heroes of Athens 
were buried, were chests made of this incorrupti- 
ble wood. Pliny also informs us, that the statue 
of Jupiter in tbe capitol, made of this wood in 
661 u. r:., was sound in his time. On account of 
its great durability, this tree was a proper emblem 
of immortality, for which reason probably it was so 
often chosen as a churchyard ornament. 




We cannot then be surprised to hear that it v 
one of the trees which afforded the idolater the 
material for the object of his jirofane worship. 
Isaiah xliv. 14, 15 : " He taketh the cypress. Sic. 
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I which he strengtheneth for hiuiself aniung the 
I trees of the forest," &c. " He maketh it a graven 
I image, and falletli down thereto." 



EBONY. 
Though there are some species of Ebenus, the 
tree which furnishes this wood, to be found iu 

1 some islands of the Archipelago, and the northern 
coast of Africa, yet that which occurs in Scrip- 
ture seems to have been the product of India. 
The cal'ij! belonging to this genus of the class dia- 

I delphia, and order decandria, is a ones-leafed pe- 
rianth, The corolla is papilionaceous, not extend- 
ing beyond the caU.i:. THe seed-vessel is an ovate 
legume ; the seed single, and with a hairy coating. 
The wood is hard and heavy, capable of receiving 
a fine polish, and was much esteemed among the 

I ancients. Its deep black colour is in strong con- 
trast with the ivory, which is often inlaid with it, 
and with which we find it associated in Scripture. 
Ezekiel xxvii. 15 : " The men of Dedan were thy 
merchants ; many isles were the merchandize of 
thine hand : they brought thee for a present horns 
of ivory and ebony." Thus we find it among other 
articles imported into Tyre, and considered as 
worthy of being presented as a public donation to 

F that city. 



ELM. 

The same word translated " elm " in Hosca iv, 
13, is rendered "oak" in other places; and the 
only reasons for adopting the former in this part 
of Scripture seem to have been, first, a desire 
to avoid the repetition of the latter word, and se- 
condly, a regard to the capacious shade which the 
elm affords, and to which the passage inakea allu- 



FIG. — Ficus carica. 



POL YG AMI A, — DICECIA. 



The common caliv is very large, fleshy, con- 
cave, and closed with many sharp scales, That be* ■ 
longing to the staminiferous flowers is three- parted^ J 
that of the pistiliferous flowers, five-parted. There ' 
is no corolla to either ; and no seed-vessel. The 
leaves are rugged underneath, whence it obtains 
the name " Taneh," the Grief Tree. The fruit 
is smooth, and pear-shaped, containing the flowei^ I 
within it. 

" Fig trees," says Dr. Shaw, " do not properly J 
blossom, or send out flowers ; they may rather bfi 1 
said to shoot out their fruit, which they do like » 
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rinaiiy buttons, with thtir flowers, small and im- 
' perfect as they are, inclosed within them." 

The common fig tree, in aU probability, was 
originally a native of Asia, though it was intro- 
I duced into Europe at a very early period. In the 
I East it grows in great luxuriance ; and is often 
planted there for the purpose of forming a shade. 
Travellers speak with pleasure of tlie refreshment 
and shelter which they have owed to this tree, 
when under the heat of a burning sun. 

According to De la Roque, " it is a very cus- 
tomary, and very desirable thing in the East, to 
take refreshment under the shade of trees; and 
this situation the inhabitants seem to prefer to 
their tents or dwellings, for that purpose. We 
did not arrive at the foot of the mountain till after 
sunset, but as it was full of villages, mostly in- 
habited by Maronites, we entered into the first we 
came to, to pass the night there. It was the priest 
' of the place who wished to receive us : he gave us 
lupper under the trees, before his little dwell- 

'It was," says Burckhardt, speaking of the 
neighbourhood of Tiberias, " about mid-day, and 
the sun was intensely hot ; we therefore looked 
about for a shady spot, and reposed under a very 
large fig tree, at the foot of which a rivulet of 
Bweet water gushed out from beneath the rocks 
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and fell into the lake, 
tant." So Haselquist, 



one hundred paces dis- 
We refreshed ourselves 
under the shade of a fig tree, under which was a 
wellj where a shepherd and his herd had their 
rendezvous ; but without either house or hut." 

The fruit, which is soft, sweet, and very nutriti- 
ous, has always been held in high estimation ; to such 
an extent among the Athenians, that the exporta- 
tion of it was prohibited: and those who gave 
information of the fig being sold contrary to law, 
were called by a word of reproach, signifying 
" the discoverer or informer of figs." Saturn, one 
of the Roman deities, was represented crowned with 
new figs, in honour of his having been the patron 
and promoter of agriculture. And before a templ^ 
dedicated to this god in Rome, a large fig tree 
was planted. 

The early first ripe fig (Boccore) a delicate sort 
of fruit, is considered a great dainty ; it ripetu 
in June, and drops immediately after; this is 
succeeded by the kermouse, or summer fig, 
which rarely arrives at maturity before August, 
when the third crop begins to appear. Dr. Shaw 
describes those he saw in Palestine, at the latter 
end of March, as quite in an immature state. 
"The markets of Aleppo," says Russell, "are 
plentifully supplied with figs of several varieties ; 
the middle sized, yellowish figs, being most es- 
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teemed ;" and in the Archipelago, with barley 
bread, they form the chief support of the peasants. 
The healing and restorative efficacy of this fruit 
has always been acknowledged ; it is both nutri- 
tious and easy of digestion, and Pliny tells us, ** it 
is the best food that can be taken by those who 
are brought low by long sickness, and are on the 
recovery ;'' and he adds, " that they were usually 
employed in external applications, as plaisters.*' 



Genesis iii. 7 : " And they sewed fig-leaves to- 
gether, and made themselves aprons." 

^^ So counseU'd he, and both together went. 
Into the thickest wood, where soon they chose 
The fig, not that kind for fi-uit renown'd. 
But such as at this day by Indians known. 
In Malabar or Deccan spreads her arms. 
Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
About the mother tree a pillar'd shade. 
High over-arched, and echoing walks between." 

Paradise Lost, Book ix. 

The fig very naturally offered itself to the Israe- 
lites, who were sent by Moses to ascertain the 
fruitfulness of Canaan, as one of the most in- 
teresting specimens they could produce on their 
return. Numbers xiii. 23 : " And they came un- 
to the brook Eschol, &c., and brought of the 
pomegranates and figs.'' 
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We Bnd it again among those fruits repiningly 
remembered by the Israelites in the wilderneas. 
Numbers xx. /i ; " Wherefore have ye made us to 
come up out of Egypt, to bring us into this evil 
place: it is no place of seeds or of figs." 

Abigail's present to David included " two hun- 
dred cakes of figs:" 1 Samuel xxv. 18. 

The restorative quality of tlie fruit to which we 
have already alluded, probably occasioned it to be 
adopted in the following instance, as best calculated 
to revive the fainting Egyptian, xxx. 11, 12: 
" And they found an Egyptian in the field, and 
brought him to David, and gave liim bread, and 
he did eat ; and they made him drink water : and 
they gave him a piece of a cake of figs." 

To signify the peace and security enjoyed by 
the Israelites in the reign of Solomon, they are 
said to dwell safely, every man under his vine and 
under his fig-tree : 1 Kings iv. 35. The same 
idea occurs in Rabshakeh'^s specious address to the 
Jewish people, in the name of his master, the king 
of Assyria. 2 Kings xviii. 31 : " Thus saith the 
king of Assyria, Make an agreement with me by B 
present, and come out to me ; and then eat ytil 
every man of his own vine, and every one of hiill| 
own fig tree.^ See also, Isaiah \xxvi. 16; Mical 
iv. 4; and Zechariab iii. 10. 

Figs were applied as a cataplasm, by the co[a44 



mand of the Lord, for the cure of Hezekisfa's hail. 
S Kings XX. 7 : " And Isaiah said. Take a lump 
of figs. And the^r took it, and kid it on the boiL, 
and he recovered." All things are possible with 
God. He that made us, can no doubt preserre 
and prolong our state of being. It were as easy 
for him to have raised Hezekiah from the bed of 
sickness, without any medical application, as by 
using such an ostensible instrument of his recovery. 
He might, and with no greater effort of his power 
than was exerted by him when he called li^t into 
being, have restored the suffering king to health, 
by simply saying, " Let his health be restored;" 
but in all the instances of God's gracious aid 
afforded to man, it seems to have been his purpose 
to direct his attention and activity to the use of 
means, and to forbid that waiting for supernatural 
succour, which furnishes to human casuistry an 
excuse for idleness and ease. 

Psalm cv. 33 : " He smote their vines also and 
their fig-trees, and brake the trees of their coasts." 
Probably the sycamore fig-trees growing plentifully 
in Egypt, and which constituted an important part 
of the diet of its inhabitants. 

Proverbs xxvii. 18 : " Whoso keepeth the fig- 
tree, shall eat the fruit thereof." It was a part 
of Solomon's wisdom to offer every natural and 
prudent incentive to industry ; and as one of the 
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strongest inducements, he proposes that specific 
and immediate reward which arises out of the very 
labour itEelf, wiien employed on an object of uti- 
lity. The dressing and roanaging of the fig-tree 
was a work of peculiar care, as we shall have 
another occasion of more particularly noticing, un- 
der the head " Sycamore." 

Canticles ii. 13; "The fig-tree putteth forth 
her green figs, and the vines with the tender grape 
give a good smell ; arise, my love, my fair one, 
and come away." This verse succeeds to some 
others of the most beautiful description and cha- 
racter, depicting the love of the church to Christ, 
the Bridegroom. At this time, the coming of 
Christ in the flesh to establish his church, was the 
secret support of the faithful upon the earth, and 
illumined the holy prospects of prophetic vision, 
as that future day which was to bring the Emma- 
nuel upon the scene of his wonderful achievements, 
was glanced at with more or less distinctness, by 
all the gifted teachers and rulers of the people of 
God, who saw the promises afar off, and triumphed 
in the distant consolation of Israel. Christ bring- 
ing with him his spouse, the church, filled the mind 
of the devout worshippers with the fairest images 
of divine felicity, which they thus represented to 
themselves and others, under the similitude of a 
pure and perfect connubial union. This union , 
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' was the more endeared, by its contrast with the 
long period of conflict which was to precede the 
glorious consummation, wlien the bridegroom 
might say to the bride, as he looked forth from 
the window, and showed himself through the lat- 
tice, " Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come 
away ; for lo, the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone, the flowers appear on the earth, the 
time of the singing birds is come, the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land, the fig-tree putteth 
forth her green figs, and the vines with the tender 
grape give a good smell ; arise, my love, my fair 
one, and come away !" What an advent is here pre- 
dicted, and what an invitation is given.' and how 
beautifully is that season announced, when the cold 
and stormy winter was to terminate its reign, and the 
flowers that lay buried in the earth, and the birds 
that had lost their voice, and absconded from the 
grove and gardens, and the fig, and the vine, that 
stood naked and sapless, should all resume their 
several properties and powers of communicating 
delight ! This was truly a fit symbol to represent 
that spring-time of spiritual renovation which was 
to expand and ripen into foliage and fruit, all the 
promises of God, so long withheld from their ac- 
complishment, destined to pass through so many 
years of earnest expectation, and "to tarry" so 
■ " the Lord's leisure," before the gracious boon 



of Gocl's forgiveness and love would be brought 
within the reach of his offending creatures. 



The wintry storms have past awaj. 
And welcome spring again is nigh. 

The Bun, with bright and cheering' ray. 
Begins his cloudless course on high. 

S. 

The waking flow'ra forth issue glad. 
The renovating call to meet ; 

And in tliuir goodliest gamicnts clad. 
Salute him with their incense sweeL 



The vine puts on her beat array. 
To woo UB to an earthly bound. 

The figs their verdant vest display. 
The turtle gives her plaintive sound. 

4. 

But rise, my soul, and haste away. 

For thee there waits a scene more bright 

Let nothing earthly force thy stay, 
Or intercept thy upward fliglit. 



O waken from tliy carnal trance. 
In dull ohlivion no more lie ; 

See, see, a fairer spring advance. 
The daughter of a purer sky ! 



That purer sky whence chiiste delight 

Drops in soft dews on all beiow ; 
Where shines imperishable light^ 

And where perpetual fountains flow. 

Jeremiah v. 17 : " They shall eat up thy vines 
and thy fig trees," &c. viii. 13: "There shall 
be no grapes on the vine, nor figs on the fig trees, 
and the leaf shall fade," &c. The extent of the ap- 
proaching famine is strikingly indicated in these 
alarming specifications, the grape and fig contri- 
buting more than any fruits of the land to the sub- 
sistence of the people. So also in Joel ii. 22, we 
find the vine and fig trees selected as representatives 
of the universal restoration of the produce of the 
land. " Fear not, O land ; be glad and rejoice, 
&c., for the pastures of the wiltleniess do spring, 
■ ;fbr the tree beareth her fruit, the fig tree and the 
Krnne do yield their strength.^ 

Under the parable of two baskets, one full of 
good " first ripe figs, and the other full of very 
naughty figs, which could not be eaten they were so 
bad," the prophet promises restoration and mercy 
to captive Judah, and threatens judgment upon 
Zedekiah and his princes. Jeremiah xsiv. 

Jeremiah xxix. 17: "And I will make them 
ike vile figs, that cannot be eaten they are so vile." 
CTiis awful prediction was spoken to them who 
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were carried captive with Jeconiah. To show 
the propriety of the allusion here made, it is only 
necessary to observe, that no fruit so rapidly de- 
cays as the fig. 

Hoseaii.12: " And I will destroy her vines, and 
her fig trees, whereof she hath said, These are my 
rewards, that my lovers have given me." The 
prophet threatens the Israelites witli the destruc- 
tion of those fruits which chiefly contributed to 
their support ; either by withering them with a 
blast, or bringing upon them a foreign enemy to 
desolate their country, when their fairest enclosures 
should be thrown down, and their vineyards laid 
open to destruction. 

Hosea ix. 10 : "I saw your fathers as the first- 
ripe in the fig tree, at her firat time." The Lord 
taketh pleasure in his people, and these first fruits 
of his redeemed church which she,as it were, yielded 
in her youthful strength, he graciously declares 
himself as having beheld with satisfaction, "He 
sees of the travail of his soul and is satisfied." 

Joel i. 7 : " He hath barked my fig tree, he 
bath mode it clean bare, and cast away ; and the 
branches thereof are made white ;■" which work of 
devastation was to be effected by the instrumen- 
tality of feeble insects. Also 19th verse, 

Amus iv. 9 : " When your fig trees and your 
olive trees increased, the palmer worm devoured 
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■(hem." Thischastisementmust have been the more 
severely felt, from its infliction at a time when it 
■iras least expected. The fig tree was just begin- 
ning to put forth its green figs, and the vines with 
the tender grape to give a good smell ; when the 
jfiestriictive insect was suffered to disappoint tlie 
hole promise of the year. 

Nahum iii. IS: "All thy strong holds shall be 
'4ike fig trees with the firstripe figs ; if they be 
laken, they shall even fall into the mouth of the 
The readiness with which this fruit (the 
firstripe fig) falls, on the slightest disturbance of 
the tree, so as to anticipate the gatherer's hand, is 
a peculiarity happily seized by this prophet to re- 
present the facility with which the Chaldeans 
i^ould possess themselves of the fortresses of Ni- 
leveh. 
Habbakuk iii. 17 : " Although the fig tree shall 
it blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vine : the 
labour of the olive shall fail, and tlie fields shall 
yield no meat ; the flock shall be cut off from the 
fold, and there shall be no herd in the stalls ; yet 
I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the GJod of 
my salvation." This holy and triumphant reso- 
lution comes at the end of a grievous lamentation, 
and it teaches us, among other things, that when 
we are consciously weak in ourselves, then are we 
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he increasetli strength." It shows us also very 
plainly, that unlesa we enjoy God in his gifts, we 
can never enjoy him without them. Here the pro- 
phet asserts his own happy independence, not only 
upon the comforts hut also upon the necessary 
supports of life, and though emptied and impo- 
verished, so that nothing, not even a liope, as the 
blossom on the fig tree, should tell of a brighter 
season, yet he had "meat to eat" known only to 
him who supplied him with it, and a well of living 
water by no calamities here to be dried up or ex- 
hausted. 

As an encouragement to carry on the building 
of the second temple, the Jews were promised the 
blessing of a fruitful year. This promise was 
made in the depth of winter, when there could be 
no visible sign of its accomplishment, that the 
special interposition might be more marvellously 
displayed. Haggai ii. 18, 19- 

Matthew vii. 16: "Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles ?^ "a passage of precisely 
the same import has already been noticed in the 
course of this little work, and the meaning is 
too apparent to need a reiterated remark in this 
place. 

Matth. xxi. 19, 20; "And when he saw a fig 
iree in the way, he came to it, and found nothing 
.thereon but leaves only, and said unto it> Let,Qg 
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fruit girow on thee henceforward for ever. And 
presently the fig tree withered away. And when 
the disciples saw it they marveUed, saying, How 
soon 18 the fig tree withered away T' This bar- 
ren fig tree having leaves, was expected to pro- 
duce at least fruit of an inferior kind. The fruit 
which our Saviour sought at a time, which St. 
Mark declares ^^ was not the time of figs," is con- 
cluded to have been that precocious kind, which 
ripens in some eastern countries as early as the 
month of April. 

1. 

Ah, where is that green leafy show. 

That promised such fruit to bestow ? 
It is gone — and the tree too is dried up and gone ; 
And how was the work so decisively done. 

That forbad it for ever to grow ? 

it was not the tempest, when wide 

It scatters the dark forest's pride. 
At the bidding of Him, whom the tempests obey. 
But it was that swift word which had only to say. 

Die, profitless tree ! — and it died. 

3. 

And so will fresh piety shoot. 

With the leafy precursors of fruit ; 
But I've seen the leaves fall, and the branches decay. 
And the fair budding promises wither away. 

From the failure of life at the root. 



I have seen the ambitious house fall, 
Though the cedar had built up its wall ; 
Prosperity blasted, and beauty decay. 
And the pageants of this world all passing' away. 
To their graves I have followed them all. 

1 have seen too the humble man fill 

His station unnoticed, and still. 
While fixed was his lotiii this turmoil of dust. 
But his branches were moistened with dew, as bis tru 

Shot upwards to God's holy hill. 

6. 

And a sweet emanation around. 

To the root an unseen passage fouiul ; 
And it seemed as if sometimes a secret supply, 
Dropt invisibly down from the cloudless blue sky. 

And solaced the plant under ground. 

Ma,tth. xxiv. 32 : " Now learn a parable of 
fig tree; when his branch is yet tender, and put* 
teth forth leaves, ye know that summer is nigh;: 
so likewise ye, when ye shall see all these things,, 
(these signs and wonders,) know that it is near, 
even at the door (the Almighty vengeance bi 
fore alluded to)." This tree, which requires 
the strong influences of heat and sunshine to pro- 
mote its vegetation, waits for the approach of sum- 
mer before it can put forth its green leaves, and 
thus adurds a lively representation of God's deal- 
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ings witii man. He gives timt-ly notice of his ap- 
proaching judgments, and in this sense, "His 
goings forth are prepared as the morning." See 
altM) Mark xiii. S8, and Luke xxi. 24. 
- liuke xiii. 6: "A certain man bad a fig tree 
Ranted in his vineyard ; and he came and sought 
feuit thereon, and found none. Then said he to the 
dresser of his vineyard. Behold, these three years I 
'some seeking fruit on tliis fig tree, and find none : 
cut it down : why cumbereth it the ground f And 
he answering, said unto him. Let it alone this year 
also, till I shall dig about it and dung it, and if it 
bear fruit, well ; and if not, then, after that thou 
shall cut it down." The gracious forbearance of 
our heavenly Father towards all his creatures, more 
especially towards the refractory nation to whom 
the gospel was first preached, is well illustrated by 
the foregoing parable. That nation made but a sad 
return to the long course of special cultivation 
which they had received at the hand of Providence, 
till they closed the scene of his merciful dispen- 
sations by a final act of ingratitude, which subjected 
them to a cliastisement without a parallel in the 
annals of mankind. 

John i. 48 : " Jesus answered and said unto 
him. Before Philip saw thee when thou wast under 
the fig tree, I saw thee." By this striking pre 
of his omniscience, Christ convinced Nathanael of 





Ills Messiahship. It may be, that Nathanael Iiad 
screened liimself under the spreading branches of 
the fig tree from public observation, for the pur- 
poses of prayer and meditation. 

James iii, 12 : " Can the fig tree, my brethren, 
bear olive berries, either a vine figs ?" Nothing 
is consistent but sincerity. The test of the reality 
of the Christian's profession, is the conduct wliich 
he exhibits to the world. The very language of 
religion is action : and we have a full right to 
question the honesty of his declarations and pre- 
tensions who contradicts himself in his ostensible 
career, and in his intercourse with his fellow beings. 
Tills mode of judging of any man's spiritual 
safety leaves the difficult questions concerning free 
will, prescience, and predestination, untouched^and 
out of the controversy, and we may with certainty 
(and surely it ought to satisfy all our doubts and 
speculations on the subject) decide that that man 
]s not a child of grace, or an object of God's 
favour and adoption, whose manners, acts, and 
conversation, show nothing of the savour of divine 
mercy and lioly love : it may be that his thoughts 
will be purified, and his heart changed ; but who 
shall dare to pronounce upon the spiritual state of 

lother, but from the present evidence of his li^^^ 
and conversation ? 



FIR. — Pinus Abies. 



MONtECIA. MOVADELtlllA. 

t The staminiferous flowers are in bunches, each 
TOth many stamina, united at the tips. The open- 
ing scales of the bud form the calix. The pisti- 
liferous flowers, which are on the same plant, are 
in a cone composed of scales, with two flowers in 
peach. There is no pericarp ; and neither of the 
lowers have a corolla. The leaves tif this species 
[fe solitary, pointed, and smooth. 
This is the loftiest of our European species, 
liirttaining the great elevation of one hundred and 
rtwenty-five and one hundred and fifty feet, with a 
I very straight trunk, and throwing out its dense 
I foliage so as to afford an effectual shelter. It is 
I to he found in the northern parts of Asia, where, 
1 in other countries, it grows on the sides of 
mountains, the abrupt declivities of which are 
often darkened by its shade, 

" The wood," says one, who was conversant 
with it, " being soft in its nature, and sonorous in 
its effects, seems to have been preferred by the 
ancients as well as modems, to every other kind 
I for the construction of musical instruments. Those 
of the liarp, lute, violin, kc. are constantly 
made of fir wood," Though formerly used for 
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ship-building, it is now seldom employed for the 
entire vessel; its great consumption among us is 
in the interior work of our houses as beams, 
rafters, doors, &c. 

The Hebrew word " Berosh" is variously ren- 
dered by the Seventy. Celsius maintains it to be 
the cedar, but the Chaldee reads fir constantly. 



Fortheabove-mentioned purposes we find this wood 
was applied in king David's and Solomon's time. 
2 Sam. vi. 5 : " And David and all the house of 
Israel played before the Lord on all manner of 
instruments made of fir wood." And ui 1 Kings vi. 
IS, we read that Solomon " covered the floor of 
the house with planks of fir ;" and ver. 34, that he 
"built the two doors of the same." It appears 
from the 8tli verse of the foregoing chapter, that 
Hiram furnished him with large quantities of this 
timber. " And Hiram sent to Solomon saying, I 
have considered the things which thou sentest to me 
for, and I will do all thy desire concerning the 
timber of cedar and fir.'" Also verse 10 ; and ix. 11. 
S Kings xix. 23 : The king of Assyria is repre- 
sented as proudly boasting of his past successes, 
and as threatening to make further inroads into the 
country of Judfca ; to march into the most fruitful 
parts of the land ; and in effect to make an entire 
conquest of it. " I am come up to the height o£ 
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the mountains, to the sides of I.ehaiioii, and will 
cut down the tall cedars thereof, and the choice 
fir trees thereof." 

Psalm civ. 17 : " As for the stork, the fir trees 
are her house." The flat roofs of eastern abodes 
being places of human resort, this bird would often 
be compelled to depart from its usual habit of 
frequenting the tops of houses, and driven to 
some high tree for quiet and safety. 

Canticles i. 17 : The ordinances of the church 
are compared to rafters of fir, giving strength and 
support to the believing soul. " The beams of 
our house are cedar, and our rafters of fir." 

For Isaiah xli. 19, see under " Cedar ;" and for 
Isaiah Iv. 13, and Ix. 13, see under " Box." 

Hosea xiv. 8 : " I am a green fir tree, from me 
is thy fruit found." The person here represented 
as speaking is our blessed Saviour, who in adopt- 
ing the similitude of a green fir tree, indicates the 
permanence of his grace and salvation which are 
also further displayed by being represented as the 
fruit by which the soul is nourished. It is true 
that the fir tree bears no fruit, but this is in con- 
fonnity with the spirit and language often used in 
Scripture, to illustrate the miraculous endowments 
and perfections of the great Author of our re- 
demption. He is the root springing out of a dry 
ground. He is the citron tree growing among the 
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wild underwood. He is the rose blossoming in the^l 
desert. These are noble exhibitions of him underij 
the form of a beautiful paradox, marking the sin-j; 
gularity of his excellence, and raising him above I 
the analogies of all created things. 

Nahum ii. 3 : " And the fir trees shall be terribljrll 
shaken ;" alluding probably to the spears or beama.il 
of houses. 

Zechariah xi. 2, see " Cedar." 



FLAG. 

This is probably a species of rush : a plant of 
the most succulent description, and at the same 
time the soonest dried up of any plant known in 
the East. ' I 

The word "Flag" is used, in our version, ia'J 
translating the Hebrew word r^iD *' Suph," which 
is considered as a comprehensive term, and under 
which are included all the plants or weeds which 
grow on the borders of rivers, or greater collections 
of waters, and are continually swept or brushed by 
the waves. Perhaps it may he the same which 
Haselquist describes as growing about eleven feet . 
high, and with its numerous narrow leaves fur-* 
nishing the Egyptians with the material for rope^l 
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making. Browne, in his travels, mentions a spe- 
cies of weed in the shallow parts of the Red Sea, 
which in the sunsliine appears to be red coral, of a 
hue between scarlet and crimson, and of a spongy 
quality. This he conjectures may have been the 
"Siiph" of the Hebrews, whence "Yam Suph," 
their name for the sea. 



In these tall weeds the future leader of Israel 
was laid, and by God's appointment these weak 
fragile things were made his sure defence, a covert 
alike from stormy winds and cruel enemies. Ex- 
odus ii.S, 5: "And when she could not longer 
hide him, she took fur him an ark of bulrushes, 
and daubed it with slime and with pitch, and put 
the child therein ; and she laid it in the flags by 
the river's brink. 

I Job. viii. 11, 12, 13 : " Can the flag grow with- 
fout water ? whilst it is yet in its greenness and not 
cut down, it withereth before any other herb ; so 
are the paths of all that forget God,'' &c. The 
allusion is beautiful, nor could a happier simile 
have suggested itself to illustrate the two kinds of 
prosperity which diversify this state of being. 
There is a felicity of equivocal birth, which re- 
its supplies of strength from external and 
jdental sources, and which, though rapid in 
ttaining maturity, is as rapid in its decay ; and 
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there is a plant of pemiaiicnt prosperity which has 
its spring of life within itself, and which Dothinfr 
vithout can dry up or consume. It is in the keep- 
ing of a cultivator who preserves it always fresh and' 
flourishing; and is for ever watered by that river, 
" the streams whereof make glad the city of God." 
Some of our flags are known to throw out a 
beautiful flower ; but its existence is short, when 
the sun quenches its thirst at the stieam that sup- 
ports it ; which sort, if we can suppose it to have 
been meant in tlie above passage, will give to the 
following lines their apology. 



It dies — ^tia gone — that glowing- flow'r. 
Which gaily met the vernal hour. 
And, woo'd by sunny rny and Bhow'r, 

Uiiveil'd its sudden uloom ! 
No insect, in its sportive llipht, 
Ltir'd by its fragrance to alight. 
Now rests upon its petals bright. 

Or sips its sweet perfume. 
3, 
For as the sun, with fev'riah ray, 
Draws the refreshing stream away. 
Its evanescent charms decay. 

While freshness reigns aroinid ; 
And then the eye in vain would trace. 
Some vestige of its former grace — 
No relic now denotes the plaee 

Where its brief life was found ! 



3. 

Ah ! what a spealtiiig' emblem this. 
Of ev'ry sel£-deceiver'a bUas, 
WTicii death shall show him as he is — 

Ami what his strength ami stay ; 
Sec how an hour can undeceive 
What years have taught us to heiieve. 
When alt illusions take their leave 

Of this dissolving claj[. 



I FLAX. — Linum usitatissimum.- — ^CommonFlax. 



PETANDRIA. PENTACYNIA. 

The caliv is a five-leaved perianth. The corolla 

I has five oblong petals, gradually lessening towards 

I the base. The pericarp is ten-valved, containing 

' aa many seeds. Thejlowtrs are large, growing in 

a panicle on round smooth peduncles, with petals 

of a light blue colour. Its slender single stalk 

seldom exceeds two feet and a half in height. 

From the fibres of this stalk is manufactured the 

linen fabrics. There is scarcely any plant or pro. 

duct of the earth, the conversion of which is more 

complete and surprising; and it is probably one of 

those many instances in which the labour of man 

been conducted to its most useful result by the. 
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llure is a plant of permanent prosperity which has 
its spring of life within itself, and which nothing 
without can dry up or consume. It is in the keep- 
ing of a cultivator who preserves it always fresh and' 
flourishing; and is fur ever watered by that river, 
" the streams whereof make glad the city of God," 
Some of our flags are known to throw out a. 
beautiful flower ; but its existence is short, when 
the sun quenches its thirst at the stream that sup- 
ports it ; which sort, if we can suppose it to have 
been meant in the above passage, will give to the 
following lines their apology. 

It dies — 'tiB gone — that g-lowing flow'r. 
Which gaily met the vernal hour. 
And, woo'd by sunny ray and show'r, 

Unveil'd its sudden bloom ! 
No insect, in its sportive flight, 
Lur'd liy its fragrance to alight. 
Now rests upon its petals bright. 

Or sips its sweet perfume. 
2. 
For as the sun, with fev'riah ray. 
Draws the refreahing stream away. 
Its evaneacctit charms decay. 

While fi-eshiiess relgna around ; 
And then the eye in vain would trace. 
Some vestige of its former grace — 
No relic now denotes the place 

Where its brief life was found! 



Ah ! what a speaking emblem thia. 

Of ev'ry self-deceiver's bliss. 

When death shall show him aa he ia — 

And what his strength and stay ; 
See how an hour can undeceive 
What years have taught us to believe. 
When all illusions take theit leave 

Of this dissolving clay. 



■ FLAX. — Linum usUatiasimum. — Common Flax. 
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The calix is a five-leaved perianth. The corolla 
has five oblong petals, gradually lessening towards 
the base. The pericarp is ten-valved, containing 
as many seeds. l^Yie Jlowers are large, growing in 
a panicle on round smooth peduncles, with petals 
of a light blue colour. Its slender single stalk 
seldom exceeds two feet and a half in height. 
From the fibres of this stalk is manufactured the 
linen fabrics. There is scarcely any plant or pro- 
duct of the earth, the conversion of which is more 
1 complete and surprising; and it is probably one of 
I diose many instances in which the labour of man 
I has been conducted to its most useful result by the 
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secret intimations of Providence. It is in appear- 
ance hardly above common grass, and therefore in 
itself gives but a very remote hint to the ingenuity 
of man. The plant is supposed to have had its 
first growth in the neighbourhood of the great 
river of Egypt, in which country we leam from 
ancient authors, the art of weaving was cultivated 
with very great success. Tudela makes mention 
of the manufactory at Damietta as particularly 
flourishing. But the statement in the books re- 
specting the quality of the manufacture, is not a 
little various and contradictory. Pliny tells us, 
that some of the tliread made from flax was finer 
and more even, if possible, than the web of a 
spider, and yet so strong that it would give a 
sound nearly as loud as a lute-string." The same 
author likewise states, that he had seen " an Egy(>- 
tian net made of so fine a thread, that notwith- 
standing every cord in the mesh was made of a 
hundred and fifty threads twisted, yet it could be 
drawn through the ring of a finger." And mo- 
dern writers are equally forward in its praises. 
" The soil of Egypt is also very proper," says Van 
Egmont, "for raising flax, and at present great 
quantities of hemp are sown here. The Egyptians, 
besides the extraordinarily beautiful colour of their 
flax, spin it so remarkably fine, that the threads 
of their linen are scarcely discernible. The vest-. 
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tnents of the priests were whollv made of it; it 
orn by the principal iofaabitants of the 
ind the dead were wrapped up in it. 
The Egyptians cultivated such large quaotities of 
this flax, that it was one of their principal exports, 
and the manufacture of it formed a large branch 
of foreign trade, there being a great demand for 
the linen of Egypt all over the East. The byssus, 
which was the finer sort, was frequently dyed pur- 
le, which raised it to so great a price that few- 
mid purchase it." Our admiration, however, of 
Egyptian ingenuity, is damped by Mr. Harmer, 
who observes, numbers of people have been ready 
to imagine that the linen manufactures of Egypt 
were of the most delicate kind, whereas they were 
in truth but coarse. This, he adds, may be proved 
from examining that in wliich their embalmed 
bodies are wrapped up. Haselquist accounts for 
the general mistake by reminding ub, that the an- 
cients, especially the Greeks, were lavish in their 
commendations of the Egyptian linen, because 
they were themselves ignorant of the art of weav- 
ing ; but were we, he says, " to compare a piece of 
Holland linen with the linen in which the mummies 
were laid, and which is the oldest and best manu- 
facture of Egypt, we should find that the fine 
linen of Egypt was very coarse in comparison with 
, that whitfh is now made. The Egyptian linen was 
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fine, and sought after by kings and princes, when 
Egypt was the only country that cultivated flax, 
and knew not how to use it." 

Lucas is of opinion that from the pith of this 
plant, after beating it into a pulp, their paper was 
fabricated, nearly in the same manner as our own 
is made at present from rags. 

It may be interesting to add, that Mr. Park- 
hurst traces the Hebrew word to a root signifying 
" to strip," because what is properly called flax, 
is the fibrous part of the vegetable stripped from 
the stalk. This fibreis situated between the wood 
and bark of each stalk, and is obtained by an 
aqueous decomposition, it being the nature of the 
wood and exterior bark to rot away by exposure to 
moisture ; which process of separating the woody 
from the fibrous parts, appes,rs to have been very 
anciently in practice, but is attended with consider- 
able hazard, as the fibre as well as the woody matter 
will sometimes be destroyed or materially injured 
by it. After the decomposition, the fibres ai'e 
carried away, and exposed like hay to be dried by 
the sun and air.* 



•■ It does not fall widiinour province or purpose ti 
scribe the late invention of the dry process, with whidrf 

this vegetable is now beginning to be treated. 
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In tlie seventh Ef^j-ptian plague the flax was 
Bmit ten— Exodus ix. 31. As this article formed 
■& considerable branch of the commerce of Egypt, 
the destruction of it must have interfered very 
much with its political prospeiity. The same 
remark applies to what is said, Isaiah xix. 9, 
" they (speaking of this same country) that work 
in fine flax, and they that weave net work, shall 
be confounded." 

Joshua ii. 6: "But she (Rahab) had brought 
them (the Israelitish spies) up to the roof of the 
house, and hid them with the stalks of flax, which 
she had laid in order upon the roof." Some have 
supposed that these stalks of flax so carefully ar- 
ranged by Rahab, were intended for the manufac- 
ture of paj)er. 

Judges XV. 14 : " And when he came to Lehi, 
the Philistines shouted against him ; and the spirit 
of the Lord came mightily upon him, and the 
cords that were upon hia arms became as flax that 
Was burnt with fire, and his bands loosed from off 
'his hands." It would be a very low understand^ 
ing of the history of Samson, were it to be read 
independently of its typical bearings. This, as 
every other part of the Old Testament records, 
its proper stamp and character from its 
connexion with the events of our blessed Lord's 
ntrecr upon this earth. It never can have been 
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llie design of the stHptural history to amuse wilhr 
out instiueting us, or to display before us any 
human transactions which terminated in tliem-j 
selves. Both scriptures of the Old and New T 
lament constitute one system, and are parts of thei 
same whole. Without descending to a minuteness 
of research after these emblematical allusions, we 
should fall very short of the due estimation of thi 
story of Samson, were we not to see in it the myste- 
rious lines of our Lord's life and actions strongly and 
emphatically traced. Thus Samson yields hiniseU^, 
with the full consciousness of his strength, quietly 
into the hands of his assailants, and so the Saviour 
submitted to be led like a lamb to his execution. 
Samson manifested his might by mastering the. 
ligaments with which he was bound, as if they had' 
been tow or flax. It is true that our Lord for- 
bore, while in the flesh, to give the same proofs of 
his irresistible power ; but he showed himself su- 
perior to the prison bars of the grave, and at his 
bidding the massive stone retired, and gave free 
egress to that holy inmate to whom hell was obse- 
(jiiious, and whose body was not suflered to see 
corruption. 

Proverbs xxxi. 13 : " She seeketh wool and flax, 
and worketh willingly with her hands." We are 
to bear in mind that this was an employment in 
which persons of the greatest distinction and dig- 
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tiitv were in undent times much engaged, so that 
we are not to understand the mean housewife as 
indicated by this description given us by Solo- 
mon, who had in his contemplation such a charac- 
ter, as the modern lady of birth and fortune might 
do well to imitate. 

Isaiah xlii. S: "A bruised reed shall he not 
break, and the smoking flax shall he not quench." 
The smoking flax well represents the first risings 
of love in the new-created soul — the first and fee- 
blest sign of its existence there. This it is the 
Saviour's tender office to cherish and strengthen, 
till it breaks out into a holy flame. In the style 
of the Scriptures we frequently find the words, 
literally implying negation only, are meant to con- 
vey a positive and active sense : thus, when it is 
said of our blessed Lord, that he will not quench 
the smoking flax, we are to understand the ex- 
pression to signify the clierishing and encouraging 
influence of his protecting grace, in completing tlie 
sinner's conversion. 

With a line of flax the dimensions of the city 
seen by Ezekielin the vision were measured. Eze- 
kiel xl. 3 : " Behold, there was a man whose ap- 
pearance was like the appearance of brass, with a 
]ine of flax in his hand, and a measuring reed," &e. 
The length and flexibility of the stalk would rcn- 
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iphet I 



tier It very proper ii 
saw it applied. 

Hosea ii. 5 : " For she said, I will go after my 
lovers that give me my bread and my water, my 
wool and my flax." ver. 9 : "Therefore I will 
return and take away, &c., and will recover my 
wool and my flax, given to cover lier nakedness." 
The value of this plant has been before alluded to, 
and we are not surprised to tind it enumerated 
amgng the articles of prime necessity. It follow^ ■ 
therefore, that the threat of depriving the Israel 
ites of tliis product, carried with it the force of a, 
very severe denunciation. 



FRANKINCENSE. 
A dry, gummy substance, of a yellowish wliite 
colour, aromatic and odoriferous. It distils from 
incisions made in a tree called " arbor thurifera,' 
during the summer heats. The form of the tree, 
and even the place where it grows, are but uncer- 
tainly known. Themost common opinion is, that 
it was brought from Arabia Felix, near the city 
Saba. According to Theophrastus, its leaves 
semble those of a pear tree. Pliny gives various 
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descnptions of it, sometimes supposing i 
species of laurel, and at otlier limes, a kind of 
turpentine tree. The incense yaries in quality : 
the better sort, which is brought from Syria and 
Arabia, is white, and very inflammable, diffusing 
a superior odour. The drug was anciently mucli 
employed in medicine. Frankincense is still used 
in many of the popish ceremonies as well as among 
-the heathen, and at funerals it is bestowed as an 
honorary present on prelates. 

Trom its Hebrew name, n]3^, Labonah, it has 
been conjectured that the gum was procured from 
Mount Lebanon, and by others, that it gave its 
name to the mountain. 



Many were the sacred uses made of it by the 
command of God. It was an ingredient in the holy 
perfume : Exodus xxx. 34 : " Take unto thee 
sweet spices, &c., with pure frankincense, of each 
shall there be a like weight : and thou shalt make 
it a perfume, a confection after the art of the 
apothecary tempered together." In Leviticus ii, 
1 : The jierson offering a meat offering was directed 
" to pour oil, and to put frankincense upon their 
meat offering of fine flour." It was further com- 
manded to be burnt with the meat offering for the 
perfuming of the altar, " that it might be a sweet 
savour to the Lord." Our spiritual offerings of 
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prayer and praise are said to be " an otlour of a I 
gweet smell, acceptable, and well pleasing to God.'' I 
Again, in Leviticus xxiv. 7, we read that it wa 
be laid on each row of the shew-bread. 

The use of it wa,s forbidden in the jealousy I 
offering, Numbers v. 15: "He shall pour no oil T 
upon it, nor put frankincense thereon ; for it is a 
offering of jealousy." Because this offering was-l 
to be made in a season of affliction, the coarse bar- 
ley-meal, without the addition of any thing that J 
could administer gratification or refreshment, 1 
would be more in character with this supposed I 
state of feeling. 

Nehemiah xiii. 5: "And he (Eliashib, then 
priest) prepared for him (Tobiah) a great chamber, 
where aforetime they laid the meat offering, the 
frankincense, and the vessels, and the tithes of 
corn, the new wine, and the oil, which were com- | 
manded to be given to the Levites, and the singers, I 
and tlie porters ; and the offerings of the priests," 
By this we see how sacred the preparatives for the 
meat offering were considered, and especially the 
frankincense, which seems to have been used as an 
emblem or symbol of those holy aspirations, which 
in a figure carry up the mind itself to the everlast- 
ing source from which it emanated, and present, 
as it were, the soul itself to God in the spirit of I 
prayer. In the 9th verse we read of the cleansing 
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of the cliamber, and the bringing thither again the 
vessels of the house of God, n-ith the meat offering 
and the frankincense. 

Canticles iii. 6 : " Who is this that comcth up 
out of the wilderness like pillars of smoke, per- 
fumed with myrrh, and frankincense, with all 
powders of the merchant?" The editor of Cal- 
met''3 Dictionary observes, that "the immense 
quantity of perfumes burning around the approach- 
ing visitor, is alluded to with very great address 
under tliia comparison. The burning of perfumes 
in the East, in the front of processions, is very an- 
cient and very general. 

Canticles iv, 6 : " Until the day break, and the 
shadows flee away, I will get me to the mountain 
of myrrh, and to the hill of frankincense," " The 
holy hill," says Matthew Henry, " is here called 
both a mountain of myrrh, which is bitter, and a 
hill of frankincense, which is sweet, for there we 
shall have occasion to mourn and rejoice. Re- 
pentance is a bitter sweet, but in heaven it will be 
all frankincense, and no myrrh. Prayer is com- 
pared to incense, and Christ will meet his praying 
people, and will bless them." 

Verse 14: See " Cinnamon." 

As an acknowledgment of the regal dignity of 
the Saviour, theEastemsages,among other precious 
ofl'crings, presented him with frankincense, a na- 
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tural product of the country whence they came. 
Matthew ii. 11 : " Afld when they had opened their 
treasures, they presented him with gifts, gold, and 
frankincense, and myrrh." 

Revelations xviii. 13.— See "Cinnamon." 



GOPHER. 

It has been thought very probable that this 
wood was that of tlie cypress tree, simply from its 
being very durable and proper for shipping. It is 
said to have been so plentiful in the province of 
Babylon, that Alexander constructed a whole navy 
with it. 

The greater number of the Jewish Rabbies, 
however, considered gopher wood to be of the ce^ 
dar tree, on account of its abundance in that part 
of Asia. 



As the wood of either of these trees is of a fine 
texture and durable quality, it matters little to 
which we refer that of which Noah was com- 
manded to build his ark. Genesis vi. 14 : " Moke 
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uk of gopher wood." 
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GOURD. 

Two kinds of plants under the name of gourd, 
appear to be offered to our notice in Stripture. 
That which bears the Hebrew name " kikiun," is 
by Celsius identified with the " ricinus," (the great 
catapucus) of the monoscia class, monadelphia or- 
der. The caliw of the ataminiferousjiowej-s is five- 
cleft, that of the pistiliferous Jhw&rs three-parted. 
No corollas. The seed-vessel is three-celled. The 
leaves axe large, deeply divided into seven seg- 
ments, on long, tapering, purplish stalks. The 
Jiowers are in long green spikes. Dioscorides 
speaks of its rapid growth, and of the oil which is 
extracted from the berry. The celebrated traveller 
Niebuhr, who supposes it to be the same as tlie 
plant "elkheroa," thus describes it : "I saw for 
the first time at Basra, the plant ' el kheroa.' 
It has the form of a tree. The trunk appeared 
to me rather to resemble leaves than wood ; never- 
theless, it is harder than that which bears tlie 
Adam's fig. Each branch of the 'kheroa' has 
one large leaf, with six or seven foldings. This, 
plant was near to a rivulet, which watered it am- 
ply. At the end of October, 1765, it had risen 
mfxe mont/i's time, above eight feet, and bore at 
once flowers and fruit, ripe and unripe. Another 



tree of this 



species, 



which had not had so much 



water, had not grown more in a whole year. The 
flowers and leaves of it which I gathered, withered 
in a few minutes; as do all plants of a rapid 
growth. This tree is called at Aleppo 'palma 
christi,' an oil is made from it called ' oleum de 
kheroa.' " " Whoever," says Volney, speaking o£i 
the rapidity of vegetation in hot countries esped- 
ally of those plants whose roots are well moisteni 
" has travelled to Cairo or Hosetta, knows that theij 
species of gourd called ' kerra,' will in twenty-^ 
four hours send out shoots near four inches long.". 
The editor of Calmet's Dictionary is, however, vi 
opinion, that this last named plant, " kcrra," is 
related to the Bible plant, " ktkiun," only by its 
resemblance in name to the " kheroa," for though 
of quick growth, it does not seem to have the pro. 
perty of rising erect ; whereas, the " kheroa 
reaches eight feet in height, so that a man raaj-, 
very well sit under its shadow. 

There are various opinions respecting the planti 
translated "wild gourd," from the Hebrew word 
" pekaoth." It is a plant which produces leaves 
and branches much like garden cucumbers, which 
creep on the earth. Its fruit is of the size and 
figure of an orange, of a white, light substance be- | 
neath the rind, and so bitter, that it has been called' ( 
the gall of the earth. Celsius supposes it to be the 
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nlocynth," a plant whose leaves are large, the 
flowers white, and the fruit of the gourd kind, in 
size equal to a large apple, which when ripe, is 
yellow, very agreeable to the eye, but intolerably 
bitter to the taste- 
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2 Kings iv. 39, 40: "And one went out into 
le field to gather herbs, and found a wild vine, 

and gathered thei'eof wild gourds, his lap full ; 
and came and shred them into the pot of pottage ; 
for they knew them not," &c. " And it came to 
pass, as they were eating of the pottage, that they 
cried out and said, O thou man of God, there is 
death in the pot ; and they could not eat thereof. 
But he said. Then bring meal ; and he cast it into 
the pot : and there was no harm in the pot." The 
withering influence of the curse affects every earthly 
blessing, and poisons even the comforts and supports 
of life. This nauseous plant was found growing 
with other useful and savoury herbs, and gathered 
with them for food. The effects of its poisonous 
juice were nullified by the simple addition of meal, 
that the miraculous power might be the more con- 
spicuous, and immediately referred to heaven. 

Jonah iv, 6, 7 : " And the Lord prepared a 
gourd, and made it to come up over Jonah, that 
t might be a shadow over his head, to deliver him 
from his grief; so Jonah was exceeding glad of 
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the gourd. But God prepared a worm, when the ' 
morning rose the next day, and it smote the gourd, 
that it withered,^ 

" O tell us not of happier hours," 
When the gay spring of life was onra; 
Of glowing fancy's meteor hlaze. 
And youth's gay dream of blissful days ; 
Those transient fascinations brig-ht, 
O how delusive was their light ! 
Sapless those gourds that treacli'rous grew, 
To cheat our childhood's careless view ; 
Vain shelter, that each hope hetray'd. 
Nought but the shadow of a shude ! 
Ah ! let them fade — while faith's bright eye 
Sees a seraphic shelter nigh. 
Of golden groves, and blooming bowers. 
And gourds with everlasting flowers. 

Jonah iv. Q, 10 : " And God said to Jonah, Doost 
thou well to he angry for the gourd ? and lie said. 
I do well to be angry, even unto death. Then said 
the Lord, thou hast had pity on the gourd for the 
which thou hast not laboured, neither madest it to 
grow ; which came up in a night, and perished in 
a night ; and should not I spare Nineveh, that 
great city ?" God in hia tender mercy expostulated 
with the prophet, querulous and unreasonable as 
he was; and by a practical illustration, which, if 
we were speaking of an act of man's intelligence, 
ve should commend for its propriety and beauty^ 
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I'd before liim the selfishness and injustice of 
Jiis complaints. It was indeed a very affecting 
instance of condescension in the great "Creator and 
Disposer of all things, thus to lay aside the terrors 
of his majesty, and to deal with his undutiful 
creature as a father with his son, by appealing to 
his reason and consideration, rather than to his 
fears. We have already adverted to the rapid 
growth and brief existence of the gourd ; and as 
we read that God in this case " prepared a gourd"' 
for the occasion, we may suppose that it was so 
made, to flourish and decay with more than the com- 
mon transitoriness of its species, the better to con- 
trast with the durability and value of a great city, 
full of life, and that lay within walls of three days' 
journey in circuit. Thou nioumest over a fugi- 
tive plant, without sensation and intelligence, 'the 
son of a night,' as the Hebrew expresses it ; thou 
canst not endure to see this gourd so soon decay, 
whose nature it is to flourish and fade within a 
short period, and yet you have no tears or concern 
for a devoted city on the point of sinlcing with all 
its towers, and all that lives and moves within it, 
into desolation and ruin. Such was the affecting 
argument addressed to the petulant Jonah, by his 
gracious and Almighty Father, in whose compas- 
sion for the delinquent city, with its ovei-flowing 
population, we see the prelude of that divine love, 
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which has sauce been shown towards our guilty 
race, in that mysterious inetTioJ of pardon, where- 
by his justice and mercy were not merely recon- 
ciled, but made to display and illustrate each 
other's perfection. 



For Grape, see " Vine." 
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This name, annexed to several distinct genera, 
comprehends every variety of herbaceous produce 
given as food for cattle. 

We are indebted to the editor of Calmct'a Dic- 
tionary for the following information, which we 
give our readers in his own words. " The ma- 
nagement of grass as food for cattle in the East, 
the ideas connected with, or allusions to the na- 
ture of it, which is there extremely perishable, 
are so different from the attention paid to that ar- 
ticle of agriculture among ourselves, and from the 
permanent verdure in our own island, that we are 
in constant danger of mistaking the representations 
wliich refer to it in Scripture. In general, they 
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mow not tlieir grass as we do, to make hay, but 
cut it off the ground, green, or withered, as they 
have occasion to use it ; and here," says he, quot- 
ing from Roe's Voyage to India, and Russell's 
Account of Aleppo, "a strong argument, that 
may infallibly show tlie goodness of the soil, shall 
not escape my pen ; most apparent in this, that 
when the ground has been destitute of rain nine 
months together, and looks all of it like the 
barren sand in the deserts of Arabia, where there 
iti not one spire of green grass to be found ; within 
a few days after those fat, enriching sliowcra begin 
to fall, the face of the earth there, (as it were by a, 
new resurrection,) is so revived, and throughout, 
so renewed, as that it is presently covered all over 
with a pure green mantle." " In the depth of win- 
ter," says the last named traveller, describing the 
scenery around Aleppo, " the fields are not wholly 
divested of beauty, but the verdure of the spring, 
with the variegated tints and wild plants in blos- 
som towards the middle of March, is delightful 
beyond description." 



Genesis i. 11 : " And God said. Let the earth 
bring forth grass." The Great Creator in his pa- 
rental character, as it were, anticipating man's arri- 
val, makes preparation for his reception and main- 
tenance; providing not only for his immediate 
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wants in' a state of innoct^nce, but for the cattlfl 
which were destined to his si^rvice. 

Numbers xxii. 4 : " And Moab said unto tb£| 
elders of Midiaii, Now shall this company licfei 
up all that are round about us, as the ox licketB 
up the grass of the field." The propriety of thai 
phrase here used is one among the many instance 
of the significancy and pertinency that chara 
terize the language of Scripture. The ox havinjo 
no upper teeth, uses his tongue principally in fee 
iag upon grass, without whicli he would be scarcelyl 
able to bring the herbage into his mouth ; th» 
tongue has a peculiar roughness of surface to giv«^ 
him a greater purchase of the grass, and to aid ii 
the masticatiun. These circumstances direct us U 
the peculiar aptness and propriety of the simi1ilude)i 

Deuteronomy xi. 15 : " And I will send grass ii 
thy fields for thy cattle, that thou mayest eat and hoM 
full," Perhaps it may not be looking beyond the» 
meaning of Scripture, to suppose that the great 
first cause was willing here to present himself be- 
fore his people as the immediate source of all tiie 
comforts they were to enjoy, and to remind them 
bow continually he had them in bis eye, and how 
he supplied the wants of all these, the lowest w 
of his creative liand, with this one gracious e 
in view, "the service of man." Well m 
servant David e.\claim, with such innunicrablef^ 
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proofs iif providential love in every blade of grass 
uround him, "Lord, what is mau that thou hast 
such respect uoto him, and the son of man, that 
thou so visitest him !" 

Deuteronomy xxix. 22 — S4 ; " The stranger that 
shall come from a far land, shall say, when they 
see the plagues of that land, and the sicknesses 
which the Lord hath laid upon it ; and that the 
whole land thereof is brimstone, and salt, and 
burning; that it is not sown, nor beareth, nor any 
grass groweth therein, like the overthrow of So- 
dom, and Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim, which 
the Lord overthrew in his anger, and in his wrath r 
even ail nations shall say, Wherefore hath the Lord 
done thus unto this land ?" Sic. There is something 
peculiarly calculated to interest our aflections, and 
tu stir the bosom, in the account which Moses 
gives us of God's dealings with this perverse peo- 
ple. After tlic fullest display of his Almighty 
power and all-protecting love, in their preservation 
amidst so many perils, all he asks of them is, that 
they would make him the object of their entire 
trust, and consider him as having purchased an 
exclusive title to their worship and adoration. 
He condescends (we speak it with reverence) to 
appeal to their implanted sense of justice, and the 
dictates of their common reason; and he makes 
this appeal by placing them in a manner upon an 
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eijoal footing with himself in the ri'ci prod ties of' 
love and duty. He lays himself under a covt-nanti 
engagement to them, till his forbearance seems tei 
be overcome by their provocations ; and his an] 
breaks forth in denunciations of consuming ven-^ 
geance. He reminds them of the fall of Sudom 
and Gomorrah, and that instead of that exuberant 
fertility which the land presented to them on their' 
taking possession of it, the very herbage should dis»; 
apjicar, and their posterity should read in the ruia. 
with which it should be overspread, a perpetual.' 
record of the treachery and ingratitude of their 
fathers. 

Deuteronomy xxxii. 2: "My doctrine shall 
drop as the rain, my speech shall distil as the dew, 
as the small rain upon the tender herb, and as 
the showers u]X)n the grass." A beautiful figure, 
under which is represented the genial influence of 
that heavenly instruction of which Moses was the 
vehicle to the chosen people. As the small rain 
which descends softly and silently, and is plea- 
sant and welcome to the thirsty earth, supplying 
the tender herb with the nourishment best suited to 
its nature, so the word of divine communication 
is }x)ured upon the hearts of those whom God 
chooses, noiselessly but efi'ectually, "with gentle 
yet prevailing force.'' 

The direction given by Ahab to Obadiah 
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seart-Ii by the brooks and fountains of water for 
litrbage, agrees with the account given ua of a 
Syrian summer, at which time " grass is alune to 
be found in the vicinity of springs of water."" 1 
Kings xviii, 5 : " And Ahab said unto Obadiah, 
Go into the land, unto all fountains of water, and 
unto all brooks, peradventure we may find grass 
to save the liorses and mules alive, that we lose 
rot all the beasts." 

2 Kings six. 26 : " Therefore their inhabitants 
were of small power; they were dismayed and 
confounded ; they were as the grass of the field, and 
as the green herb, as the grass on the house-tops."" 
By looking more closely into the original, we may 
observe a gradation of poetical imagery in this 
comparison, too interesting to be overlooked, and 
by which the utter imbecility of the cities con- 
quered by Sennacherib is, with an affecting pro- 
priety, presented to our view. The passage is 
thus translated by Dr. Taylor: "Their inhabi- 
tants were of shortened hands, dismayed, ashamed, 
they were as grass of the field, (vegetables in ge- 
neral,) as the green buddings of grass, as the ten- 
der risings on the house-tops, and those too struck 
by the wind before it is advanced in growth to a. 
rising up." 

Job V. 25 : " Thou shalt know that thy seed 
shall be great, and thine offspring as t!ie grass of 
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the earth." This seems to imply more than th*l 
mere blessing of a numerous posterity: his childreitfl 
should revive his sinking heart, and refresh JtM 
when it was weary, as the thirsty earth is re^l 
freshed with fertilizing showers, and thence re^J 
ceives its verdant coating. 

Job vi. 5 : " Doth the wild ass bray when he 
hath grass, or loweth the ox over his fodder ?" 
Perhaps it might be more properly translated ' 
the midst of grass,'" as being more consonant witll-fl 
the Hebrew expression, and certainly more signttl 
Scant of that discontented state of mind, which it^ 
apt to repine when surrounded with bles 
Of such a state of mind. Job very naturally re- I 
pels the imputation. 

Job xl. 15 : " Behold now Behemoth, which ] 
made with thee ; he eateth grass as an os." It i 
considered doubtful whether we are to understand^ 
the elephant or hippopotamus as describe<l in tbi>B 
chapter ; but the latter being an amphibious ani- j 
mal, the feeding upon grass seems mentioned at 1 
characteristic of that species. 

Psalm xxxvii. 2 : " For they shiill soon be cut 
down like the grass, and wither as the green herb." 
The peculiarly feeble and perishable nature of 
Eastern herbage, as we have already noticed, gives . 
great propriety to this comparison. 

Psalm Ixxii. 6 : "He shall come down like rain j 
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upon the mown grass :" or, as rendered by Dr. 
Taylor, "on the grass that has been fed oft'."' 
The poetical image is very pleasing and appro- 
priate : we are to bear in mind the extreme rich- 
ness of the soil of Palestine, and the sudden re- 
vival wliich it experiences, after having been burnt 
up by an overpowering sun, from the fertilizing 
infiiience of a few abundant showers. Where, 
then, can there be found a more delightful illus- 
tration of the impregnation which the heart of 
man receives from our gracious Paraclete, when 
he pours upon it his rich consolations, and awakens 
it to new life and hopeP 

Psalm Ixxii. 16 : " They of the city shall flourish 
like grass of the earth." There seema here to be 
An allusion not only to the multiplication of Chris- 
tian converts, but also to " the beauty of holiness" 
which they should display. To enjoy this senti- 
ment, we must recollect the character of Eastern 
verdure, to which the attention has been already 
directed. 

Psalm xc. 5, 6: " They are like grass wliich 
groweth up ; in the morning it fiourisheth, in the 
evening it is cut down and withereth." 

Psalm ciii. 15: "As for man, his days are as 
graMS, as the flower of the field so he flourisheth." 

Isaiah xl. 6, 7 : " All flesh is grass, and all the 
goodliness thereof is as the flower of the field; 
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the grass withereth, the flower faJoth, because the J 
spirit of the Lord bloweth upon it; surely thei 
people is grass." The Psalmist, as well as the I 
prophet, seem to comprehend the whole term of J 
man's existence in these beautiful alhisions to the t 
brevity of human life. In the first of the above! 
verses, we have the infancy of life indicated by! 
the " tender risings," rendered grass in our bibles; I 
then the proceeding to established life, " in the I 
day dawn it flourishes;" and lastly, the decay of J 
life, " towards evening it is cut down, and is I 
dry." 

Psalm civ. 14 : " He causeth the grass to grouRl 
for the cattle, and herb for the service of man.'* ' 
To introduce any reflection upon this passage, 
looks at first bke the obtrusion of a trite topic 
upon our readers ; but there is always something 
that lies in the recesses of scriptural wisdonof ■ 
which seems to deny itself to the superficial ol>*4 
server. On a hasty reading of the above testi- 
mony to the goodness of God, we are apt to tak* I 
but a short measure of the divine bounty. To see [ 
the magnitude of the provision made for the J 
whole animated part of the creation in its entire 
length and breadth, we must consider the whole | 
surface of the earth as exhibiting the effect of it. 
We look upon the production of water from the 
rock, as a miraculous display of the power ton- I 
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ceded to Moses ; but at the same bicWing, and In 
a manner no less wonderful, the inert substance- 
the clay and dust of the earth — have been made to 
give out a produce entirely foreign and opposed to 
it in ([uality and appearance, covering it with 
beauty and delight. Man walks amidst all these 
testimonies, and treads them under his feet, scarcely 
conscious of the benefaction ; they have a voice, 
but that voice is scarcely heard by him; their 
line is gone out through all the earth, and their 
words unto the end of the world ; but man looks 
upon all this with little else than the feeling of 
property in it, or the desire of compassing it, as a 
source of supply to his bodily wants and selfish 
vanities ; till, by the influence of the divine Spirit, 
he ia made to recognise the handy-work of his 
Creator, and to see his own inheritance in His 
love, attested and confirmed through this wide 
economy of blessings and mercies. See also cslvii. 8. 
Psalm cvi. 20 : '* Thus they changed their glory 
into the similitude of an ox that eateth grass." It 
was permitted the Israelites to use symbols, mys- 
tically expressive of the glory of Jehovah, of 
which the ox, under a certain form of repre- 
sentation, was one. This mystical symbol, their 
proneness to idolatry converted into an object of 
worship : a transition the more natural to this car- 
nal people, from the contagious influence of the 
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example of Egypt, so long the place of tlieir so- 
journ, where the ox was an object of worship. 

Psalnicxxix. 6: "Let them be as the grass upon 
the house-tops, which withereth afore it growethup." 
The grass casually growing upon the house-top 
would naturally be very scanty in quantity and weak 
io growth — so weak as to have its maturity inteiv 
cepted by the beams of a Syrian sun ; and in thi« 
view of the case, no fact could have been better 
selected to present an image of the speedy terminal:! 
tion of the career of those men who set God at de>: 
fiance, or forget bis title to their fear and adoration- 
Proverbs ssvii. 25: "Thehayappeareth,and the 
tender grass sheweth itself, and herbs of the moun- 
tains are gathered," We will again borrow from 
the facts afforded by the same able commentator 
an elucidation of this passage, Uy rendering the 
word " hay" *' first shoots," or tender risings of 
grass, as he recommends, we shall find the progress 
of vegetation poetically laid in order before us : 
first come the tender risings, as harbingers of fer- 
tility ; then, their more welcome appearance ID 
budding greenness ; and lastly, the grouping to- 
gether of these tufts of grass, beginning to clothe 
and adorn the mountains with delightful ver- 
dure. 

Isaiah xv. 6 : " For the hay is withered away* 
the grass faileth, there IB no green thing." Th« 
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same sort of climax occurs here, on whicli we have 
commented iininediately above; but the prophetic 
sense couched under it, stands in melancholy con- 
trast to that beautiful description of the advance 
of summer. 

Isaiah sxxv.S: "And theparched ground shall 
become a pool, and the thirsty land springs of 
water : in the habitation of dragons where each lay, 
shall be grass, with reeds and rushes." The phy- 
sical circumstances of the country of Syria were 
such, as to furnish to the prophets of the Old Tes- 
tament very splendid opportxmities of announcing 
the vicissitudes, prosperous and adverse, which the 
typical and spiritual Israel of God were to expe- 
rience in the awful career which lay before them. 
That territory sometimes presented, especially after 
- & long continuance of parching winds, such an 
aspect of desolation, as seemed to place the inha- 
bitants on the very verge of destruction, when sud- 
denly the fountains of heaven opened upon it, 
and effected so rapid a restoration, that in a few 
days the whole surface began to smile, and so 
quickly to teem with vegetable life, that all around 
was beauty and abundance: in these surprising 
transitions the band of God was strikingly visible, 
and men were kept in a sense of their perpetual 
dependence on providential interpositions. Nor 
ouitid any thing serve better to represent the ojje- 
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rations of divine love in its roiiuwing and trans- 1 
forming influences— the growth and expansion oTJ 
the kingdom of grace^and the enlargement of the 
church and its privileges. 

Much the same sort of remark is applicable toj 
xliv. 3, 4 : "I will pour my spirit upon thy sceAiT 
and my blessing upon thine offspring : and theyl 
shall spring up as among the grass," 

Jeremiah xiv. 5, G : " Yea, the hind also calvec 
in the field, and forsook it, because there was I 
no grass: and the wild asses did stand in the J 
high places, they snuffed up the wind like dnu'l 
gons; their eyes did fail because there was i 
grass.'' The utmost energy of expression is ei 
])loyed to set forth the severity of this famine, which 5 
continued to afflict tlie land from the latter ena ] 
of Josiah's to the beginning of Jehoiakim's reign ; 
no description of a drought could give us a morel 
striking and affecting picture of the utter destitu- 
tion of the land. To such a degree should grass J 
be wanting, that the most tender of brute animaU J 
should, contrary to her instinct, forsake her young J 
in its most helpless state for want of nourishment, 
and the wild ass, which feeds sparingly, and upon j 
the common dry lierbs of the desert, should I 
constrained even to quit his habitation in the ] 
wilderness for want of provender. 

Jeremiah I. 11: "Because ye were glad. 
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cause ye rejoiced, O ye destroyers of mine lie- 
ritage, because ye are grown fat as the heifer at 
grass, and bellow as bulls," The unrestrained 
freedom with which the Babylonians overrun the 
fertile territory of Judea, wasting and devouring 
with wanton barbarity its fair domain, is forcibly 
brought before us, under the comparison of a 
heifer ranging at pleasure over the green pasture, 
consuming where and what she pleases. 

Amos vii. 1, 2: "Thus hatli the Lord shewed 
unto me ; and behold, He formed grasshoppers in 
the beginning of the shooting up of the latter 
growth, and lo, it was the latter growth after 
the king's mowings, (or rather grazings or feed- 
ings, hay-making not being a custom among Ori- 
entals.) And it came to pass that wlien they 
(the locusts or grasshoppers) had made an end 
of eating the grass of the land, then 1 said,"' 
&c. The extent of this threatened calamity can 
scarcely be estimated without understanding, in 
some degree, the restless and consuming cha- 
racter of these insects, which is such, that all 
the herbage of the country is soon sacnlit:ed to 
their voracity. The traces of their devastations 
are most melancholy ; the whole surface of the 
ground, in a few hours after their visit, exchanges 
its florid and verdant hue for an aspect of perfect 
sterility and exhaustion. 
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Miculi V. 7: " Ad(I the remnant of Jacob 
shall be in the midst of many people as a dew 
from the L.ord, as the showers upon the grass, 
that tarrieth not for man, nor waiteth for the sons 
of men." We have already made some observa- 
tions upon the rapid growth of verdure in eastern 
countries, which follows a copious fall of rain 
and dew. Upon a soil that lias been deprived 
of all moisture for nine months in the year, these 
showers have a peculiarly enriching and fertilizing 
power. Keeping this in mind, we shall enter 
into the beauty of the comparison, and see this 
gracious promise in its fullest extent. 

Zechariah s. 1 1 " Ask ye of the I-ord rain, 
so the Lord shall make bright clouds, and give 
them showers of rain, to every one grass in the 
field." The blessing here specified, being the same 
with that alluded to in the foregoing text) we will 
not make any further observation upon it. 

Matthew vi, 30; "Wherefore if God so clothe 
the grass of the field, which to-day is, and tt>- 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much 
more clothe you, O ye of little faith !" Grass 
here seems to be used for vegetable substances in 
general ; not to be prepared as food in the oven, 
but to be employed as fuel in the preparation of 
other articles of subsistence : fuel, such as is to be 
found in other countries, either upon or under 



f surface of the earth, being comparatively but 
very rare. 

Matthew xiv. 19 : " Christ commanded the mul- 
titude," miraculously fed by him, " to sit down on 
the grass." St. John adds, in the 10th verse of 
chapter vi : " There was much grass in the place." 
The mind of the Holy Spirit in dictating that 
sweet psalm, wherein we are invited to resort, 
under the leading of divine guidance, to the green 
pastures, beside the still waters, conversant as it 
was with all the holy expectancies of the people of 
God, in all time to come, had doubtless in pros- 
pect those pastures into which Christ was to lead 
his flock, so that we may contemplate with joy 
and comfort, the affinity of these two passages of 
Scripture, and trace those features of connexion 
and resemblance, which harmonize the dispensation 
of the old and new covenants of mercy, under the 
law and the gospel. Sweet and refreshing must 
that verdant resting-place have been, on which the 
Saviour gave the great demonstration of his divi- 
nity by a miracle, distinguished by its publicity 
and notoriety, from all other similar attestations ; 
here the great shepherd of the true Israel revealed 
himself in all the glory of his pastoral character, 
and upon this green platform erected the ever- 
growing structure of his church, and distributed 
that typical bread of life which was to nourish the 
soul for immortality. 
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ence of the strong heat, is an affeclinj» similitude 
to represent the sudden loss which all that is most 
brilliant, vigorous, and graceful among men, ex- 
periences irnder the hand of him "whoputteth 
down one, and settelh up another," according to 
his good pleasure; and is sure to visit those 
" who boast themselves in the multitude of their 
riches, Man being in honour, is compared with 
the beasts that perish — this is the way of them." 
Under the first trumpet, Revelations viii. 7, we 
are told, "The green grass was burnt up;" an 
appropriate metaphor to express the calamities and 
desolation of war, " The grass of the earth, green 
things," and things not injured by the symbolical 
trumpet, may be the true servants of God, who 
were preserved from the ravages of the Saracens 
under Mahomet, ix. 4. 



HAZEL. — Cory f us aveUana. 

HOlflEi:! A . POL YANDH 1 A. 

The staminiferous Jlowern (which are so many 
long and delicate threads, of a lively, scarlet co- 
lour) are disposed in elegantly pendant catkins. 
The caliv is three-cleft and permanent ; that of 
the pistiliferous flowers is a two-leaved erect peri- 
anth. There is no corolla in either. The seed 
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is an ovate nut, slightly pointed. Tl 
this species arp nearly round, and hea 
Though its fruit is ripened late in tl e au umnf] 
it blossoms early in the spring. Th 
scarcely ever suffered to reach its destined height, 
lieing prematurely cut do\ni for walking sticks, 
fishing rods, &c. 



This tree is named but once in Scripture, 
Genesis xxx. 37 ; where Jacob is said to have 
made rods of its slender and flexible branchi 
"And Jacob took him rods of green poplar, and 
of the hazel and chesnut tree." 
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HEATH.— fj-ica vulgaj 



— MONOG^NIA. 



I 



The cafix is a four-leaved perianth. Corolla 
one-petaled, in the form of a bell. The aeed-veaxel 
is a capsule, nearly round, four-celled. Seeds 
numerous. The leaves are small, hnear or ovate. 

The common heath is a foot or two in height, 
the stem very much branched, the flowers on pe- 
duncles, of the same length as the leaves : it springs 
up in barren moors, blooming towards the end of 
summer ; but it is only within the compass of a 



few years that this plant has r 



I any impfirt.. 
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ance in the vegetable world ; and even at the pre- 
sent day it is little regarded in warm climates. 

By some, the word "heath," in Scripture, is 
rendered " a blasted tree '* bereft of its foliage. 
The author of " Scripture Illustrated," supposes it 
to be a species of lichen, the product of equato- 
rial deserts, (where the heath is not found,) and 
which is capable of enduring the most parching 
heat. 



Those who place their confidence in the power 
of man, rather than in the omnipotence of God, 
and live in a state of alienation from him, are like 
a solitary and neglected plant, which is a source 
neither of profit nor delight, and vegetates with a 
sort of barren luxuriance in wild and desolate 
places. Jeremiah xvii. 6 : " Cursed be the man 
who trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm, 
and whose heart departeth from the Lord ; for he 
shall be like the heath in the desert, and shall not 
see when good cometh ; but shall inhabit the 
parched places in the wilderness, in a salt land and 
not inhabited." 

1. 
Ah ! helpless they who place their trust 
Upon a feeble child of dust ; 
Who build their confidence in clay. 
And make an arm of flesh their stay. 



Like Mine abaudoii'd desert tluw'r, 
Uil visited by dew or ahow'r. 
The good that cornea they never know. 
And with unlov'd luxuriance grow. 

3. 
No grace or beauty marks their bloom, 
They bloasom, but without perfunie; 
And eoon they pass away unseeU] 
Onmark'd, as though iliey had not been. 

But he who leans upon the Lord, 
Whose confidence is in his word. 
Who in the effort of defence. 
Takes hold of his omnipotence ; 

5. 
Like the tree planted by the stream, 
That spreading courts the sunny gleam. 
And throwing out its branches high. 
Uplifts its homage to the sky. 



Strong and secure he takes his stand. 

And bright and green his leaves expand, 

Uitfailhig vigour in his root. 

Immortal beauty in his fruit. 
To be like the heath in the wilderness, is to be I 
out of the reach of observation and discovery ; a»A I 
is therefore an allusion that very forcibly expresses I 
theremote diatancetowhich it was necessary that tlie J 
Moabites should fly, in order to estape the danger 1 
which threatened them. Jeremiah xlviii. 6 : " Flee, 1 
save your lives, be like the heath in tlic wilderness 




FENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA, 

Tile ea/ix is an umbel, with many spreading 
rays. The corolla consists of five white heart- 
shaped, unequal petals. No seed-vessel. The 
fntii is nearly globose. The root resembles that 
of a smalt parsnip. The stem, which is from three 
to four feet and upwards in height, is branched 
towards the top. The lower leaves, are very 
large, of a dark green colour. 

This plant, is justly stigmatized as one of the 
most noxious of vegetable poiaons : when taken in- 
ternally, it is said to occasion disorders of tlie 
senses, convulsions, and sometimes death. It may 
easily be mistaken for a wholesome plant, and the 
mistake has sometimes been fatal. The henbane, 
equally dangerous in its effects and deceptious 
in appearance, has been thought by some more 
likely to be the plant alluded to in Scripture: 
it grows plentifully in the sandy deserts of Cairo. 
Its powder, when inadvertently taken, has been 
known to occasion insanity and deatli. 



The prophet Hosea x. 4, thus laments the perver- 
sion of justice to the injury or destruction of men: 
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"Judgment springclh up, like hemlock in the J 
furrows of the field." So Amos vi. 12: 
have turned the fruit of righteousness into liem>J 
lock." The resemblance drawn by the prophetia 
IB the more striking, when we consider the veil o 
equity which these unjust judges threw over than 
base designs, in order that they might carry themfl 
to their most successful consummation. 



HYSSOP.— ffi/esopus offidnalw. 

DIDYNAMIA. — GT.MNOSPERMIA. 

The calix is a one-leafed perianth. CoroUaA 
one-petaled, ringent. No seed-vessel, the caliat fos-tA 
tering the seeds, which are four in number. Thall 
height of this species is a foot and a half. The'T 
leavesaie narrow, hardjand odoriferous, varying in'l 
colour, as well as the fiowers, some being white, ] 
striped with green, others with the leaves wholly I 
yellow. The blossom is of an azure colour, re- 
sembling an ear of com. It appears to be a na- 
tive of Egypt and Syria, and grows abundantly on 
the mountains around Jerusalem, and in the cre~ ^ 
vices of the city walls. 

It has much medicinal efiicacy, and posse 
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cleansing qualities; from which it probably de- 
rives its Hebrew name, "Aziib," ov "herb for 
purifying holy places." 

Haselquist identifies with this plant a minute 
species of moss, which lie discovered near the 
fountain of Siloani, and in abundance on the walls 
of Jerusalem. 



Exodus xii. 22 : " And ye shall take a bunch of 
hyssop, and dip it in the blood that is in the bason, 
and strike the lintel and the two side-posts with 
the blood that is in the bason." 

Leviticus xiv. 4, 6, 49, 51, 52: "Then shall 
the priest command to take for him that is to be 
cleansed, two birds alive and clean, cedar wood, 
and scarlet, and hyssop." " As for the living bird, 
be shall take it, and the cedar wood, and the scar- 
let, and the hyssop, and shall dip them and the 
living bird in the blood of the bird that was 
killed." " And he shall take to cleanse the house, 
two birds, and cedar wood, and scarlet, and hys- 
sop," SiC. As the hyssop, before its purifying 
effects could be experienced, must first be dipped 
in the blood, so " the word and the ordinances and 
all the operations of the Spirit," says Matthew 
Henry, " receive tlieir efficacy for our cleansing, 
from the blood of Christ." 



To these typical purifications, allusion is niada>l 
Hebrews ix. 19. 

A bunch of hyssop was immersed in the i 
of purification, which might shadow forth the 
ordinances of the gospel, in wliich the Saviour's 
blood is applied to our souls. Numbers xix. 18 : 
" And a clean person shall take hyssop and dip 
it in the water, and sprinkle it upon the tent, 
and upon all the vessels, and upon the persons that 
were there, and upon him that touched a bone, 
or one slain, or one dead, or a grave," 

1 Kings iv. 33, see " Cedar." 

King David, alluding to these ceremonial puri* 
fications of the law, entreats that his guilty and 
polluted soul may receive the holy ablution of the 
Saviour's blood. Psalm li, 7: "Purge me with 
hyssop and I shall be clean, wash me and I shall 
be whiter than snow." 

John iix. 29 : " And they filled a sponge wjl 
vinegar, and put it upon hyssop, and put it 
his mouth." St. Matthew and St. Mark relat 
that the sponge full of vinegar was put upon 
reed. To reconcile this variety, it has been sup>^ 
posed that what St. Matthew and St. Mark calfc] 
reed, and St. John hyssop, meant the same thing, 
there being a species of hyssop growing upon a 
stalk, long enough to have enabled a person stand- 
ing by to reach the Saviour's mouth; but this 
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seems a fuDciful and gratuitous way of making 
two narratives agree, between which there is no 
substantial difference. It is only to suppose that 
St. John contents himself with saying that the 
vinegar was put upon the hyssop, without advert- 
ing to the mode by which the hyssop was made to 
reach the Saviour's mouth ; whereas the two other 
Svangelists state it to have been done by a reed. 



JUNIPER.— /wniperas. 



'There are many reasons which induce commen- 
tators to prefer the rendering of the Hebrew word 
*'Rothem," (which seems to correspond with the 
Arabic word " Ratamj") broom (Genista) instead 
of Juniper, which we find in several passages of 
Scripture. It grows like the juniper in the de- 
sert, very abundantly in the sandy plains about 
Suez, Its flowers are white and sessile, its leaves 
single, and its fruit oval. The seeds are in two 
rows. The shrub having only a few straggling 
branches, gives but a very poor defence in a hot 
open country ; but, according to Virgil, there is a 
kind of shade which it affords, capable of yielding 
a scanty shelter for the wandering shepherd and 
fau flock. 



" To leave the lofty plants — the lowly kind 
Are for the shepherd or the aheep design 'li. 
E'en humble broom and osiers have their u»e, 
And shade for sleep, and food for flocks prudue 

When thrown into the fire, it makes a greater 
crepitation and a livelier flame than most other 
woods, though probably it would not continue so 
long in an ignited state as that of the juniper, which 
some have even affirmed will retain heat a whole 
year, when covered with ashes of the same kii 
which statement has some countenance from Pliny, 
From Forskall we gather that it makes good char- 
coal ; caravans loaded with it travel from the deserts 
to Cairo ; and Denon mentions one composed of five 
hundred camels, bringing the productions of the 
deserts into this town from Mount Sinai, charcoal 
being the chief of their lading. " By uniting the 
Professor's testimony with that of Denon's," says 
Dr. Taylor, "we conclude that charcoal made of 
the retem was what they brought," It is certain 
that travellers in these parts, who feel the cold of 
the nights more sensibly on account of the con- 
trast with the burning heat of the day, are accus- 
tomed to gather tlie broom, as well as other dry 
boughs, &e. wherewith to make their fire. There 
does not appear to be much to justi 
position, that the root of the broom would bc| 
more palatable as food than that of the junipi 
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ItissaicI by some, that the Arabians designate it by 
a term which implies its pernicious effect to be such 
that it causes fainting; on the other hand, Dio- 

scorides asserts that the rape growing from the 
root is sometimes eaten raw, and sometimes boiled 
like asparagus. " I much question," says Har- 
mer, " whether the roots of the juniper, or of any 
other tree in these deserts, can afford nourishment 
to the human body ;" but more will be said upon 
this subject in its proper place. 

It may be proper to add that the word, in one 
place where it occui-s in our Bibles, has been ren- 
dered by Josephus " a certain tree ;" and by the 
Septuagint "a plant;" by the Syriiic "a turpen- 
tine tree ;" and by tlie Chaldee " broom." " Per- 
haps," says Calmet, " the Hebrew may signify 
any wild shrub or plant." 



1 Kings xix. 4, 5 : " But he (Elijah) himself 
went a day's journey into the wilderness, and came 
and sat down under a juniper tree; and here- 
quested for himself that he might die ; and said, 
It is enough ; now, O Lord, take away my life, 
for I am not better than my fathers. And as he 
lay under a juniper tree, behold, then an angel 
touched him, and said unto him. Arise and cat." 
Though the broom grows but to the magnitude 
of a small shrub, yet the prophet might have 
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sought refreshment under its shadow in the midst of 
a sultry desert. It would be very unworthy of this 
servant of the Lord to suppose, with some commen- 
tators, that under the shade of the juniper he sought 
what would be pernicious to that life, concern- 
ing which in a moment of dejection he manifests a 
blameable indifference. We cannot, however, but 
be surprised to meet this faithful and courageous 
prophet a trembling fugitive in a wilderness, after 
thesensibleeshibitionof Almighty ]K)wer which he 
had so lately witnessed, and giving way to an im- 
pulse of terror, succeeded by an impression of melan- 
choly, at a time when he had such peculiar reas(Hi I 
for confiding in God. A few hours before, we wer^ J 
with him on CarniePs height, confronting and sub* I 
duing the prophets of Baal with holy intrepidity I 
and zealous affection ; and now we behold him t 
sinking under the intimidation of an imbecile mo-l 
narch's threat. We should put much too low anM 
estimate upon the character of Elijah, were we to J 
impute to him vacillation or inconsistency of prio- i 
ciple. But his case is that of all the faithful ser- I 
vants of God : it pleased his gracious Father to 
give him experimental knowledge of the necessity 
of divine support to sustain that constancy of 
mind which was essential to the discharge of his 
high duties and relations; it might, loo, have pos- 
sibly happened that the prophet, reasoning from 
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those convictions of abSKty and courage, of which 
he could not but be conscious, might have been in- 
duced in some moments c^infirmitj togo forth m his 
own independence, and with too much confidence 
in himself. However it was, and making all allow- 
ances for human infirmity, scriptural history prc^ 
sents us nowhere with a sublimer specimen of re- 
ligious magnanimity. 

1. 

Ah^ why an outcast on the desert wild. 

Wanders the prophet, shelterless and faint ? 

God is still near Hb unbelieving child. 

To mark his fears, and hear his peevish plaint. 

2. 
Not such his holy trust on Carmel's height. 

When by a heav'nly impulse boldly led. 
With ghostly courage and mysterious might. 

The blood of Baal's priests he singly shed. 

Now startled by a feeble monarch's frown, 

With tim'rous heart he trembling speeds away ; 

As though there were no God his griefs to own. 
Behold him a desponding exile stray. 

4. 

Beneath a dry and shadeless plant he lies^ 
And seeks repose upon the burning ground ; 

Unquiet slumbers close his weary eyes. 
While nature sleeps in desolation round. 

M 



A voice from heav'n, with siidileii solace, br 
Tile drearj silence of the desert air. 

With stirring joy his tranced soul awakea. 
To meet the welcome of au angol there. 



O may ice truat that same indulgent care. 
Which met the prophet with unask'd relief. 

That love which lialen'd to his fretiiil pray'r. 
And with rebidtmg mercy chid his grief. 

Job XXX. i: "They cut up juniper roots for 
food." Bitter and unwholesome as must have 
been the food which this root (whether of the juni- 
per or broom) would have afforded, the destitute 
wanderers here described might be reduced by the 
stress of their wants to resort to it for aliment. 
But still, considering the nauseous and innutritive 
qualities of these plants, we feel ourselves strongly 
inclined to adopt the opinion of those who sup- 
pose the word would be better translated fuel in- 
stead of food, as we find the same word in the 
original is rendered in another passage of Scripture 
where it occurs. 

Psalm cxx. 4, 5: " What shall be given nnto 
thee, or what shall be done unto thee, thou false 
tongue P Sharp arrows of the mighty, with coals 
of juniper." The terrors of the Lord, numerous, 
sharp, and speedily executed, may be represented 



by the " arrows ;" and the awful duration of Grod's 
righteous anger by the coals of juniper, which, as 
we have before observed, have the property of re- 
taining heat for an unusual length of time. If how- 
ever, we accept the translation given by Dr. Tay- 
lor, the sense and bearing of the passage is wholly 
altered. It is as follows : 

"What shall be done unto thee, thou false tongucj 
Thou vihratest, flaahest, like a mighty weapon, 
Thou flashest like glowing coals of retem." 

The sense of the passage thus appears to fluc- 
tuate between these two interpretations of the 
Hebrew word, which, if rendered juniper, illus- 
trates the divine anger by comparing it to the 
I coal, which is cliaracterized by the duration of its 
I heat ; and if rendered broom, to anotlier species 
of combustible, which is more remarkable for the 
I vivacity and fury with which it burns. 



LEEK. — J Ilium pormm. 

HEX A ND ICt A. H O NOG Y N I A . 

The calix is a many-flowered spathe. The 
corolla has six oblong petals. The pericarp is a 
Tery short three-celled capsule. 

ls this plant holds a close affinity with the 



and garlick, 



incliK 



these last in our ■ 



description ; the Hebrew name likewise seems to 
imply a number of plants of much the same pro- 
perties and nature. 

This vegetable, which is cultivated over most 
of the known world, grows naturally in the deserts 
about Cairo; which seems to favour the idea that 
Egypt was its native country, where it was so 
highly esteemed, as to be held in superstitious re- 
verence ; and travellers account for this strong par- 
tiality by describing the Egyptian onion as vastly 
superior to that which is common in our country, 
being " soft, sweet, and easy of digestion." Hasel- 
qiiist, Sonini, and others, speak of their beauty and 
flavour. In the markets, where they are seen in 
abundance, they may be purchased for a mere 
trifle. The Turks eat them roasted with their other 
food, and think them a dehcacy fit for paradise ; 
and even among the delicious productions of India, 
this vegetable is a favourite. 



The favourable opinion the Israelites enter- 
tained of these Egyptian productions, and tlieir 
repining remembrance of them in the wilder- 
ness, may be accounted for by the above tes- 
timonies to their excellence. Numbers xi. 5 : " We 
remember the fish which we did eat, the cucum- 
bers, the melons, and the leeks and the onions," &c. 



LENTIL.— £:rDMm /ens. 

DIADELFHIA. DECANDRIA 

The caliv, which is a perianth, has five divi- 
sions, the length of the corolla. The corolla is 
papilionaceous. The pericarp or seed-vessel, is an 
oblong legume, enclosing from two to four seeds. 

This small kind of pulse, which is a species of 
bean, rises with weak stalks, a foot and a half high, 
having winged leaves at each joint, terminating in 
a tendril, which supports it by clinging to some 
other plant. 

This vegetable is commonly eaten by the poorer 

inhabitants of some islands in the Archipelago, and 

other warm countries. It was so btlle regarded 

by the Romans, that they valued it less than ano- 

I ther ordinary grain, probably of the barley kind, 

I'jfiDni which was made a sort of beer called Alica. 

I It was better thought of in Egypt, however, where 

I it grows abundantly. Dr. Shaw tells us, that in 

I Sarhary, lentiles are dressed in the same manner as 

I beans, dissolving readily into a mass, and making 

I « pottage of a chocolate colour. " Lentiles," says 

B another Eastern traveller, "find place in a variety 

l:of dishes, and are material articles in the diet of 

Ijthe po()r." 



In exchange for this c 



s food '' profane Esa 



willingly bartered the privileges of his birth-right. 
Geneds xxv. 34 : " Then Jacob gave Esau bread 
and pottage of lentiles, and he did eat and drink] 
and rose up and went his way : thus Esau despii 
his birth-right." 

3 Samuel xvii. 38 — See " Bean." 

2 Samuel xxiii. 11 : " And the Philistines were 
gathered together into a tpoop, where was a piece 
of ground full of lentiles, and the people fled 
from the Philistines; but he (Shamraah) stood in 
the midst of the ground, and defended it, and 
slew the Philistines." The same remark made 
upon a similar passage, in barley, equally applies 
to this verse. 

Ezekiel iv. 9— 5ee " Barley." 
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LILY. — Lilium. 



HEXANDKIA. — MONOGYNIA. 



I 



As we must give our attention to more than one 
species of this plant, we will at present content 
ourselves with its generic description. There is 
no calix. Its bell-shaped corolla has six upright 
expanding petals. The nectary is a longitudinal 
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tubular line, engraven on eacli petal. The pen- 
carp is an oblong, six-furrowed capsule. 

Lily is expressed by the term shushan in He- 
brew, which denotes light, and is said to have its 
name from tlie property it possesses, of reflecting 
light. One of the capital cities in Persia is named 
Shushan, from the abundance of lilies of a beau- 
tiful kind which grow in its neighbourhood. They 
were common in Judea, and grew in the open 



The amaryllis lutea, a plant of the lilaceous 
I tribe, and which is thought to be noticed in Scrip- 
W tare, is singiilarly beautiful. The corolla is bell- 
shaped, and tubular at the base. Its ilowers sel- 
dom rise above three or four inches high. The 
sliape in some degree resembles that of the large 
yellow crocus, giving to the fields of the Levant, 
I -where they grow iri profusion, a bright and daz- 
I .lling appearance. In our own country the genus 
is exotic in its origin. If it be of spontaneous 
growth in some of tlie southern parts of Europe, 
it appears there but with a secondary splendour ; 
in its full pomp and perfection it is only to be 
found in regions near or within the tropics. In 
his voyage to Abyssinia, Mr. Salt discovered a 
V and beautiful species of amaryllis, which bore 
m ten to twelve spikes on each stem, springing 
m one common receptacle; the general colour 
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of the corolla was white, and every petal hail al 
single streak of purple down the middle. It waa J 
Bweet- scented, audits Emell, though more power- J 
ful, resembled that of the " lily of the valley." j 
This latter plant (cunvallaria niajalis) is welll 
known by its snow-white, drooping flowers, andf 
the delicate odour which they emit. 

" Scatter'd wild, the Zi/i/ of the Valr, 
Its Lalmj essence breathes." 



The crown imperial, (fritillaria imperialis,) of 
the sauie class and order as the lily, and to which 
no doubt specific reference is made in Scripture, 
claims a portion of our attention. The flowers of 
this beautiful plant (which form a circle round 
the stem, disposed jn the manner of a crown) 
pendulous, and frequently of a bright red colour. 
The white glandular cavity of each petal 
with a clear nectareous juice, resembling a pearl, 
which gradually distils pure drops of water. 

The pancratium lllyricum, cultivated in Alex- 
andria, has been supposed to be the lily of the 
Jews, or " while lily," as the latter bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to it. In purity of colour, this 
plant excels the common lily ; but as it is only 
known as a garden plant, its pretensions to \>e 
lily of Scripture are very questionable. 

There is a species of water lily named " lotus. 
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mentioned by Van EgmonI, growing in lower 
Egypt, and even in the Nile, not far from its in- 
flux into the Mediterranean, and by the inhabi- 
tants called "Bashim," "Its leaves," to use hiij 
language, "float on the surface of the water, and 
it produces great numbers of flowers, which were 
anciently used in forming garlands for victors. 
This plant the ancient Egyptians considered as an 
emblem of Osiris, and particularly of the sun, 
having not only the form of that luniinaiy, but 
attending upon it. It lies under water during its 
Bbsence, but rises above the surface as soon as it 
I appears." 



The ornameats of the temple were chiefly of 
I lily work, perhaps to signify the purity of its or- 
(•^nances. " And the chapiters that were Ufmn the 
I top of the pillars were of lily-work, in the porcli, 
four cubits. And upon the top of the pillars was 
[ lily-work. And it was an hand-breadth thick, 
and the brim thereof was wrought like the brim 
I of a cup with flowers of lilies," 

1 Kings vii. 19. 22, 23. 26. Also 2 Chronicles 
iv. 5. 

Canticles ii. 1 : " I am the rose of Sharon, and 
bclilyof the valleys." Nothing can give us abettor 
dea of the unblemished purity and spotless lo 
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neasof the church which Christ has "presented unto 
himself," than the beautiful flower which slie here 
chooses for her likeness, and under whose name 
she seems to exhibit herself in all her attractive- 
ness ; but till the day of her everlasting triumph, 
the day of the marriage supper of the Lamb, she 
must be content with her sojourn in the valley of 
humiliation. 

In the next verse she is again compared to the 
bame lovely flower, and her beauty is heigfitened by 
a comparison with the vile and worthless, by whom 
it is her lot to be surrounded, while in her militant 
state. " As the lily among thorns, so is my love 
among the daughters." 

Canticles ii. 16 : " He feedeth among the lilies." 
The Lord taketh pleasure in his people, and holds 
sweet communion with his purified church, per- 
forming the gracious promise contained in another 
part of his word ; he comes unto them, and makes 
his abode with them ; he sups with them, and they 
with him. — See also vi. 3. 

Canticles v. 13 : " His lips like lilies, dropping 
sweet- smelling myrrh.^ To see the justness and 
beauty of this comparison, the reader must be re- 
ferred to the flower nearly allitd to the lily, already 
described under the name of crown imperial. 
" The words of the Lord are pure words, minis- 
tering grace to the hearer^" and conveying sweet 
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and refreshing promises to the minds of his slt- 
vants. 

Canticles vi. 2: "My beloved is gone down 
into his garden, to the beds of spices to feed in 
the gardens, and to gather lilies." Who that 
apprehends the true comfort of this mystical al- 
legory, can doubt that the bridegroom of the 
church is here imagined as visiting liis chosen, 
collected, as it were, within sacred enclosures; 
and as gathering to himself those who die in his 
faith and love, dropping, as it were, like flowers, 
with gentle decay into nature's lap, " gathered, 
not harshly plucked, for death mature?" 

Canticles vii. 2 : " Thy belly is like au heap of 
wheat, set about with lilies," It was a custom 
with the Jews, to lay out their wheat in heaps 
after threshing and fanning; and their tlireshing 
. floors being in the open air, it was deemed neces- 
1 eary to fence them in with thorns from the depre- 
dations of the cattle. The substitution of lilies 
for thorns, must be considered as suggested by 
the homage due to the beauty and perfections of 
. this spiritual spouse. 

Hosea xiv. 5 : "I will be as the dew unto 
Israel : he shall grow as the lily, and cast forth 
his root as Lebanon." This gracious promise of 
quickening grace may be extended to all true Is- 
raelites ; for wherever the dew of God's blessing 
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falls, there ia a growth in holiness. Thf beauty 
and increase of this hohness, the graceful and 
fast-growing lily may well represent, while the 
strength and stability of the cedar of Lebanon 
may show the stedfastness of that seated principle 
from which all this attractive loveliness proceeds. 

Matthew vi, 28: Our blessed Lord takes an 
argument from the common dealings of God with 
the inferior works of his creation, for our en- 
couragement and comfort ; and by a beautiful i 
illustration from nature, invites us to throw our i 
whole weight of care and anxiety upon him, 
" And why take ye thought for raiment ? consider 
the lilies of the fields, how they grow; they toil 
not, neither do they spin ; and yet I say unto you, 
that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed I 
like one of these," 



Shew me, dear Lord, that secret jilai- 
Where {lowers of heavenly birth 

Diffuse the oiloiirs of thy grate. 
On this unholy earth. 



Cherish'd encloBure, where thy dew 

Refreshes all lielow ; 
Among the sanctified few. 

There let me live and grow. 
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3. 

What pageant of this lower scene 

Such rich apparel wears ; 
Not Solomon, not Sheba's queen, 

A bravery like theirs. 

4. 

All are within that garden's gate, 
In the sky's colours drest. 

Holy and humble men, that wait 
The summons to their rest. 

5. 

These are the lilies of thy choice. 

Plantations of thy hand ; 
These grow obsequious to thy voice. 

And at thy word expand. 

6. 

As once that forfeited domain 
Thy holy tread sustain'd. 

So tread thy paradise again. 
Thy paradise regain'd. 

7. 

Naked before thee, still we stand. 

Full of the first offence ; 
But fear we now no stem command. 

No sword to drive us hence. 

8. 

Bought with the costly sacrifice 

Of our incarnate God, 
Each flower within this paradise^ 

Is water'd with thy blood. 



And now with mercy on thy hrow. 

To thy loved garden move. 
Not hell shall pluck thy lilies now 

Prom thj redeeming lore. 
10. 
No stain upon their Bitowy rest 

Shows the sad trace of sin, 
'Tia white without, by angel's drest, 

And whiter still within. 

O may I make my sojourn there, 
Wlere thou delight' st to be ; 

And where such love and lilies are. 
Place me, dear Lord, by thee. 



MALLOW.— Malva. 

MONADELPHIA. — POLVANDBIA. 

The caliv is a douljle perianth. Five purple i 
petals form the corolla. The seed-vessel is a cap- 1 
sule containing many seeds. The leaves are five- J 
lobed and downy. The roof strikes deeply, and j 
has ratlier a sweet taste. 

The mallow was an esculent vegetable among I 
the Romans, and it appears that one species of it I 
is likewise eaten in Egypt and C'iiina, though, as J 
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travellers tell us, only by the poorest of the people. 
Tljese have been seen engaged in collecting it, 
and in answer to inquiries concerning it, have d^ 
clared tliat it was their common subsistence in 
place of bread, wViich, however, tbey received joy- 
fully in exchange. The Hebrew word implies a 
Ealt-tasted plant, the food of thewretcbed, agreeing 
very well with what has been said. 



Job, in lamenting his miserable reverse of cir- 
cumstances, the more forcibly to represent the 
meanness and wretchedness of /heir condition who 
now insulted over him, describes the poverty of 
their habitation, and the coarseness of their food : 
" Who cut \ip mallows by the bushes, and ju- 
niper roots for meat. They were driven forth 
from among men to dwell in the cliffs of the 
valleys, in caves of the earth.'' xxx. 4, 5, 6. 



MANDRAKE, — Alropa Mandragora. 

PENTANpRIA. — MONOGTNIA. 

The calLv is a one-leafed perianth, soft and 
hairy. Tlie corolla is formed of one yellow petal, 
bell-shaped. The fruit is globose, of the size of 
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a citron, with unequal spots of a dark tawnjt 
colour. The pulp is watery ami quite full c 
seeds. The singular form of its taper root (beartV 
ing, as is supposed, some resemblance- to the 
figure) has given it its name. This plant is not 
uncommon in hot countries, where it seems, in con- 
sequence of tliis fancied resemblance, the most 
superstitious notions respecting it have been enter- 
tained, and the magical power of preserving from 
misfortune has been attributed to it. 

Haselquist saw a number of them in the vale^ 
below Nazareth in the month of May, (which ' 
is the harvest season in Galilee,) they were then 
hanging ripe on the withered stem which lay 
along the ground. 

One of the two species, (as we learn 
Calmet,) emits a pleasant odour, which is i 
so to revive the sinking spirits of the dying, 
as to afford time for the application of other re- 
storatives. We also find tliat it was preserved ■ 
with the same care as the pomegranate and otherfl 
fruits : in the province of Pekin it is so highlja 
esteemed, that a pound of its root is valued! 
at three pounds' weight of silver. A variety of j 
translations have been given of the Hebrew name 
Dudaini, some supposing it to be the violet, others 
the jasmin. Luduph, in his history of Ethiopia, 
maintains, that it signifies a certain I 
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the Syrians call " mauz," in (igi 
similar to the " ficus Imlica," 
forty or fifty of whicli are frequi 
on the same stalk. 



ro and taste very 
or Indian fig; 
itly seen hanging 



The period at which this fruit was gathered by 
Reuben, agreeing with that in which travellers 
have met with it in perfection, and the importance 
which Rachel attached to the gift, are facts not 
unfavourable to our translation. Genesis xxs. 14 : 
" And Reuben went in the days of wheat harvest, 
and found mandrakes in the field, and brought 
them unto hia mother Leah. Then Rachel said 
to Leali, Give nie, I pray thee, of thy son's man- 
drakes," fiic. 

Canticles vji. 13: Solomon finds in this plant a 
similitude for representing the holy emanations of 
divine grace communicated through the church of 
the beloved. " The mandrakes give a smell, and 
at our gates are all manner of pleasant fruits, 
new and old, which I have laid up for thee, O my 
beloved." 



WATEB-MKI.ON. 



WATER MBLON.—Cuciirbita cituUus. 



MONffiSIA.— SYNdENESIA. 

As this seems to be the species referred to in 
Scripture, we shall chiefly confine our attention toit. 
The caliJi is formed of one bell-shaped leaf. The 
corolla, wliich is of a yellow colour, is attached to 
the calix, and has five divisions. The frtiit is 
large, smooth, and round, containing a sweet 
liquor, and is a foot and a half in length. The 
stem is very much branched, and provided with 
tendrils for climbing. It is thought, that it de- 
rives its Hebrew name from the manner in which 
these tendrils cMng to whatever promises them 
support. 

The air and soil of Egypt are pccnliarly fa- 
vourable to the perfect growth of the melon, 
in which country it is highly esteemed. The juice 
is found to be very grateful in this sultry climate, 
where whole districts are planted with it. It is 
generally sown by the river side, where the heat 
of the climate and the freshness of the water unite 
in their tendency to give it a most delicious fla- 
vour. The juice affords a very refreshing drink 
to the poorest inhabitants, allaying the thirst and 



relieving the 



of those who travel through 
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the desert ; this thoy procure by making a hole in 
the centre of the fruit, and sometimes, with the 
addition of a little rose water, they take it me- 
dicinally. 

The extreme sufFering from thirst experienced 
by those who journey through these desert tracts, 
is interestingly, and afFectingly set forth in the 
travels of Ali Bey: " This country is entirely 
without water; not a tree is to be seen in it, not 
even a rock whicli can offer shelter or shade. A 
transparent atmosphere, an intense sun darting bis 
beams upon our heads, a ground almost white 
like a burning-glass, with slight breezes, scorching 
like a flame, I had fallen senseless to the ground, 
(as I have since been told,) when, at some dis- 
tance a considerable caravan was seen advancing. 
Finding myself and companions in this distressed 
situation, the director ordered some skins of water 
to be thrown over us. I recovered my senses and 
looked around me, without being able to discern 
any one. I endeavoured to speak to them, hut 
an invincible knot in my throat seemed to hinder 
me; I could only make myself understood by 
signs, and by pointing to my mouth with my fin- 
ger. They continued pouring water over my face, 
arms, and hands, and at last, I was able to swal- 
low small niouthfulls of water. After havinfj 
poured over me a still greater quantity of water, 
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and given me some to drink, they filled some dP* 
my leather bags, and left me in haste." 

The cucumus cbate (or hairy cucumber,) is 
much like it in the character of its growth and 
flavour, and is common throughout Egypt. The 
pulp of this fruit is rather watery ; the taste some- 
what sweet and cool, but not equally so with the 
water-melon. '' The grandees and Europeans eat 
it as the must pleasant fruit, and that from which — 
they have least to apprehend.*" ^B 



Numbers xi, 5 : " We remember the fish which 
we did eat in Egypt freely ; the cucumbers, the 
melons, Sic. but now our soul is dried away." 
The perfection to which this fruit was brought in 
Egypt, well accounts for the sorrow expressed by 
the Israelites for the loss of it. Weary and ex- 
hausted with their journey through a dry and 
scorching desert, the regret with which they looked 
hack, under their present sufferings, to the cooling 
and delicious fruits of Egypt, made them forget 
the bondage and oppression to which they had been 
subjected among that people. The travellers to- 
wards Zion are apt in the same way to look hack 
to the pleasures of sin with faint-hearted and ser- 
vile regret, when their virtue is put to the trial ; 
but assisted by spiritual encouragement at every 
stage of their progress, their heavenly path is at- 
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tended with triumphant joy ; delight succeeds to 
difficulty, till their travel terminates in a glorious 
consummation. 
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r Indian HoLcus. 



POLYGAMIA. MONffiClA. 

Its hermaphrodite^otrere are sessile. The caliv 
is a one-flowered glume, consisting of two valves ; 
as does the corolla, which is hkewise a glume. 
The caliv and corolla supply the absence of a seed- 
vessel, enwrapping the seed. The staniiniferous 
flowers are solitary, or in pairs. The calis, corolla, 
and nectary similar to the hermaphrodites. The 
stalks of this plant rise five or six feet high, and 
are strong and reedy, like those of the Turkey 
wheat. The leaves are long and broad, and deeply 
furrowed in the centre. It is a native of India, 
where the grain is used to feed poultry ; and is 
much cultivated inArahia andAsia Minor. InAra^ 
bia it is known by the name " Dora," or " Durra,*" 
and is there made into a coarse bread mixed up 
withcamel's milk and oil, butter, or grease. This is 
almost the only food eaten by the common people 
of Arabia Felix, The compound was found very 
unpalatable by Niehuhr, who would have preferred 
plain barley bread. 



It has its Hebrew name from its power i 
" thrusting forth" a miiltitude of grains. 



This was appointed to Ezekiel as a part of his 
hard fare, to typify the defiled bread of the idola- 
trous Gentiles, on which the Israelites were to 
feed. Ezekiel iv. 9 : " Take thou unto thee wheat 
and barley, and beans, and lentiles, and millet," 
&c. See " Barley."" 



MINT.— J/fMiA« glahrata. 

DIDYNAMIA. — GYMSOSPEHMIA. 

As this plant holds so insignificant a plaee in 
Scripture, we do not think it entitled to any 
particular description. It is a native of Egypt. 
It is mentioned in Matthew xxiii. 23, with anise 
and cummin, as a product of trifling value and 
hardly marketable, (and therefore not the subject 
of tithes,) to show the anxiety of the Pharisees to 
gain distinction by an over punctilious observance 
of the law. 
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MU LBERKY.— J/oriM. 



— TETRANDEIA. 

As Scripture gives no due which can direct ua 
to any particular species, and as it seems altoge- 
ther an uncertainty whether the tree indicated be 
of the kind at all, our observations upon the mul- 
berry must be general. The staminiferous^wera 
are in an atnenl or catkin, (a kind of calix, con- 
sisting of many chaffy scales). There is no corolla. 
The eativ of the pistiliferous flowers is a four- 
leaved periantii, inclosing no corolla. There is no 
seed-vessel, and but one seed. It is a native of 
Persia, whence it was first brought to the southern 
parts of Europe, and is cultivated for the sake of 
its fruit in the gardens of Constantinople. A re- 
cent traveller tells us, in his " Letters from the 
East," that " the environs of Beirout (the ancient 
Berytus, a town beautifully situated in Syria) 
are laid out in plantations of this tree, and a quan- 
tity of silk is produced and exported." We are 
told also by Dr. Richardson, that the hanks of the 
river Hasheria, between Tiberias and Damascus, 
are covered with them, " well cut and watered, and 
in the highest order. Throughout the vale the 
silk-worm is successfully cultivated." 

Pliny remarks, that "of all cultivated trees, the 
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mulberry is the last that buds, and whicli it never ' 
does till the cold weather is past," " If you waul a 
sign that the cold is entirely gone, when you see 
the mulberry tree bud and put out leaves, fear no 
more frost nor hard weather for that year." 

"According to most interpreters," however, says 
Calmet, " the mulberry tree of Scripture would 
be more properly rendered ' sycamore,' a name 
compounded of ' sycos,' a fig, and ' morus,' a mul- 
berry, the fruit being not unlike the fig, and the 
leaf nearly resembling that of the mulberry, a tree 
common in Egypt." 



The only passages of Scripture in which the 
word occurs, have presented some difficulties in 
the way of commentators. Some have thought 
that the word "bochim," translated mulberry 
trees, stands for the name of a place ; but as the Al- 
mighty often eifecta his gracious purposes by ordi- 
nary operations in nature emphatically displayed, 
there seems nothing incredible in the supposition 
that the wind, stirring the topmost branches of 
these trees, should have been employed on this 
errand of mercy, to intimate to king David that 
tJie appointed time was come for beginning his 
attack upon the Philistines; or it might be, that 
a "mighty rushing wind," as in after limes on a 
still greater occasion, was a symbul of Jehovqji' 
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preseute, who here promises to lead his people to 
certain victory. 2 Samuel v. 23, 94 i " And when 
David inquired of the Lord, he said, Thou shall 
not go up, but fetc)i a compass behind them 
and come upon them over against the mulberry 
trees ; and let it be, when thou hearest the sound 
of a going in the tops of the mulberry trees, that 
then thou shall bestir thjself : for then shall the 
Lord go out before thee to smite the host of th- 
Philistines." Also 1 Chronicles xiv. 14, 15. 




MUSTARD THEE. 

The mustard tree of Scripture apjjears very 
evidently not to be the sinap'us orientalia, (as has 
been supposed,) as the height of this plant seldom 
exceeds two or three feet. It would seem rather 
to be the phytolacva dudecandra, which grows 
abundantly in Palestine. This tree attains as 
great an altitude as any in that country, while its 
seed is the smallest. The corolla, which supplies 
the place of the calix, consists of five concave 
spreading leaves. The germen contains eight or 
ten cells, with a solitary seed in each. The 
(«.qf the siQ.iipjs as well as the phytolawa, 
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abound in nitrogen, while the fresh sliced root of ' 
tile latter is employed by the Americans for the 
same purposes as the seed of the former in our 
own country. 

Those, however, who contend for the sinapia I 
orientalis remind us of the superior luxuriance of , 
Eastern vegetation, so that this plant, which among 
UB is known only as one of diminutive stature, 
may grow to a tree of considerable dimensions ia 
those fertile climates. The Talmud makes men- 
tion of a species of mustard tree, the branches of ] 
whicli were extensive enough to slielter a tent; 
and in the soutliern parts of America we are told 
that their height often exceeds that of a man 
horseback. 



Matthew xiii. 31 : " The kingdom of heaven Mm 
like to a grain of mustard seetl, which a man took | 
and sowed in his iield : which indeed is the least 'I 
of all seeds : but when it is grown, it is the f^reat>- I 
est among herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the ■ 
birds of the air come and lodge in the branches 
thereof." What encouragement is here for the 
child of God, who finds the feeblest sign of the 
blessed work of regeneration within his soul ! The ■ 
seed of divine grace may be so small as to be 1 
hardly discernible to the possessor, and his heart i 
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will, he knows, afford but a poor barren soil : 
but in that little and apparently insignificant s^aed- 
ling he sees not *' that body which shall be," nor 
shall that stony heart continue to resist holy 
impressions, but He that bestows the one will pre- 
pare the other ; and that gift of his grace, so small 
in its appearance and first operations, shall grow 
and spread abroad, and shed around its hallowed 
influence, manifesting to all within its reach the 
power and bounty of the great author and giver. 
See also Mark iv. 30—32. 

Matthew xvii, 20 : " Verily I say unto you. If 
ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall 
say unto this mountain. Remove hence to yonder 
place, and it shall remove ; and nothing shall be 
impossible unto you." Here again is a consolatory 
assurance, though conveying an awful truth. 
However little of this holy pidnciple I may have, 
it is a vital, an active, a growing, and an efficacious 
principle, and none but God who planted it can 
limit its power — it prevails against all obstacles, and 
is continually rising and aspiring till it outgrows 
all opposition ; but if this conflict is not going 
forward, and " all things remain as they were from 
the beginning," if nothing is obtained, and notliing 
attempted, what must be my sad conclusion? — that 
not even one single grain, not even the germ of 
that by which I must stand justified in the sight 
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of God, lias found a place, much less a thriving" I 
existence in my barren heart. 



MYRRH. 

It is uncertain from what description of plant 
this precious gum was procured. Scripture seems 
to notice more than one kind; lhe"myrrha electa," 
sometimes called " free myrrh," which flows spon- 
taneously from the trunk and larger branches of a 
tree growing in Arabia and Egypt, &c., and the 
simple and ordinary, which was employed chiefly in 
embalming the dead. The former was very rare : 
it exhales a powerful odour, and was a costly in- 
gredient in the perfumes of the ancients, on which 
account it was highly esteemed among women of 
rank, who considered a little casket of it almost 
as a necessary appendage to their dress. 

It is thought that the myrrh mentioned in Ge- 
nesis was a distinct species from that above no> 
ticed, being probably collected from a beautiful 
and fragrant shrub called " cistua ladaniferus." 
Toumefort gives an interesting account of the 
process by which it is obtained : it is a very la- 
boriuus one, as this sweet glutinous substance con 
only be gathered in the heat of sumnicr, when 





scarcely a breath of wind is stirring ; it is brushed 
off Jlie shrub at this season by means of a leather 
strap, which is drawn over the heads of the plants. 
It has a very strong balsamic scent, which may be 
carried by the air to a considerable distance. 

Grenesis xxxvii. 25. — See " Balm." 

When we consider the difficulty of obtaining it, 
and the general estimation in which it was held, 
(and especially if it be accounted a species 
not growing in Egypt,) we are not surprised 
to find that it formed part of the present which 
Jacob sent to his son Joseph, and which we are 
told consisted of the " best fruits of the land " of 
Canaau, xliii. 11 : or to read of it in Exodus xxx. 
SS, as an ingredieut ia the composition of the holy 



Esther ii. 12 : "So were the days of their puri- 
fications accomplished, to wit, six months with oil 
of myrrh, and six months with sweet odours." In 
the preparation for Eastern nuptials, oil of myrrh 
was used before the application of other perfumes. 
The use of this drug on this and other similar oc- 
casions is in accordance with the taste of the He- 
brews, (a taste which still distinguishes Orientals,) 
with whom perfumes of all kinds seem to have been 
in frequent use. 

For Psalm xlv. 8, see "Aloe;" and Canticles 
iii. 6 ; and iv. I*, " Frankincense." 
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Perhaps the " mountain of myrrli," mentionei 
Canticles iv. 6, may denote the exaltation and pu*i 
rity of the church of Christ. 

Canticles v. 1 : " I am come into my garden, 
my sister, my spouse ; I liave gathered my myrrli 
with my spice, I have eaten ray honeycomb with 
my honey," &c. Tliese words are the answer to-J 
the church's invitation in the preceding chaptei^ I 
which seems iiere to be represented by the garden^ ' 
and by its apices and perfumes, are indicated 
the sacrifices offered up within it ; or it may be 
emblematical of the heart of the believer when hia 1 
graces are called into exercise for the receptim-l 
of his Redeemer. " 

Canticles v, 5 : "I rose to open to my beloved ; 
my hands dropped with myrrh, and my fingers 
with sweet smelling myrrh upon the handles of the 
lock." In this ambiguous passage it is conjee tured-fl 
by Calmet that allusion is made to a custom 1 
among the Arabian women, of washing their heads, 
and sometimes their hands, with fragrant essences, 
before retiring to rest, so tliat it might naturally 
occur in rising hastily soon after this anointing 
process, that whatever came in contact with their 
recently perfumed hands, might be moistened 
with the balmy fluid. The saci-ifice of the heart 
is that in which God and his Christ are said to 
delight — from this sacrifice an incense goes forth 
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that surrounds in a manner the whole person with 
an atmosphere of fragrance ; and thus the lover of 
his Saviour, with the perfumes of grace diffused 
around him, opens the door of his bosom to give 
access to the heavenly guest, with all those adorn- 
ments and decorations which may most suitably 
express the honour that should distinguish such 
a visit. 

Canticles v. 13, has been noticed under lily. 

Mark xv. 28 : " And they gave him to drink 
wine mingled with myrrh, but he received it not.*" 
This mixture of myrrh and wine seem to have 
been offered to Christ with a view to deaden his 
pain, an act of compunctious charity extended by 
the Jews to malefactors when suffering that ex- 
cruciating punishment for their crimes ; but the Sa- 
viour refused the stupifying potion, that he might 
to the very last have the entire consciousness of. 
bodily pain and mental anguish. 

1. 

His dreadful part the Saviour acts alone^ 
No succour helps him on ; 
He wrestles singly with his own strong grief. 
While Heav'n witholds relief. 
And justice, with unmitigated force 
Pursues its fearful course. 
Unutterable pangs his bosom shake. 
Amazing sorrows in his soul awake. 



Relenting malice offers him in vnin. 

Cardials to ease hla pain : 

With ev'ry nerve awakcj resolv'd to die 

He puta the solace by ; 

No human sympathy can give relief. 

Or dare profane his grief; 

His God forsakes his deaolated heart, 

All " heav'n stands by and will not take his part." 



MYRTLE. — Myrlus communis. 

ICOSANDRTA. — -MONORYNIA. 

The Hebrew name mn, " Hadas," expressen 1 
sometimes the shrub vhk-h bears the myrtlel 
flowers, Eometimes the flower itself, and somctimek fl 
the perfume or eaaence extracted from the floweraL^ 
The caliv is a one-leafed periantli. The corolla^ % 
which consists of four delicately white petals, coi>. n 
trasts beautifully with the dark green foliage. ' 
They are succeeded by an oval, oblong berry, em- 
bellished with a kind of crown made up of the 
segments of the calix. This elegant evergreen 
shrub was a great favourite among the ancients, 
on account of the delightful perfume it emitted, 
as well as for its ornamental appearance. Ita j 
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flexible branches were found useful on festive oe- 
cafiions. A low, warm, but woU-watered situation 
best agrees with the nature of the plant ; though 
Toiimefort tells us that they are to be seen on 
Mount Athos, which abounds with many rare 
plants. Savary describes the delightful effect which 
an intermixture of these fragrant flowers with 
those of the laurel rose, produced in the valleys 
terminating the forest of Platanea ; the vivid ver- 
dure of its leaves, and exquisite perfume of its 
snowy blossoms, regaled every sense. In Judn?a 
it grows plentifully. 



Neheraiah viii. 15: "Go forth unto the mount and 
fetch iilive branches, and pine branches, and myrtle 
branches, and palm branches, and branches of thick 
trees, to make booths, asit is written." This Jewish 
festival must appear more splendid than any other ; 
the account given byan Eastern traveller of the con- 
struction of these tabernacles brings us into better 
acquaintance with the eeremony. The method of 
building them was, by fastening to the comers of 
a wooden divan four slender erect posts, which 
serve to support a reticulated work of green reeds ; 
this on the outside is covered with myrtles. 

Isaiah xli. 19, see " Box ;" Iv. Vi, see " Brier." 

Zechariah i. 8. 10, 11 : "I saw by night, and 

behold a man riding upon a red horse,, and he 



stood among the myrtle trees that were in i 
bottom." Bishop Hall supposes that this an- 
gel was the great angel of the covenant, our 
Lord Jesus, distinguished from the other angel of 
the Lord (mentioned in the following verse) by 
the circumstance of his situation among the myrtle 
trees, which might liave been symbolical of joy 
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NETTLE. — Urtica vertmllata. 

M ONtECI j^ . — TETBANS B lA. 

The staminiferous and pistiliferoua jiowera i 
generally on the same ])Iant. The ca/i.v of the 
former consists of four concave leaves, that of tht 
latter, is a perianth of two concave permanent 
valves. There is neither corolla nor ])ericarp ; 
the closed calix answering the purpose of the seed- 
vessel. The seed is close and delicate. The utem 
a foot high. The leaves ovate and serrated. 
This formidable root^vreed quickly propagates , 




itself in waste and uncultivated places, whence it 
cannot easily be extirpated. The above species is 
a native of Arabia Felix. Two different words 
are rendered nettle in Scripture ; it is difficult to 
ascertain what plant is meant by ^"in, charul. By 
some it is rendered " paliurus," or Christ's thorn, 
which grows plentifully in the mountains of Ara- 
bia. The other, " kemosh," seems very properly 
rendered " nettle." 



Job XXX. 7 : " Under the nettles they were 
gathered together." The miserable lurking-places 
and insecure shelterings of these Arab rovers, 
strongly indicate the barbarity of their manners 
and practices. From the severity of that justice 
which pursued them, they fled for refuge to the 
most barren places, where the only sign of vegeta- 
tion was that which a few stunted shrubs and 
prickly nettles afforded. 

Isaiah xxxiv. 13: tee " Bramble." 

Hosea ix. 6, (speaking of the land of Israel,) 

" The pleasant places for their silver, nettles shall 

possess them, thorns shall be in their tabernacles." 

Nettles possessing them, la a strong expression to 

signify the entire desertion of their proper owners. 

The contrast is very striking, if we are to under- 

I. Mand by " their pleasant places," agreeable dwell- 

Lings, adorned by costly and elegant furniture of 



silver, now wholly inliahited by a rank luxui* 
riant weed. 

Zephaniah ii. 9 - " Surely Moab shall he as 
Sodom, and the children of Amnion as Gomorrah, 
even the breeding of nettles and salt-pils, and a per- 
petual desolation.'' The nettles being so difficult to 
eradicatefrom the soil, when once they have taken 
possession of it, " perpetual desolation," and the 
'' breeding of nettles" are phrases of nearly equi 
import. 



^VT.— Pintado. 



DltECIA. PENTANDRIA. 



The nut of Scripture seems to be the fruit of 
species of the pistachia tree, well known in eastern 
countries, where alone the summers are sufficiently 
warm to ripen the fruit. The cali.v of the stami- 
niferous flowers is a loose anient, composed of 
small scales. That of the pistiliferous flowers i.s 
a very small trifid perianth. They have no co- 
rolla. The drupe, or berry, is ovate and one- 
seeded. The colour of the trunk and old branches 
is of a dark russet, that of the young branches of 
e Ught brown : they are provided with winged 
/eaves, composed sometimes of two, sometimes of 
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tliree pair of lobes, terminated by an odd one. Tlie 
Jtowera issue from the side of the branches in loose 
bunches. In Syria, and in the Levant, this tree 
attains the height of twenty-five or thirty feet. 
" In the former country it is," savs ttuasell, '' cul- 
tivated with great industry, where its nuts are 
reckoned superior to those produced in any other 
|>art of the world." Phny says that pistachiaa 
were first brought from Syria into Italy by Luc- 
cuB, in the reign of Tiberius. The tree, when 
laden with clusters of ripe smooth nuts, of a beauti- 
ful, pale, blushing colour, makes a fine appearance : 
but at other times is far from handsome, its 
branches being remarkably subdivided and crooked. 
The sloping hills to the south and south-west of 
Alep|x> are laid out in vineyards, olive plantations, 
and fig gardens, ur in orchards where all those 
trees are planted promiscuously, pistachia trees 
being intermiKed. Russell tells us that it is a tree 
peculiar to Palestine, Syria, and Egypt. The 
pistachia tree, with fruit on it not unlike pine- 
apples at Jerusalem, was seen by another traveller 
in October, close by the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, as we read in the fragments subjoined 
to Calmet'a dictionarv. 



We find nuts included in Jacob's present 
rMs aon Joseph; which was very natural, the 
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fruit being allowed to attain its perfection in Syi 
Genesis xliii. 11. 

Canticles vi. 11 : "I went down into the 
den of nuts to see the fruits." To apprehend the 
heauty and propriety of these allegorical allusions, 
we must carry in our minds the peculiarities of 
Eastern scenery. The effect produced by the nut 
trees, and the order and disposition in which they 
are arranged, are sometimes very beautiful. The 
proprietor and cultivator of these valuable planta- 
tions visits them again and again, and watches 
their progress to maturity; and so the great 
Owner of the spiritual orchard comes among the 
products of his own especial cultivation, to see 
how his nursery responds to his care, and whether 
it bears testimony to the genial efficacy of his 
happy planting and holy training. 



OAK. — Quercits. 



MONIEHA. — POLYANDEIA. 

The caliv of the staminiferous flowers is a long 
loose catkin. The pistiliferous Jfowera are sessile 
in the bud on the same tree. Tlie ca/iv is an 
involucre, consisting of many intricate scales, 
united into little cups at the base. Neither of the 
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flowers have a corolla. The oval seed-bud is a nut 
or acorn, not inclosed in a pericarp. The leavet 
of the quercus ballota, (the species to which most 
frequent aJlusion is probably made in Scripture,) 
are not deciduous. The oak, on account of its 
utility, and the majesty of its form, stands pre- 
eminent among the trees of the forest. Its vast 
altitude, and " latituile of boughs," thrown out in 
robust and irregular beauty, claim for it the 
homage of the admirer of nature in her grandest 
forms. The ordinary duration of the tree is sup- 
posed to be between three and four hundred years ; 
and of the bulk of its stem, and the compass of 
its branches, we have many extraordinary accounts. 
In the county of Nottingham, there is mention 
made of one, under the shade of which one thou- 
sand horses might comniodiously shelter themselves. 
Another is spoken of in Dodslcy's Annual Register 
for IT/iS, which was supposed to be of near a thou- 
sand years' growth. " Seven hundred years," says 
Mr. Gilpin, " make no extraordinary period in the 
age of an oak;" and Pliny states in his Natural 
History, that there were oaks near the city of 
Illium, which were planted from acorns when 
Troy was first called Illium. 

Its longevity and venerable aspect attracted for 
it the superstitious adoration of the Druids, who 
believed, that whatever grew on its stem or 
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hriincLes was immediately sent from heaven 
the mialetoe of the oak was held sacred by them, 
which they tall by a name signifying, " the curer 
of all ills." "And this religious veneration, we 
have reason to think,'' says Calmet, " was brought 
from the East C and that the Druids only trans- 
ferred " the sentiment their progenitors had re- 
ceived in Oriental countries." 

It appears that by the ancients this tree was 
consecrated to Jupiter, who is of ten represented, on 
medals as wearing an oaken garland; and the 
famous oracle of Dodona was situated in a grove 
of these trees. Thus Lucan describes the awe 
witli which Ctesar's troops were possessed, on ap- 
proaching Jove's Dodonian tree, and their unwil 
lingness to obey his daring command to cut it dowD3 



" But lu ! the bolder hands that should huve struck, 
With some uuusual horror trembling shook ; 
With silent dread and reverence they survey 'd 
The gloom majestic of the sacred shade." 



In Major Rooke's sketch of the forest of Shi 
wood, it is stated, that letters have been foimd 
cut or stamped in the body of the trees, denoting 
the king's reign in which they were marked ; the 
bark appeared to have been cut off, and the letters 
engraved, and though the next year's wood grew 
over it, yet it left visible the letters which had 
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bi^un so cut in, as the new wood did not grow over 
them: the cyphers were of James I. of William 
III. and Mary, and one even of King John, 

With respect to the timber, Mr. Gilpin says, 
" none is possessed, in so great a degree, of tougli- 
ness and hardness together," as that of the oak; 
this renders it an essential article for the con- 
struction of ships, and their appendages. Al- 
most all arts and manufactures are indebted to 
it. 

This beautifid and picturesque tree, " magnifi- 
cent in decay," has been a favourite among poets, 
ancient as well as modern, and has furnished 
them with many a rich and noble comparison, 
especially in the last stage of its existence. Thus 
Pompey's falling grandeur is exhibited by Lucan 
as resembling a sapless relic of this venerable 



" Still seem'd he to possess, and flit hia place ; 
But stood a shadow of what once he was. 
So in the field, with Ceres' bounty spread, 
tiprears some ancient oak his rev" rend head : 
But the first vigour of his root now gone. 
He stands dependant on his weight alone- 
All bare bis naked branches are display 'd. 
And with his leafless trunk he forms a shade : 
Yet, tho' the winds his ruhi daily threat. 
As ev'ry blast would heave him from his seat ; , 
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Though thouaand fairer trees the field supplies, 
That rich iii youthful verdure, round him rise ; 
Fix'd in his andeut state, he yields to none. 
And wears the honors of the grove alone." 

Toumefort mentions eevera! kinds of oak in the 
East, one of which he calls the fairest species in the 
world ; and from others we learn tliat it helped to 
adorn the sides of Mount Carmel. At no great 
distance from Nazareth, Burckhardt tells us he 
found every where a grateful shade of fine oak and 
wild pistachia trees, with a scenery more like that 
of Europe, than any he had yet seen in Syria; 
and the country around Damascus seems to owe 
some of its attractiveness to large plantations of 
them. Another traveller speaks of the delightful 
shade afforded by a grove of these trees in the 
neighbourhood of the lake Tiberias, under one of 
which was a sheik's tomb, whose branches were 
hung with votive rags and strings. 

Farkhurst conjectures that from the word bz'H, 
Asel, oak, the name of the famous asylum opened 
by Romulus, among groves of oaks near Rome, 
was derived, Liv. 1. l,c. 8. 



Genesis XKxv, 4 : "And they gave unto Jacobl 
all the strange gods which were in their hand, 
and all their ear-rings which were in their ears ; 
and Jacob hid them under the oak which was by 
Shechem." There seems to have been something 




pointed and enipliatic in this act of burying their 
" strange gods" under an oak, which having been 
the usual scene of their idolatrous rites, was now 
converted into the place of their oblivious deposit. 

Genesis xxxv. 8: "But Deborah, Rebekali's 
nurse died, and she was buried beneath Bethel, 
under an oak ; and the name of it was called Al- 
lonbachuth. " The oak, with its deep solemn 
shade, offered a secret and silent abode for the 
dead, in those early ages when nothing else was 
thought necessary; and the tree was converted 
into a sepulchral monument by the appropriate 
appellation of " Allon-bachuth," or " Oak of 
Weeping." The same tree covered tlie remains 
of king Saul, and those of his sons, in Jabesh 
Gilead : 1 Chron. x. 12. 

Joshua xxiv. 26; "And Joshua wrote these 
words in the book of the law of God, and took a 
great stone, and set it up there under an oak, that 
was by the sanctuary of the Lord." Thus Joshua 
seemed, as it were, to recover this noble tree from 
the abuse of the idolater, and under its spreading 
shade, (which might so well remind him of its be- 
neficent Creator, whose protecting arms power- 
fully sheltered him from the conflicting elements 
of an unquiet world,) he renewed his covenant 
with Jehovah. 

When we call to mind the angel's visit to 
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Gideon, we couple with this noble tree, the re- 
cord of a transaction so solemn, as o invest it 
with a better title than its grand appearance, 
to be esteemed the glory of tlie forest. Judges 
vi. 11; " And tliere came an angel of the Lord, 
and sat under an oak, which was in Ophrah, Sec. 
that pertained unto Joash the Abi-ezrite, and his 
son Gideon threshed wheat by the wine-press," &c. 

2 Samuel xviii. 9, 10, 11 : " And Absalom rode 
upon a mule, and the mule went under the thick 
boughs of a great oak, and his head caught hold 
of the oak, and he was taken up between the 
heaven and the earth, and the mule that was 
under him, went away," &c. Thus the object 
of his vain hope and trust was turned into the 
means of his destruction. Absalom probably 
looked for concealment to those thick and over- 
shadowing branches, which gave him up to the 
sword of the enemy. 

1 Kings xiii. 14; "And (he) went after the 
man of God, and found him sitting under an oak." 
It might probably have been for the purpose of 
holy sequestration, that the prophet chose the 
deep dark shade of the oak : we meet with 
many examples of the consecration of the tree 
to similar pious uses. In this retirement, he 
might have been seeking for further communica- 
tion from heaven, when the old prophet found him. 
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IsaJah i. 29 : " For they shall be ashamed of 
the oaks which ye have desired, and ye shall be 
confounded for the gardens which ye have chosen, 
for ye shall be as an oak whose leaf fadeth," &c. 
The oak is said, in Hosea iv. 13, to have been 
chosen chiefly on account of the spacious shade 
aitd concealment it afforded ; but it is probable 
that some superstitious reverence for the tree it- 
self which they might have imbibed, together with 
other idle notions, when "they turned to dumb 
idols" from serving " the living God," influenced 
their choice. In the verse that succeeds to that 
above quoted, they are reminded of the sad conse- 
quences of their impiety. Though as trees of 
the Lord's planting, they should not be rooted up, 
but should still stand firm in their settlements, yet 
they should be deprived of theirgloryand prosperity. 

Much the same idea is suggested by Isaiah vi. 13 - 
" But in it shall be a tenth, and it shaU return, and 
shall be eaten : as a teil tree and as an oak, whose 
substance is in them, when they cast their leaves ; so 
the holy seed shall be the substance thereof." 

Isaiah ii. 13 : " For the day of the Lord shall 
be upon all the oaks of Bashan.'' The men of 
eminent station in Israel, their power and pride, 
are here alluded to. See also Zechariah xi. 2. 

Isaiah xliv. 14: " He heweth him down cedars, 
and taketh the cypress and the oak, which he 
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strengthenetli for himself among the trees of tTit 
forest." This wood was used as the material out 
of which they carved the images of their iilol 
worship. By strengthening it, allusion seems to 
be made to some process the wood was to undergo 
in the way of preparation. 

lizekiel vi. 13 : " Then shall ye know that I am 
the Lord, when their slain men shall be among 
their idols, round about their altars, upon every 
high hill, in all the tops of the mountains, and 
under every green tree, and under every thick 
oak, the place where they did ofi'cr sweet savour 
to all their idols ; so will I stretch out my hand 
upon them, and make the land desolate," SiC. The 
entire desolation of the land could scarcely be more 
fearfuUydescribedthanin theabovepassage. Those 
sequestered places in which they sought conceal- 
ment for the celebration of their idolatrous wor- 
ship, and the prosecution of their profane rites, 
were incapable of hiding them from the pursuit 
of their ferocious enemies ; and there the sword of 
the Chaldeans found them, and immolated theni 
at the foot of their abominable shrines. 

Ezekiel xsvii. 6 : "Of the oaks of Bashan have 
they made thine oars; the company of the Ashu- 
rites have made thy benches of ivory, brought 
out of the isles of Chittim : fine linen with broidcr- 
ed work from Egypt, was that which thou spreads 
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est forth to be thy sail.*" Here we see another 
proof of the estimation in which this wood was 
held. It was probably too scarce and costly to 
become the material of which the vessel was wholly 
composed ; and it was considered as no small tes- 
timony to the wealth and magnificence of a nation 
bordering on the sea, that it could be afforded as 
a material for oars. 

Amos ii. 9 : '* Yet destroyed I the Amorite be- 
fore them, whose height was like the height of the 
cedars, and he was strong as the oaks ; yet I de- 
stroyed his fruit from above and his roots from 
beneath ; also I brought you up from the land of 
Egypt, and led you forty years through the wil- 
derness to possess the land of the Amorite." In 
this beautiful amplification of benefits to Israel, 
they are reminded of their conquest over the Ama- 
lekites, a people compared to the oak, not only for 
their prodigious size and valour, but for the strength 
of their almost impregnable fortresses in the moun- 
tains. The facility with which the cities of this 
gigantic people were wrested from them at the 
command of Heaven, affords encouragement to 
the believer in his cheerless encounters with the 
"rulers of darkness." 
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1. 



I hail thee monarch of the plain, 
And of the forest's rough domain^ 

I hail thee^ Giant King ! 
The records of thy royal race, 
To thoughtful spirits many a trace 

Of things far distant bring. 

2. 

Within the compass of thy age 
How many actors on life's stage 

Perform their parts and go ? 
How many schemes of man's intent. 
And fabrics of aggrandisement 

Which folly rears below — 

3. 

Have as the years pass rolhng by 
Appear'd for thee to testify 

Their short duration here ! 
O couldst thou tell what thou hast known. 
And chronicle the periods flown. 

And bring the distance near — 

4. 

How many dark mythologies 
Of pagan lore and mystic lies. 

Would on thy brow be graven ; 
When in fierce pomp the priest array'd. 
Plied his abominable trade. 

In deeds that outrag'd heaven. 
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6. 
When, too, with unrelenting hand. 
The Druid took his bloody stand. 

While stretch'd the victim lay : 
Sad trophies of satanic might. 
And products of his bitter spite 

In man's most evil day. 



O may those records canceU'd be. 
And blotted from thy registry. 

Great Patriarch of the wood ; 
And tell us only of that love 
That brought thee visits from above. 

With promises of good. 

7. 

For thou hast known the holy tread 
Upon the verdant carpet spread 

Within thy conscious shade : 
What time the messenger of grace 
Within that consecrated space 

His transient visit made ; 

8. 

And tell us of that happy hour. 
When under thy sequester'd bower. 

The warrior Gideon kneel'd 
Before the apparition bright ! 
And how before Manoah's sight 

The angel stood reveal'd. 
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I hail thee monarch of the plain, 
And of the forest's roug'h domain, 

I hail thee. Giant King ! 
The records of thy royal race. 
To thoughtful spirits many a trace 

Of things far distant bring. 



Within tlie compass of thy age 
How many actors on life's stage 

Perform their parts and go ? 
How many schemes of man's intent. 
And fabrics of aggrandisement 
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6. 
When, too, with unrelenting hand. 
The Druid took his bloody stand. 

While stretch'd the victim lay : 
Sad trophies of satanic might. 
And products of his bitter spite 

In man's most evil day. 

6. 

O may those records cancell'd be. 
And blotted from thy registry. 

Great Patriarch of the wood ; 
And tell us only of that love 
That brought thee visits from above. 

With promises of good. 

7. 

For thou hast known the holy tread 
Upon the verdant carpet spread 

Within thy conscious shade : 
What time the mesnenger of graee 
Within that consecrated space 

His transient riiHt made ; 

And tell us of that happy hour, 
When under thy sequeater'd bower. 

The warrior Gideon kneel'd 
Before the apparition bright ! 
And how before Manoah's sight 

The angel stood reveal'd. 
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And where the man of God waa found 
There place me on that holy ground. 

And let my fancy see 
Where was deposited the book 
By Joahua in that silent nook. 

Fast by the gTiardian tree. 

10. 
But let no other goodly tree 
In memory so cherish'd be 

As underneath whoBe stem. 
The Patriarch hid thoae idol a foul. 
And let the lesson teach mj soul 

Its idols to condemn ! 



OLIVE.— Ofeffl Europeea. 

D I A N D a I A. M OJJOGYNIA. 

The calix is a perianth, formed of one small 
deciduous leaf. The corolla of one funnel-shaped 
petal. The seed is invested with a pulp, abound- 
ing in oil, which, serviceable as it is to man, has 
been said to be injurious to the seed, by preventing 
the moisture from reachingit ; but we must be slow 
in arraigning nature. Its stiff oblonjr leaves ai-e of 
a lively green on their upper side, and hoary be- 
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neatli. The bark is smooth and of a grey colour. 
It seldom rises above twenty or thirty feet, and 
thrives best in warm situations ; and, according 
to Columella, on dry hills, though it will accom- 
modate itself to any soil, even the most sterile. 
" The most rocky parts of Palestine," says 
Maundrel, " which could not well be adjusted 
for the production of corn, might yet serve for the 
plantation of vines and olives, which delight to ex- 
tract the one its fatness, and the other its sprightly 
juice, chiefly out of such dry and flinty places. 
Thus the very rocks were made fruitful." 

It seems to have been highly appreciated in all 
ages and countries, and was universally considered 
as emblematical of reconciliation and peace. 

"High on the stem Eneas took his stand. 
And held a branch of olive in hia hand. 
Now suppliants from Laurentiini sent, demand 
A truce, with olive branches in their hand." 

The ancient Greeks regarded this tree as the 
most beneficial gift to mankind. It is said to liave 
been transported thither from Egypt, as early as 
1 1656 years before the Christian sera. Pliny speaks 
■of it as superior to all other fruit-bearing trees, 
with one exception in favour of the vine. He 
adds, that in the reign of Tarquinius Priscus, 
there were no olive trees in Italy, Spain, or Africa, 
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" which favours the presumption that tTiey grew 
originally only in Syria," where, we learn from the 
same authority, was produced the beat oil. This 
oil, whith, unlike other fruits, is found in the pulp 
only, is obtained by simple foot pressure, and is 
valued on account of its nutritious as well as its 
medicinal qualities. 

The mountain near Jerusalem hearing the 
name is still well planted with olive trees, " and 
those," says Maundrel, " of so old a growth, that 
some have entertained the persuasion that they are 
the same that stood here in our Saviour's time ; in 
virtue of which supposition the olive and olive 
stones and oil which they produce, became a va- 
lued commodity in Spain. But that these trees 
cannot be so ancient as is pretended, is evident 
from what Josephus testifies, that Titus, in the 
siege of Jerusalem, cut down all the trees within 
about a hundred furlongs of that city." Calmet 
observes, that though it were too much to affirm 
that these trees escaped the ravages of the soldiers 
of Titus, and are as old as his destruction of Je- 
rusalem ; yet as a fresh olive tree springs from the 
old stump, those now on the ground may be suc- 
cessora to those of ancient date. The olive wtwd 
between Athens and Eleusis contains trees perhaps 
of equal age, or apparently little short of it ; cer- 
tainly those in the garden of Olivet date from befoi 
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the conquest by the Turkish arms, as they pay 
a tax of only one medine to the Sultan, while 
all planted since the conquest pay half theic 
produce. " On mount Olivet they form," says 
Dr. Clarke, "a grove of aged trees of most 
immense size. It is truly a curious and in- 
teresting fact," he continues, "that during a pe- 
riod of little more than two thousand years, He- 
brews, Assyrians, Romans, Moslems, and Chris. 
tians, have been successively in possession of the 
rocky mountains of Palestine ; yet the olive still 
vindicates its paternal soil, and is found at this 
day upon the same spot which was called by the 
Hebrew writers Mount Olivet, and the Mount of 
Olives, eleven centuries before the Christian era.'' 
Haselquist praises the quality of the fruit said to 
have been brought from the mountain. 

Tournefort mentions eighteen kinds of olives ; 
but the only distinction we find in Scripture is be- 
tween the cultivated and wild olives. The latter 
were of a smaller description. These are now to 
be found growing among brambles, on Mount 
Carmel. 



Genesis viii. 11:" And the dove came in to him 
in the evening ; and, lo, in her mouth was an olive 
leaf plucked off; so Noah knew that the waters 
were abated from off the earth." The olive branch, 
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which was an emblem of peace, was brought not 
by the raven, a bird of prey, but bya mild, patient, 
humble dove. Ii is a dovelike disposition that 
brings into the soul earnests of rest and joy. Some 
make these things an allegory. " The law was first 
sent forth like a raven, but brought no tidings of 
the assuaging of the waters of God's wrath, with 
which the world of mankind was deluged i there- 
fore in the fulness of time, God sent forth his 
gospel as the dove in the likeness of which the 
Holy Spirit descended, and this presents us with 
an olive branch, and brings in a better hope.",| 
Matthew Henry. 



Now satiate sleeps the atormy ire, 
Tlie wearj winds to rest retire. 
And biBows woru with strife expire. 

S, 
The sky unveils its face serene. 
To smile upon the changing scene. 
Emerging in its gayest green. 



Now see the sun's triumphant light. 
Chasing the ling'ring mists of night. 
And gilding ev'ry mountain heighL 



On snowy wing a spotless dovi 
(Was it some spirit from abov 
On errand of celestial love ? ) 



Bears in its bill, a verdant spray 
First tokeu of the new bom day 
When pard'ning love reBiim'd its sway. 

6. 
Sj renovating galea carest. 
Now earth in sylvan beauty drest. 
Luxuriates in recorer'd rest. 



I hail thee, symbol of that scene. 
Of permanent delights serene. 
Where an and death have never been ! 

ExoduB xxiii. 10, 11 : "And six years thou shall 
sow thy land, and shalt gather in the fruits thereof; 
but the seventh year thou shalt let it rest and lie 
still, that the poor of thy people may eat ; and 
what they leave, the beasts of the field shall cat. In 
like manner thou shalt deal with thy vineyard, 
and with thy olive-yard." Tliis interruption of 
agricultural labour every seventh year, may show 
the fruitfulness of a land, whieli though of very 
limited extent, not only yielded a rich supply of 
its produce to this numerous people, without 
foreign trade; but likewise could afford to dis- 
pense with the increase of every seventh year. 

Exodus xxvii. 20: "And thou shalt command 
the children of Israel, that they bring thee pure 
oil olive beaten for the light, to cause the lamp to 
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I)urn always." This constant supply of pure oil 
for the lam])s of the Tabernacle, may be signifi- 
cant of that " unction from above,"" by which the 
believer becomes " a burning and a shining light,' 
not blazing forth one day, and extinguished 
obscure the next, but diffusing a holy lustre, 
sembling the permanence and uniformity of truth. 
Deuteronomy vi, 10, 11 ; " When the Lord thy 
Grod shall have brought thee into the land which 
he Hware unto thy fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, 
and to Jacob, to give thee great and goodly cities, 
which thou buildedst not, and houses full of all 
good things, which thou filledst not, and wells 
digged, which thou diggedst not, vineyards and 
olive trees, which thou plantedst not ; when thou 
shall have eaten and be full ; then beware," &c, 
viii. 7, 8, &c : " For the Lord thy God bringeth 
thee into a good land, — a land of wheat, and 
barley, and vines, and fig trees, and pomegranates; 
a land of oil olive, and honey," Stc. Had these 
promises been given to tiie Israelites at an earlier 
period of their journey, the long delay of their 
fulfilment might have been apt to make them de- 
spond ; but now that they were drawing 
land of promise, where many powerful enemii 
waited to oppose their entrance, these 
ments were well timed and much needed to chi 
and stimulate them. Also Joiihua xxiv. 13. 
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Deuteronomy xxiv. 90 : " When thou beati>st 
thine olive tree, thou shall not glean it afterwards." 
Tlie process by which oil was extracted from the 
ulive in the East, before the invention of mills, as 
has been before noticed, was by pounding the 
latter in a mortar, or treading it under foot, as 
grapes. This ancient mode of preparation is 
doubtless alluded to in this place. Also Micah 
vi. 1.1 

Deut. xxviii. 40 : " Thou shalt have olive trees 
throughout all thy coasts, but thou shalt not anoint 
thyself with the oil ; for thine olive shall cast his 
fruit." In this threat there is a peculiar aggrava- 
tion. The miseries of the famine were to be in- 
creased by the appearance of plenty. 

Judges ix. 8: "But the olive tree said unto 
ihem, Should I leave my fatness wherewith by me 
they honour God and man, and go to be promoted 
over the trees ?" An evident allusion is here made 
to the many solemn purposes for which the oil of 
this tree was employed, such as anointing to the 
royal and sacerdotal functions ; as also for supply- 
ing the lamps of the Tabernacle. 

1 Samuel viii. 14: "And he will take your 
fields, and your vineyards, and your oliveyards, 
even the best of them, and give them to his ser- 
vants," Sec. The infatuation of the Israelites in 
renouncing the government of their God, and re~ 
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solving at all hazards to seek a kii 
themselves, is awfully depicted in this chapter : 
while the foolish desire uf their heart is granted, 
the awful consequences of its fulfilment are set be- 
fore them in dark array. The revenue of the king 
they sought, was to be supported by exorbitant 
demands upon the fruits of their industry ; even 
their wine, which makes glad the heart of man, 
and oil, which gives him a cheerful countenance, 
must be laid at his arbitrary disposal. 

1 Kings vi. 23: We read, " The two cherubims 
within the oracle," and the two doors for the en- 
trance into it, were made of the wood of this tree, 
most probably on account of its solidity, though 
there might have been some symbolical meaning 
in it. 

S Kings v. 26 : " Is it a time to receive money, 
and to receive garments, and oliveyards, and vine- 
yards?" Just when his Master in heaven had 
signally displayed his power and love in the reco- 
very and conversion of Naaman the Syrian, Gti\ 
hazi was attempting to enrich himself by bclyii^i 
liis master on earth, and disparaging his holy fune*' 
tion in the sight of a stranger. 

1 Chronicles xxvii. 28 : " And over the oli" 
trees and the sycamore trees that were in the low 
plains, was Baal-hanan the Gederitc," As the 
olive only shared with the sycamore the attention 
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of one officer, it would Beem that this tree required 
less care in its cultivation than the vine. 

Nehemiah viii. 15: "Go forth unto the mount 
and fetch olive branches, and pine branches, and 
myrtle branches, and palm branches, and branches 
of thick trees, to make booths, as it is written.' 
There seems to be something remarkable in thi 
association of tiiese trees, on this joyful occasion; 
(the feast of Tabernacles ; ) peace, joy, and vic- 
tory, with their ever-flourishing duration, appeal 
to be represented ; it might be in anticipation of 
the final triumphs of the church. 

Nehemiah ix. 25 ; " And they took strong cities, 
and a fat land, and possessed houses full of all 
goods, wells digged, vineyards, and oliveyard: 
and fruit trees in abundance : so they did cat, and 
were filled, and became fat, and delighted them- 
selves in thy great goodness." We can only form 
an idea of the ancient fertility of the land from 
these emphatic descriptions of it in Scripture. 
Those fertile pastures and arable grounds, whicli 
we arc told amounted to many millions of acres, 
and which produced the richest crops, now lying 
under the curse, are comparatively unproductive, 
and are suffered to continue uncultivated. 

Job XV. SS.~See " Grape," 

Psalm lii. 8 : "I am like a green olive tree in 
the houBe of God j I trust in the mercy of God for 
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ever and ever." The verdant olive flourishing" 
round the year, nourished by a rich soil, fostered 
by a pure element and glowing temperature, and 
giving to man freely what it freely receives from 
heaven, may well represent good king David in 
hia holy and happy condition, while depending 
upon God and benefiting his people; or it may be 
that the psalmist has here in view, the everlasting 
blessedness of heaven, under the never-ceasine 
providence of the King of saints. 

There is a privileged eiicloaure. 

Where tempests never force their way ; 
But where, secure from all exposure. 

The tender shrubs fear no decay. 
2. 
O happy those transplanted thither. 

That live preBerv'tl within that range. 
From fickle suns and froward weather. 

And all the ministers of change. 



Plants of the courtB of God, surrounding 

The centre of that hallowed scene. 
Where, with the sap of love abounding, 

The; flourish in immortal green. 

Psalm cxxviii. 3 : " Thy children like the oUtI 
branches round about thy table," To understantl 
Ihe beauty of this comparison, we must recollect 
that the simple repasts of the ancients were fre- 



quently moAe under the shade of sitme spreading 
tree, beneatli tlie covert of which, many odorous 
shrubs might flourish in rich abundance. We 
may imagine the banquet table surrounded and 
decorated by fragrant bushes of the olive — a plant 
held in so much esteem by the inhabitants of 
Eastern climes. 

Isaiah xvii. 6: " Yet gleaning grapes shall be 
left, as the shaking of an olive tree, two or three 
berries on the topmost bough." However de- 
structive the judgments should be, which the As- 
syrians were to inflict upon the Israelites, they 
were not intended for their total niin. Mercy has 
always had its remnant when justice might have 
claimed the whole, but her share in this instance 
was but very small ; so small, that their num- 
ber ia compared not merely to such grapes as 
were usually left on the vine for the poor gleaners 
after the vintage, but to the few berries which of 
necessity were left on the topmost boughs of the 
olive. This tree, from the delicacy of its trunk 
and branches, permitting no approach to its sum- 
mit. Also xxiv. IS, 

Isaiah xb. 19: "I will plant in the wilder- 
ness the oil (or olive) tree." This verse has al- 
ready been commented upon ; it only remains to 
say, that the choice of this tree, (which requires a 
warm and rich soil) for the decoration of a wil- 
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tierness, gives a peculiar force and beauty to 
promise. 

Jeremiah xi. 16 r " The Lord called thy 
A green olive tree, fair and of goodly fruit. 
The olive in its summer dress, of bright green 
leaves and snowy blossoms, beautifully represents 
the Jewish nation as Jt was "in months past, in 
the days when God preserved " it ; when the dew 
of his favour " lay upon " it, and " his glory wfts 
fresh in it." 

The flourishing again of this favoured peo] 
and the restoration of their privileges, is signified 
by the same comparison, Hosea xiv. 6: " Hia 
beauty siiall be as the olive tree, and his smell ae 
Lebanon." 

AmoB iv. 9 ; und Habakkuk iii. 17 ; Haggai ii. 
19— See " Fig." 

Zechariah iv. 3. 11, 12: "And I said, I have 
looked, and behold a candlestick all of gold, with 
a bowl upon the top of it," &c. " And two olive 
trees by it, one upon the right side of the bowl, and 
the other upon the left side thereof." " Then an- 
swered I, and said unto him. What are these two 
olive trees upon the right side of the candlestick 
and upon the left side thereof? And I answered 
again, and said unto him, What be these two 
olive branches which through the two golden pipes 
empty the golden oil out of themselves .'* And lie 
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answered me, and said, Knoweat thou not what 
these be? And I said, No, my lord. Then said 
he, these are the two anointed ones, that stand by 
tiie Lord of the whole earth.^ By the two olive 
trees, one on each side the candlestick, may be sig- 
niiiedthe two dispcnsationsof the law and the gospel, 
Imth administering to the spiritual necessity of the 
church, and keeping her from flagging in her Lord's 
service. In the same representation we see an 
image of the permanence of the law, co-existent 
with, but magnified and spiritualized by, the gos- 
pel. Also Revelations xi. 4. 

Romans xi. 17 — SI r " And if some of the 
branches be broken off, and thou, being a wild 
olive tree, wert graffed in among them, and 
with them partakest of the root and fatness 
of the olive tiee, boast not against the bran- 
ches," &c.; "for if God spared not the natu- 
ral branches, take heed lest he also spare not 
thee," &c. ver. 23: "And they also, if they 
abide not in unbelief, shall be graffed in : for God 
is able to graff them in again. For if thou wert 
cut out of tlie olive tree which is wild by nature, 
and wert graffed contrary to nature into a good 
olive tree; Iiow much more shall these, which be 
the natural branches, be graffed into their own 
olive tree ?" There is great beauty and propriety 
in the use here made of the olive in its cultivated 
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and wild state, to represent the respective condi- 
tions of the Jew and Gentile, The olive is a plant 
that remarkahly varies from its original character 
under careful cultivation, in which predicament it 
is distinguished among the products of the eartli 
for its adaptation to man's use, and its great do- 
mestic value ; and thus the Jew was placed under 
the more immediate care of the Almighty, and ad- 
vanced under his culture to a noble distinction 
among his reasonable creatures. The virtues of 
the cultivated olive tree, did by no means belong 
to the same plant, when growing loosely and wildly 
among the products of unreclaimed and untutored 
nature. In this rude state it furnished a proper 
similitude to represent our own species when in a 
state of alienation from God, and left to its own 
undisciplined and unassisted procedure. The 
apostle supposes the infusion of the virtues of the 
cultured plant into the wild olive, by the process 
of engrafting, and thus strikingly exhibits to the 
Jew and the Gentile, a lesson tlie most vital and 
important : to the Jew, the forfeiture to which his 
depraved and perverse will had subjected him — to 
the Gentile, the privileges proposed to be con- 
ferred upon him on his being adopted into the 
covenant of grace, in virtue of the unrestrictt 
and transcendent efficacy of the Saviour's ati 
ment. 
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Tlie caHv of the starainiferous flowers ia a very 
small perianth, divided into three parts. The 
corolla is composed of three concave oblong petals. 
The calix and corolla belonging to the pieti- 
liferou8j?OMfer* are of the same description. The 
pericarp is an ovate one-celled drupe, containing 
a solitary seed. Tlie large tuft of broad leaves 
which crowns the top of this tree, always retains 
its verdure ; these leaves rise erect in the centre, 
and widely expand on each side of the stem, from 
which they immediately proceed, measuring from 
six to eight feet in length ; the small white flowers 
(shielded by a spathe or sheath) come out in long 
bunches from beneath them, being attached to the 
trunk by small stalks. It grows in a stately co- 
lumn, from thirty to fifty feet in height, crowned, 
says Forbes, with a verdant capital of waving 
branches, covered with long spiral leaves. Thoi 
the tree arrives at maturity thirty years after plant- 
ing, it continuesinfull strength seventy years longer, 
producingannually fifteenor twenty clusters ofdates, 
each weighing fifteen or twenty pounds. Itisone of 
the most beautiful trees in the vegetable kingdom, 



upright, lofty, and verdant. Though it often 
grows in a soil apparently dry and sterile, a sub- 
terraneous supply of water may be calculated 
upon. Sir Philip Smith, when in Egypt, told the 
British officers that they might always find water 
by digging to the roots of a palm tree. Carne, in 
his " Letters from the East," gives many instances 
which serve as a confirmation of this fact 
route to the pyramids led occasionally through 
woods of palm and date trees, where, fatigued wi( 
heat and thirst, he enjoyed the refreshment 
" delicious water." And then again, in the vallt 
of Paran, on the other side of the Red Sea, " Wil 
halted," says he, " in a beautiful grove of pali 
trees, in which was a spring of excellent water. 
In Egypt, where it is an object of considerable at- 
tention, he had experience of their value; meet- 
ing with them, as he did, in the barren and sandj 
places, destitute of all other verdun 
to the scorching sun, where they delightfully 
terrupted the monotony of the scene, and groupii 
together, afforded a most grateful and refreshi 
shade. The beautiful town of Kosetta stands 
encircled by them, and, scattered at intervals 
around, they rise high above the highest of the 
buildings. " Upon the northern skirts of 
desert of Sin, two leagues from Tor," Dr. 
tells us he saw more than two tliousand palm 
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and " nine of the wells spoken of m Scripture, the 
other three being filled up by tliose drifts of sand 
which are common in Arabia:" under the shade of 
these trees ia the bath which is held by the inha- 
bitants of Tor in extraordinary veneration, and 
which they call the bath of Moses. 

In Palestine it grew bo abundantly, that *' it was 
a common symbol of the country ; many coins of 
Vespasian and other emperors being extant, in 
which Judsea ia personified by a disconsolate 
woman sitting under a palm tree." Pliny also 
calls Judtea by a name signifying " renowned for 
palms." In Jericho, where the soil is sandy and 
climate warm, several species of the tree are still 
found, Strabo and Josephus, who celebrate 
the palm trees of Palestine, particularly notice 
those of Jericho. 

The utility of this tree is not less remarkable 
than its beauty. Its clusters of fruit, which are 
frequently very large, furnish a great part of the 
diet of the inhabitants of Arabia and Persia; 
whole families in Upper Egypt, we are told, sub- 
sist entirely upon it. This is gathered with great 
care and ceremony ; and it may be mentioned as a 
peculiar characteristic of the palm, that its exter- 
nal structure is so formed, as to supply the steps 
for an easy ascent to man, in order to obtain the 
fruit which grows at the top of the tree, from 
a 2 



which alone the branches spring, while it denies 
access to beasts of all kinds. " Besides dates," 
says Calmet, " it produces a kind of honey, little 
inferior to common honey, and they likewise drew 
a wine from it much used in the East. 

Gibbon says, that the Asiatics celebrated three 
hundred and sixty uses, to which the trunk, bran- 
ches, leaves, juice, and fruit, were applied. 

The palm, or branch of the palm tree was 
carried before conquerors in processions and re- 
joicinga for victory. The Jews sent a golden 
branch of a palm tree to the kings of Syria, as a 
kind of tribute or present. 



Esodus XV. 27 : And they came to Elim, where 
were twelve wells of water, and threescore and ten 
palm trees ; and they encamped there by the 
waters." This early station of tlie chosen people, 
which was a very fruitful and pleasant one, present- 
ed a cheering contrast to the barren spots around it : 



the shade of these trees in a desert where no 



sign 



of verdure could reasonably be looked for, must 
have been very welcome to the weary Israelites. 



Where is the God of Israel's 
Those fertile plains he promis'il to bestow ? 
That hope seemed nothing hut a splendid dream. 
Of fancy's boast the viaionarj theme. 
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2. 

And now upon Rephidim's sterile plain^ 
They move, a heartless, hesitating train ; 
And while they cast their weeping eyes around. 
No moisture else, no other stream is found. 

3. 

Their faithless hearts to Egypt's land return. 
For Egypt's fruits and cooling waters yearn ; 
Forgetful of its scourge and heavy chain. 
With rebel wish they ask its woes again. 

4. 

Yet let them still that fainting strength employ. 
Which reaches forward to the coming joy ; 
Let holy hope but bear them on awhile. 
The barren desert will assume a smile^ 

5. 

For lo ! in earnest of some brighter scene. 
The palm unfolds its leaves of fadeless greeny 
With crowning beauty Ufts its shade on high. 
And intercepts the arrows of the sky. 

6. 

Beneath its shade refreshing waters flow. 
And fragrant breezes round its branches blow ; 
The sun seems now to shine with soften'd blaze. 
And shed with gentler force his temper'd rays. 

7. 

New prospects open to their strengthen'd sight. 
And Canaan's distant shores are clothed in light : 
A heavenly pencil paints in richest hue. 
Those future scenes, which faith unveils to view. 



Leviticus xxiii. 40: "And ye shall take 
on the first day the boughs of goodly trees, 
branches of palm trees, and the boughs of thick 
trees, and willows of the brook, and ye shall 
rejoice before the Lord your God seven days." 
The carrying of branches in the hand was a fit ex- 
pression of rejoicing. Bishop Patrick is of opi- 
nion, from Neheniiah viii. 15, that these branches 
were to make booths or tents ; but it is evident that j 
both these suppositions may be admitted withoi 
contradiction. 

Deuteronomy xxxiv. 1, 3 : " And the Lord 
showed him all the land of Gilead unto Dan," &c. 
" And the south, and the plain of the valley of 
Jericho, the city of palm trees, unto Zoar." TheJ 
palm trees generally engrossing the territory where I 
they grow, might well give the appropriate appel- i 
lation of the city of palm trees to Jericho, whioh, 
abundantly adorned with these graceful trees, 
must have presented a beautiful feature in the 
wide prospect which spread itself before the vision 
of Moses, when lie stood on the top of Mount 
Fisgah. Jericho abounded in water, which was J 
a peculiar encouragement to the growth of thi 
tree- 
Judges iv, 5: " AntI she (Deborah) dwelt f 
under the palm tree of Deborah, between Ramah J 
and Bethel in Mount Ephraim." There is some- J 
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thing of picturesque solemnity in the image which 
is here presented to us of natural dignity combined 
with simple manners. The seat of Deborah under 
the palm tree seems to have borne an allusive 
reference to the triumph which awaited her — that 
triumph so nobly celebrated in the sacred song of 
the inspired poetess — the palm tree being consi- 
dered an emblem of victory. 

1. 

Blest tree that to the desert drear^ 
Tells of cool rills and verdure near. 

And reftige from the sun ; 
On thy tall stem with joy I see 
That crown, the sign of victory. 

By the faint pilgrim won. 

2. 

Thou bringest to my thoughts again 
The maiden judge's mystic strain. 

And her prophetic boast ; 
And to my raptur'd ear the song 
That sounded shrill, thy leaves among. 

The knell of Sisera's host. 

3. 

And as unagination roves 

Along the range of pillar'd groves. 

That border'd Jericho ; 
Before me rise those landscapes vast. 
Which Moses saw, and saw the last 

Upon this world below. 
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Figures of jwlm trees and cherubim were altei 
nately mingled iii SoIodiod's temple. 1 Kings v 
29 : *' And he carved all the walls of the houN 
round about with carved figures of cherubims a 
palm trees." The ceiling and posts were Hkewiaj 
ornamented with them, 2 Chronicles iii. 5. Ifl| 
the sanctuary of Ezekiel's visionary teuiplej the] 
were also engraved on the walls and doors betw 
the coupled cherubs. Ezekiel xli. 18, 19, Sicd 
" And it was made with cherubims and pain 
trees, ko that a palm tree was between a cherufaj 
and a cherub, and every cherub had two faces, s 
that the face of a man was toward the palm tree a 
the one side, and the face of a young lion towai 
the palm tree on the other side," Stc Thewisdonii 
and courage of these angelic spirits seem to 1 
represented by the two faces here spoken of, botb, 
as Matthew Henry remarks, " having an eye I 
victory and triumph which are set before thei 
and which they are sure of in all their conflicts 
with the powers of darkness." See also 1 Kings vi. 
32, 3S; vii. 36. Nehemiah viii. 13; see " Myrtle."" 

Psalm xeii. 12: " The righteous shall flourish 
like the palm tree." Canticles vii. 7 : " This thy 
stature is like to a palm tree." The natural history 
of this tree, and the spiritual exhibition of the b 
lieving character, seem almost to run parallelij 
In addition to its tall straight growth and c 
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viridity, it has Bome properties which render it a 
peculiarly appropriate emblem of the progress 
of Christian attaioments. Its tendency to rise 
still higher under the increasing weight of its 
large and abundant fruit, corresponds with the 
upward tendency of him whose thoughts and 
affections rise towards his Saviour's abode, with 
an effort proportioned to the downward pressure of 
his temporal afflictions, till he reaches that far 
more eternal weight of glory prepared for him in 
heaven. The vitality of the tree is said to reside 
in its top rather than in its trunk or root ; so the 
Head of the church is the great source from which 
the Christian derives his vital powers and faculties. 

Jeremiah x. 5 : " They are upright as the 
palm tree, but speak not; they must needs be 
borne, because they cannot go ; be not afraid of 
them, for they cannot do evil, neither also is it in 
them to do good," The ancients, before the art of 
carving was carried to perfection, made their 
images all of a thickness, having their hands hang- 
ing down close to their sides, the legs joined to- 
gether, the eyes shut, with a very perpendicular 
attitude, and not unlike to the body of a palm 
tree : such are the antique Egyptian statues that 
still remain. 

The posts in EzekiePs visionary temple were 
ornamented by carved figures of this tree. Eze- 
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kiel xl. 16: "And there were narrow windows to ' 
the little chambers, and to their posts within the 
gate round about, and likewise to the arches ; and 
windows were round about inward, and upon each 
post were palm trees.'" If these little chambers 
represent distinct congregations of believers, form- 
ing altogether the universal church of Christ, as 
some have conjectured, then may not the posts or 
pillars here spoken of, which gave them support 
and kept them standing, direct our attention to 
those who are appointed "for the perfecting of 
the saints," and for the edifying of the body of i 
Christ? The ultimate triumph of the church ovn 
her spiritual enemies, may be indicated by thff 
figures of palm branches engraven on the posts. 

But the palm tree received great honour when 
its branches were carried in the hands of those 
who went forth to meet the Saviour, on his t 
umphal entry into Jerusalem : and still 
ennobled was this distinguished tree, when that 
"multitude which no man could number, of t 
nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongue^^ 
standing before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and holding palms in 
their hands, cried with a loud voice saying, Sal- 
vation to our God, which sitteth upon t 
and unto the Lamb.'" John xii. 13 ; 
vii. 9, 10. 
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PINE. — Pinus halepensia. 

MOMCECIA. MOXODELPHIA. 

The staminiferous flowers have no calix, except 
the spreading scale of the flower bud. The caliv 
of the pistiliferous flowers, which are upon the 
same plant, consists of oblong scales. There is no 
corolla to either of them. These scales perform 
the office of the pericarp. The seed is a nut with 
the addition of a membranaceous wing, which is 
larger than the seed. The cones of this species 
arc ovate and conical. The leaves grow in pairs 
enclosed in one sheath ; they are stiff', narrow, and 
pointed, emitting wlien bruised a strong resinous 
odour. It is a tree of ordinary size, branching 
out on every side near the root. These branches 
at first grow horizontally, but turn their ends up- 
wards. It is found near Aleppo, and in several 
parts of Syria, as also on the uncultivated hills ot 
Barbary. 

Some have rendered the Hebrew word " Tida- 
her," occurring in one part of Scripture, "elm," 
others "ash;" but there seems no reason why we 
should not retain " pine," both a useful and orna- 
mental tree. 



Nehemiah viii. 13, see " Olive ; and Isaiali : 
19; Ix. 13, see "Box." 



He 



POMEGRANATE.— Pmjj/c« granatum. 



ICOSANDEIA. MONOGYNtA. 



The cal'iJ! is a one-leafed, bell-shaped, purpl 
coloured perianth. The corolla has five petals, 
rather spreading, inserted into the calix. The 
pericarp is a large, nearly globous apple, crowned 
with the calix, separated into ttvo internal divisions 
by a transverse partition. The leaves of the above 
species are lance-shaped, small, of a deep green 
colour inclining to red, on short footstalks. The 
fruitis of the size of an orange, tawny, ctwtaining 
abundance of seeds, each enveloped in a distinct 
very juicy crimson coat. This shrubby tree, which 
is a native of the East, frequently reaches eighteen 
or twenty feet. Its branches are very thick and 
bushy, occasionally armed with thorns; these, 
adorned with very large and beautiful flowers of a 
rich scarlet colour, present so splendid an ap] 
ance that " even he,'' says llussell, in his dei 
tion of the gardens of Aleppo, " who can recal the 
enchanting scenes of Richmond or of Stowe, may 
perhaps experience new pleasure in viewing the 
glistening pomegranate thickets in full blossom, 
From these groves the nightingale pours her ini 
fatigable song. 
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" The nighUngale now bends her (ligiit 
From the high trees, where all the night 

She sang so sweet, with none to listen ; 
And hidea her from the morning star. 

Where thickets of pomegranates glisten." 

But the tree is valued chiefly on account of ita 
fruit, which, like other summer fruits, has the 
effect of moderating heat and assuaging thirst ; 
indeed, its flavour in a cultivated state is so sweet 
and grateful, that the Grecians, in their fabulous 
stories, promote it to a place in the Elysian fields. 
In Eastern climates, it is seldom abundant till 
August ; and then, says the traveller last mention- 
ed, most families lay in a stock for winter con- 
sumption. " There are three varieties of this 
fruit ; one sweet, another acid, which, with the 
Turks, serves the same purposes as lemon juice 
does with us, while the third partakes of both 
qualities agreeably blended. They are cut open 
when served up at the table, or the grains taken 
out and besprinkled with sugar and rose-water 
are brought up to table in saucers. The grains 
also, fresh as well as dried, make a considerable 
ingredient in cookery." We are also told by Sir 
John Chardin, that considerable quantities of wine 
are still made from the pomegranate in tlie East, 
especially in Persia. 

Rauwolf mentions it with figs, cucumbers, me- 
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Ions, grapes, &(,'. as forming a chief part of the 
Egyptian diet. 

The ancient arms of the Island of Rhodes is 
said to have been the blossom of a pomegranate, 
from the great quantity used by them in dyeing 
wool. 



Aaron was to wear a robe adorned alternatel^'i 
with bells and figures of pomegranate; the former 
to advertise the people of his entrance into the 
holy place there to burn incense, and the latter to 
add to the splendour of his vestment. As a re- 
presentative of the great High Priest, Christ Je- 
sus, these bells and pomegranates are supposed by 
some to indicate, the one the joyful sound, the 
other the sweet savour of the everlasting gospel. 
Exodus xxviii. 33, 34: "And beneath upon the 
hem of it, thou shall make pomegranates of blue, 
and of purple, and of scarlet, round about the hem 
thereof; and bells of gold between them round 
about ; a golden bell and a pomegranate, a 
golden bell and a pomegranate, upon the hem of 
the robe round about." 

Numbers xiii. 23: "And they came unto the 
brook of Eshcol, and they brought of the pom^ 
granates, and of the figs." 

Numbers xx. 5 : " And wherefore have ye mi 
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US to come up out of Egypt, to bring us in unto 
this evil place ? It is no place of seed, or of figs, 
or of vines, or of pomegranates," 

The land of Canaan, which is emphatically 
called in Deuteronomy viii. 8, a land of pomegra- 
nates, the Israelites were approaching when these 
heartless murmurs escaped their lips. These re- 
grets were the more thankless and unreasonable, 
inasmuch as they were made after the most sub- 
stantial promises had been given, and even a most 
striking appeal to their senses made at the brook 
of Eshcol. 

1 Kings vii. 18 : " And he made the pillars and 
two rows round about, upon the one net work, to 
cover the chapiters that were upon the top with 
pomegranates." 

In the 25th chapter of 2 Kings, where the melan- 
choly detail occurs of the removal of the sohd and 
ornamental furniture of the temple into the enemy's 
country, the pillars decorated with pomegranate 
work were losses of too important a nature to be 
omitted. Jeremiah lii. 22. 

Canticles iv. S : " Thy temples are like a piece 
of a pomegranate within thy locks ;" or, as the 
Editor of Calmet renders it, " blushing like the 
inner part of a piece of pomegranate is thy cheek 
beneath thy locks." Matthew Henry supposes this 
to indicate the blush of shame for sin ; but we 
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POMECHANATE. 



would rather suppose it to allude to the health an 
beauty of the church, that Shulamite of perfectitH 
with the auspicious glow of love and zeal brighter 
ing and glorifying its aspect. 

Canticles iv. 13: ■' Thy plants are au orchard 
of pomegranates, with pleasant fruits." What al- 
lusion borrowed from earthly things, could suggest 
more pleasant associations to the inhabitants of 
countries languishing under an overpowering sun, 
than an orchard of pomegranates opening to the 
view of the way worn traveller at the end of his 
toilsome journey ? Such is the refreshment which 
the church presents to those who have counted all 
suffering and tribulation but light sacrifices to the 
attainment of its everlasting fruit. 

Canticles vi. 11 ■ "I went down into the gar- 
den of nuts to see whether the vine flourished and 
the pomegranates budded." Under an allusion to 
the beautiful and interesting appearance this shrub 
exhibits, blooming with a rich promise of fruitful- 
ness, the early developments and lively tokens of 
a gracious work in the soul of a young convert, 
seem to be here presented to us as the happy ob- 
jects of the notice of the blessed Saviour. 

Canticles viii. 2 : " I would cause thee to drink 
of spiced wine, of the juice of my pomegranate." 
In this sweet and holy famibarity with Christ, the 
believing church is described as entertaining him 
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with her best welcome. The lively exercise of 
afPection called forth by this heavenly \'iBit, may 
be considered as indicated in the same passage. 



POPLAR.— Pnp7(/wfi alba. 

OCTANDEIA. DlffiCIA. 

The cali-x of both the staminiferous and pistili- 
ferous flowers is a loose, oblong ament. Under 
each scale is a single flower without petals. The 
pericarp is an ovate capsule, composed of two 
valves, and containing as many cells. Tlie seeds 
are numerous, and crowned with a hairy down. 
Theunder surface of its toothed/eayes is snow-white. 
This tree rapidly attains a considerable height, 
sometimes fourteen feet in a season, and thus soon 
raises a shade. It obtains its name of "white 
poplar," from the colour of its bark, leaves, and 
wood. The latter is soft and stringy, very proper 
for poles, lathes, and such-like things. 

The poplar seems to he the growth of all cli- 
mates, riaselquist mentions both the black and 
white species, in his enumeration of trees which he 
met with in Eastern countries. 
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Genesis xxx. 3? : Where we are told Jai 
made rods of its wood ; and Hosea iv. 13, where 
it is spuken of with other shady trees, are texts 
which have already been mentioned. 



I 



Pulse is a term applied to grains or seeds, whieh 
grow in pods, as beans, peas, and products of that 
kind. 



2 Samuel xvii. 28.— See " Barley." 

The power and goodness of God was remarkahlj 
displayed in causing Daniel and his three friends to 
suhsist and thrive upon a grain which aifords so 
little ostensible nourishment. Daniel i. 12. 15: 
" Prove thy servants, I beseech thee, ten days, 
and let them give us pulse to eat, and water 
to drink." "And at the end of ten days their 
countenances appeared fairer and fatter in flesh 
than all the children which did eat of the portion 
of the king's meat," 



REED. — Arnndo donnx: 

TRIANQUIA DIGYNIA. 

The cnliv is a one or uiany-flowered glume, in 
the above species it is five-flowered. The valves 
of the corolla, like those of tlie calix, are two in 
number, and of the same length. The nectary is 
two-leaved, and very small. There is no pericarp, 
but the seed adheres to the corolla. The culm 
belonging to the species, donan; is shrubby, branch- 
ing upwards eight, or sometimes ten yards in 
height. The panicle is terminal, and of a yellow 
colour, opening according to the direction of the 
wind. The leaves, which are frequently double, 
are deeply lanceolated, the longest half way up 
the stem, which it partially encompasses. It is 
an aquatic plant, weak and fragile, inhabiting only 
fenny, marshy places, and growing abundantly 
on the banks of the Nile, where it is remarkable 
for its htfty growth. The Egyptians call it 
" buz," the common name for a cane. Even on 
the borders of the Red Sea, the reed is only to 
be found in the neighbourhood of foimtsins, or in 
marshy places. 

" Ghobeihe " is a marsh, about the space of 
eight hours' distance from the city of Suez, and 
lying to the south of it. Here grows an immense 
R S 
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wood of canes, " phragjiiit and calama inogrostes,™ 
twelve yards higli, which the Nile does not pro- 
duce. It is considered probable that this exten- 
sive region of canes gave name to the Red Sea, 
which in those times was sufficiently near it to be 
inundated by its waters, Jani Suph, the name of 
the Red Sea, signifies the weedy sea, or, as some 
say, the sea producing canes. 

Speaking of the Jordan, Chaceaubriand says, 
" Its course amid the sands can be distinguished 
only by the willows and reeds which bwder it ; 
and the Arab lies in ambush among these reeds, 
to attack the traveller, and to plunder the pilgrim." 

Ray tells us, that among the many rare plants 
with which Mount Athos abounds, is a " species 
of arundo," whose branches serve instead of writ- 
ing pens. 



1 Kings xiv. IS; "For the Lord shall smite 
Israel as a reed is shaken in the wafer." Nothing 
gives a more striking image of the total want of 
power to resist any assailing force, than the yield- 
ing flexible condition of a reed growing in the 
water, and which, in the medium in which it exists, 
is put into agitation by every breath of wind. 
The sublimity of the similitude consists in the re- 
presentation of the utter imbecility of Israel before 
the transcendent might of Jehovah, 
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The same weak and fragile plant is likewise 
used to express the same powerless condition of 
the great Egyptian kingdom, when opposed to 
Omnipotence. 2 Kings xviii. 21 : " Now behold, 
thou triistest upon the staff of this bruised reed, 
even upon Egypt, on which if a man lean, it will 
go into his hands and pierce it." Sec also Ezekiel 
xxix. 6. 

Job. xl. 21 ; "He lieth under the shady trees, 
ill the covert of the reed and fens." As the shel- 
ter here spoken of could only be used by an aqua- 
tic animal, an additional reason arises from that 
circumstance, to support the supposition that the 
animal here spoken of was the hippopotamus," 

Isaiah xix. 6. — See " Flag." 

The comforts and refreshment of gospel ordi- 
nances are promised to a church in a state of spiri- 
tual barrenness and destitution, Isaiah xxxv. 7; 
" In the habitation of dragons, where each lay, 
shall be grass with reeds and rushes," 

Isaiah, in his prophetic description of the cha- 
racter and offices of the Saviour, finds in the 
bruised reed the properest emblem of that extreme 
debility and helplessness, which attracts his (the 
Saviour's) tenderest commiseration, xlii. 3 : " A 
bruised reed shall he not break." Also Matthew 
xii. 20. 

Among other objects threatened witli destruc- 
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tiiJii in the prediction of Babylon's overthrc 
reitl is mentioned ; probably that known elsewhere 
under the name of calamus, or sweet scented eaite, 
which was valuable as an article of commerce. 
Jeremiah li. SS : " The reeds they have burned 
with fire." 

The long stalk of the reed was employed as an 
instrument in the measurement of the mystical 
temple in Ezekiel's vision, xl. 3. And in St. 
John's vision, Revelation xi, 1 : " And there was 
given uie a reed like unto a rod : and the angel 
stood, saying, Rise, and measure the temple of 
God, and the altar, and them that worship therein." ■ 

Again, Ezekiel xlv. 1, in the representation of 
the division of the holy land, the same use is made 
of it ; " Moreover when ye shall divide the land 
for inheritance, ye shall ofFer an oblation unto the 
Lord, a holy portion of the land ; the length 
shall be the length of five and twenty thousand 
reeds, and the breadth shall be ten thousand." 

Tile constancy and inflexibility of John the 
Baptist in his ministerial and prophetic office, is 
Ret off in a striking manner, by its contrast with 
ilie same bending and versatile plant. Matthew 
xi, 7: "Jesus began to say unto the multitudes 
concerning John, what went ye out into the wil- 
derness to see, a reed shaken with the wind ?" 
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In the deep stillness of the desert rude^ 

The Baptist's cry awoke the solitude ; 

His mind well seasoned to that rough abode^ 

And vast as was the wilderness he trod ; 

No fragile reed, that bends to ev'ry gale. 

And only thrives when summer winds prevail: 

Fixed and unbending as the mountain oak. 

That gains fresh strength from every tempest's stroke. 

Half on his way to heaven, his happy soul 

Smiles at the storms which underneath him roll ; 

Blest herald, see thy embassy is o'er. 

No proclamation now is wanted more ; 

Thy work is done — to Christ resign thy breathy 

Anticipate the triumph of his death. 

A reed was put into the hands of the Saviour, 
to mock him with the symbol of royalty ; again 
employed to inflict blows upon his person, and, 
lastly, in his dying moments, to convey to his 
mouth the sponge, steeped in vinegar. Matthew 
xxvii. 29, 30. 48 : " And when they had plaited 
a crown of thoras, they put it on his head, and a 
reed in his right hand ;" " and took the reed and 
smote him on the head.*" *' A nd straightway one 
of them ran, and took a sponge, and filled it with 
vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave him to 
drink." Also Mark xv. 19 and 36. 
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icosANoniA, — : 

The caliw is a one-leafed perianth, spreading in 
five long, deep, segments. The five petals are 
inversely heart-shaped. The numerous seeds line 
tlie interior surface of the calix, there being no 
pericarp. 

" The rose, the garden's queen, 
Arnitlat her blooming subjects' humbler charms. 
On every plot, her crimson pomp displays." 

This plant, which is universally admitted to 
exceed all others in beauty and odour, frequently 
attains the height of fourteen feet in Eastern coun- 
tries, yielding a profusion of flowers of most ex- 
<|uisite bloom and fragrance. In the gardens of 
Constantinople it hardly suffers itself to be over- 
topped by the buildings among which it is in- 
terspersed. One species is there met with called 
the ephemeron, or day rose, the flower of which, 
when expanded, becomes red before noon, in the 
afternoon pale, and on the succeeding day white. 

The Rose, (especially that of Sharon and Da- 
mascus,) being pet^uliarlythe favourite of Orientals, 
is with them the constant emblem of love and 
beauty. From remote antiquity it seems to have 
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been intimately associated with pleasurable ideas, 
and the poets have employed a variety of epithets 
to express its paramount loveliness; and in mo- 
dem times a profuse offering of these flowers seems 
to be considered an agreeable and lively manner 
of welcoming the traveller, in some Eastern coun- 
tries. 

In Persia, writes a celebrated traveller, " the 
gardens and courts are crowded with its plants, 
their rooms ornamented with vases filled with its 
gathered bunches, and every bath strewed with 
the full blown flowers, plucked from the ever-re- 
plenished stems. In the delicious garden of Ne- 
gauvistan, the eye and the smell were not the only 
senses regaled by the presence of the rose ; the 
ear was enchanted by the wild and beautiful notes 
of the multitude of nightingales, whose warblings 
seemed to increase in melody and softness with the 
unfolding of their favourite flowers." 

" The rose of Jericho is," says Van Egmont, 
" properly speaking, no flower, but a plant about 
six inches in height, the root included. It has 
the appearance of a shrub, and is composed of 
hard ligneous fibres. When dry, it closes together, 
so as to form a kind of bud. But the appellation 
of rose of Jericho is very improperly given it; 
for instead of growing in the plains of Jericho, it 
is a native of the deserts of Arabia. It always 
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opens in moist weather, or on being put into ' 
water; so that it might serve for a hygrometer, 
for showing the moisture or dryness of the woa 
ther." This plant is elegantly alluded to as ; 
subject of commendation in Ecclesiasticus, 



Canticles ii. 1 : " I am the rose of Sharon." 
Thus does the church of Christ assert her own 
graces and perfections, imparted to her by the glo- 
rious Bridegroom, the source of her exaltatici 
and the champion of her privileges. 

Isaiah xxsv, 1 ; " The desert shall rejoice and ' 
blossom as the rose." What a cheering view is 
here spread before us of the renovated state of the 
church, when the great gospel plan shall receive 
its full developement, and the church be made to 
spring up in the spiritual desert of the Gentile 
world, like the rose coming to its perfection in a 
soil by nature unadapted to promote its growtii I 
and beauty. 

Some have taken the rose of Sharon to be the '| 
emblem of Christ himself. 

The tempest- eh aken deserts howl. 
And gather round my stricken soul 

In all their fierce array ; 
What can it not, that dread sinioora. 
To death and dire extinction doom, 

That traverses its way; 
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2. 

But yet where o'er that land of fear. 
The spirits of the storm appear. 

To muster all their spells ; 
Athwart the gloom an odour steals. 
That whispering what it half reveals. 

The fragrant seeret tells. 

3. 

Blest be that freshening influence 
That comes to my delighted sense. 

Borne on the tempest's wing. 
And now the forky flashes show 
A still green spot where streamlets flow. 

And flowers undying spring. 

4. 

And in that cluster bright confest. 
Beauteous and blooming 'bove the rest, 

I see one Rose divine ; 
Now, tempests, rage, and rage your worst. 
And o'er my head in fiiry burst. 

The Rose of Sharon's mine. 



RUE. — Ruta Chalapensis. 

DEC A NDBIA. MONOG Y N I A. 

The calix is divided into five segments, and the 
corolla into as many spreading petals. The perU 
carp is five-celled, and contains numerous seeds. 
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This <Iiffers from the eomiiioii species in having 
larger flowers, the petals of which are hollowed, 
and fringed with hairs : the odour is insupportably 
strong. Forskall met with a species of Syrian 
rue near Alexandria in Egypt. The ancient Ro- 
mans much esteemed the herb on account of its_ 
medicinal uses. 



For Luke si. 42, see "■ Mint." 



H\JSH.—Ju7iciis. 

HEXANDBIA. MOHOCYNIA. 

Under this title, the editor of Calraet's Dioi 
tionary includes the bulrush, dilix — glume, two 
valved. Perianth, six-leaved. Corolla — none, u* 
less the coloured perianth be considered in thai 
' character. Pericarp— athree-sided capsule. These 
plants accord with the grasses in the glumes ol 
their flowers, and the sheaths of their leaves ; but 
their stems are filled with pith, in which circum- 

j stance they differ from the grasses the stems of 

^^K which are hollow. There ia a tribe of this plant^^H 
^^H which is characterized by tlie absence of leaves ;.^^H 
^^H and another which is furnished with leafy stenii^^^H 
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They have always grown so plentifully on the 
banks of the Nile, as to afford abundance of ma- 
terials for the manufacture of mats for home use, 
and for exportation. 

Dr. HaiTis refers us for the bulrush to the Cy- 
perus Papyrus, " commonly called the Egyptian 
reed; attains the height of sis or seven cubits 
above water, being two cubits immersed in that 
element. The stalk," he says, " is triangular, and 
terminates in a crown of small filaments, which 
the ancients used to compare to Thyrsus." 



The weight of probability is on the side of the 
conjecture that the cradle, or ark, in wliich the 
infancy of the great Jewish legislator was pre- 
served, was constructed of the reed rather than 
the bulrush. Exodus ii. 3 : " And when she could 
not longer hide him, she took for him an ark of 
bulrushes, and daubed it with slime and with 
pitch, and put the child therein." 
For Job viii. 11, see under " Flag." 
Isaiah xviii. 2 : " That sendeth ambassadors 
by the sea, even in vessels of bulrushes upon the 
waters, saying. Go, ye swift messengers, to a na- 
tion scattered and peeled, to a people terrible from 
their beginning hitherto ; a nation meted out and 
trodden down, whose land the rivers have spoiled," 
This verse has received very copious illustrations 
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from Dr. Taylor, wlio shows that the 
the prophet is in exact correspondei 
habits and practices of the Egyptians : 
pians, as ascertained by geographers j 
lers, ancient and modem ; from whop we learn 
that there has been a constant intercourse by navi- 
gation between these people, by means of a veri 
light and buoyant craft, made of reeds 
hy which they were reciprocally conveyed to tl 
island of Philte, where was the line of junctic 
between the two territories. 

For Isaiah xxxv. 7, see under " Heed. 

The great flexibility of the bulrush made it 
very proper symbol of the ready humility of 
man of great pliancy in his professions, but wh( 
recovers his former position the moment the ex 
temal pressure is removed, manifesting the want^ 
of all principle of self-abasement. Isaiah Iviii, 5j 
" Is it such a fast that I have chosen ? a day for 
man to afflict his soul ? Is it to bow down 
head as a bulrush.'''" Sic. 



am 

ivi- ^^^ 

I 





RYE, or rather Spelt-Wheat. — Triiicum 
Spelta. 

THIANBEIA. — DIGYHIA, 

The callv is a common receptacle elongated into 
a spike. The glume is two-valved, containing 
three or more flowers. The carolla is nearly of 
an equal size with the calix. There is no seed- 
yesael, but the corolla fosters the seed, opens, and 
drops it. 

The Hebrew word rendered rye in our Bibles, 
in one place is rendered " fitches." " It seems de- 
rived," says Harris, " from 'casam,' to have long 
hair ; and hence, thougti that particular species 
is not known, the word must mean some bearded 
grain. The Vulgate calls it by a name which 
signifies the grain called Spelt." Van Egmont 
met with a kind of wild rye in some parts of 
Syria ; but in Egypt, Forskall tells us, it is in a 
manner unknown. Its native country is not as- 
certained. The bread made of it is of a dry 
quality. 

On account of the flexibility of its texture, 
in an early stage of its growth, it was not so 
susceptible of injury from the hail-stones as the 
other kinds of grain, which were advanced farther 
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toward thoir maturity. Exodus is. 32: 

tile wheat and the rye were not Bmitten." 

For Isaiah xsviii. 25, see " Barley." 



SAFFRON — Crocus aativus. 



TBIANDRIA.— MONOGYNI 



" The blossom," to usePaley's language, " r 
out of the ground in the most forlorn condition, 
without a sheath, a fence, a calix, or even a leaf 
to protect it," exhibiting a mode of fructification 
"scarcely paralleled among plants." The tube 
of this flower extends down to tlie bulbous root, 
in which the seed-vessel is concealed. After the 
blossom is expanded, the capsule appears above 
tile earth accompanied by several long upright 
leaves, invested with membranous sheaths. The 
true saffron crocus is of a blue purplish colour 
and of a pleasant scent ; its golden stigmas, which 
yield the saffron, arerichinodour, taste, and colour. 
It is an inhabitant of eastern countries, and has 
been cultivated from the earliest ages : thus we 
find it noticed with other fragrant planta by Homer 



himself; 



J 
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"Thick new-bom violets a soft carpet spreiid, 
And clust'ring lotus swell'd the riHing bed, 
And sudden hyacinths the turf bestrow, 
And flow'ry crocus made the mountain glow." 

Nor are our own poets silent in its praise : thus 
Milton — 

" Underfoot, the violet, 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay, 
Broider'd the ground; morecotoiir'd than with stone 
Of costliest emblem," &c. 

The Romans esteemed the saffron, and used it as 
aperfume; and Pliny tells us that it was " sprinkled 
over the theatres, and filled every part of the 
building with a sweet odour." On account of its 
highly stimulating and exhilarating qualities, it 
has been called " cor hominis," the heart of man. 
This useful aromatic is still cultivated in Syria, and 
other Eastern countries. Russell mentions it among 
other vegetables growing in the open fields, as well 
as in the gardens of Aleppo. 



Canticles iv. 14, see "Aloe," where we have re- 
marked upon the beautiful allusion there made to 
this, together witli other fragrant plants. 



SPICES. 

By attentling to the range given to this v 
Scripture, we shall be led to infer that it is there 
used in a popular sense, as implying every sub- 
stance, whether plants or exudations from plants, 
that emit a pungent and aromatic odour. So 
Harmer, in his observations on Canticles, re- 
marks, " the word translated ' spices' undoubtedly 
sometimes signifies odoriferous plants or flowers ; 
and the ' chief spices ' may therefore mean the 
principal aromatics that were known and esteemed 
in those days." The specific sorts, as far as they 
are connected with our subject, either have been 
or will be noticed in their proper places. 



SPIKENARD— A^ardws Indica. 



TEIANDKIA. — MONOGYKIJi 



I 



There is no calix. The corolla is two-valvetl, 
grows to the seed, and does not open. There is 
no pericarp. The root of this species is small 
and slender, putting forth a long small stalk. The 
spike, (which gives the plant its i 
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shaped, a finger's length in lieight, and odori- 
ferous; the colour inchnes to purple. This flower 
eniits a rich and delightful fragrance, of which 
the whole surrounding medium partakes. A costly 
perfume was made from the blade or spike, which 
was esteemed as an article of luxury among the 
ancients, in whose feasts it frequently had a dis- 
tinguished place. 

Some very interesting observations on this plant 
are given by the Editor of Calmet's Dictionary, 
in some extracts from Dr. Gilbert Blane ; and as 
they may be useful in confirming the opinion that 
the spikenard of Scripture was the same as that 
already described, we transcribe tliem for the in- 
formation of the reader. In a letter, dated Luck- 
now, 1786, his brother writes: " Travelling with 
the Nabob Vizier on one of his hunting excursions, 
towards the northern mountains, I was surprised 
one day after crossing the river Rapty, about 
twenty miles from the foot of the hiUs, to perceive 
the air perfumed with an aromatic smell ; and on 
asking the cause, I was told it proceeded from the 
roots of the grass that were bruised or trodden 
out of the ground, by the feet of the elephants 
and borses of the Nabob's retinue. The coun- 
try was wild and uncultivated, and this was the 
common grass which covered the surface of 
it, growing in large tufts close to each other, 
s2 
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very rank, and in general from three to four feet* 
in height. As it was the winter season, there 
was none of it in flower. I collected a quantity 
of the riiots to be dried, and carefully dug up 
some of it to be planted in my garden at Ltick- 
now. There it throve exceedingly, and in the 
rainy season it shot up spikes about six feet 
high. The whole plant has a strong aromatic 
odour, but both the smell and the virtues reside 
principally in the husky roots, which in chewing 
have a bitter, warm, pungent taste, accompanied 
with some degree of that kind of glow in the 
mouth which cardamoms occasion." The circum- 
stance in the account above recited, (adds Dr. 
G. Blane.) of its being discovered in an unfre- 
quented country, from the odour it exhaled by 
being trodden upon by the elephants and horses, 
corresponds in a striking manner with an occur- 
rence related by Arrian, in his history of the ex- 
pedition of Alexander the Great into India. It 
is there mentioned, that during his march through 
the deserts of Gradosia, the air was perfumed 
with the spikenard, which was trodden under f(»t 
by the army ; and that the Phcenicians, who ac- 
companied the expedition, collected large quan- 
titicH of it, as well as of myrrh, in order to carry 
them to their own country as articles of mercban. 




bPlXESJiUD. 

With regard to the virtues of this plant, it ap- 
pears from a passage in Horace that it was so 
valuable, that as much of it as could be contained 
in a small box of precious stone, was considered a 
sort of equivalent for a large vessel of wine, and 
a handsome quota for a guest to contnhute at an 
entertainment, according to the custom of anti- 
quity. 

Though there seems to have been spikenard of 
an inferior quality growing in Syria, (Nardus 
Syriaca,) yet Galen tells us that the term is misr- 
applied, when given to any other species but the 
" Nardus Indica." 



Canticles i. 12 : " While the king sitteth at his 
table, my spikenard sendeth forth the smell there- 
of." Of the religion of Christ, saintly love and 
fellowship are among the principal characteristics. 
Our Lord, when upon earth in his humanity, was 
often at table with his followers and friends, as 
if to exhibit to them a type of that heavenly com- 
munion, the enjoyment of which was among their 
promised rewards. Very frequent allusions occur 
in the sacred writings to that feast of the soul at 
which our Saviour may be always looked for as our 
great spiritual Host and Companion. He prepares 
a table for us in the wilderness, in this pilgrimage 
of labour and sorrow, and sustains us with the 
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liidden tnanna of secret love and comfort ; but ii 
that triuDiphant state to which his faithful followers 
shall be exalted with him in heaven, his table shall 
be furnished with guests whose holy praise and wor- 
ship, for want of a more adequate similitude, may 
be compared to the perfumes of the most costly 
spices, and none was more costly than the essence 
of spikenard. With a similar beauty of allusion, 
his name is said to be as "ointment poured forth," 
reminding us of the offering of the humble and 
adoring Mary. Mark xiv. 3 : " And being in 
Bethany, in the house of Simon the leper, as he 
sat at meat, there came a woman having an ala- 
baster box of ointment of spikenard, very pre- 
cious ; and she brake the box, and poured it on 
his head." 



Sweet unguent! the spot of thy birtJi 
I know not, nor how thou wast given— 

A pure emanation from earth. 
Or a present mysterious from Heaven! 


► 


B. i 


How distant si 
Or the sea o- 

Thy price was 
With treaaui 


lever the land, 

ver which thou wast broiig 

repaid by a hand 

re unspeakable fraught. 


m 
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3. 

It is true^ that thy essence was spilled^ 

But its payment was never to cease ; 
It purchased a promise that filled 

All the earth with the savour of peace. 

4. 

Wherever that gospel has come^ 

The record an odoiur still gives ; 
Ah ! how sweetly it breathes on the home 

Of the bosom where cherished it lives. 

I seem that dear ointment to feel^ 
With its cleansing effects^ on my mind : 

All my pains and solicitudes heal — 
I feel it^ and straight am resigned. 

6. 

Blest symbol of peace from above^ 

O come to this care-stricken breast^ 
With a holy libation of love 

To soothe it^ and charm it to rest 

7. 
And let the rich perfume again 

Mount afresh in the incense of prayer. 
While nature and flesh ask in vain 

With my Saviour my bosom to share. 

8. 

Like " ointment poured forth" was that name. 

When its grace to the sinner it gave ; 
And still does it foster the flame 

That lights up the hope of the grave. 



I 
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From the repetition of the word in Canticles 
13, 14, it is inferred that two distinct species are 
alluded to. By the former it is conjectured that 
the Syrian plant was intended, well known to 
king Solomon; and by the latter, the more pre- 
cious product of India. " Camphirc with spike- 
nard, spikenard and saffron," &c. 



SHITTAH. 



The difficulty of assigning the proper Englii 
name to this tree has been felt by all interpreters ; 
but many very respectable authorities agree in 
making the shittah the same as the "acanthus 
vera, or acacia tree ;'' and from all we know of 
this tree, it seems upon the whole to be uot an uo- 
reasonahle conjecture. It is of equal size with a 
large mulberry tree. The bark is rough, of a 
greyish black colour, and armed with very sharp 
thorns. The branches extensive. The leaves are 
oblong, small, and grow opposite to each other. 
Tlie flowers are generally yellow, or inclining to 
white. The fruit-bearing tree is less thorny, and 
yields its fruit twice a year. It inhabits those 
parts of Egypt at some distance from the seai 
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mountains about mount Sinai bordering on the 
Red Sea, and the deserts of Arabia Petrsea. In 
these deserts, Dr. Shaw tells us, " it is the largest 
and commonest tree that grows there, and its leaves 
are the only food for the camels travelling through 
them." Mr. Bruce remarks " that the acacia 
seems the only indigenous tree in the Thebaid, as 
the sycamore is in Lower Egypt," In a village 
called Moote, where he saw a great number of 
them interniixed with palm trees, he speaks of the 
agreeable effect produced from the difference of 
their shapes, and diversity of their greens. Ray 
mentions the thorny acacia among other trees in 
the neighbourhood of Aleppo. 

It may bo proper to observe, that the Hebrew 
word, shittim (which Jerom generally retains in 
his translation) is, in the septiiagint, rendered by a 
word signifying " incorruptible wood." " The 
shittim wood," says Jeroni, " grows in the deserts 
of Arabia ; it is like the white thorn in colour and 
leaves, but not in size, for the tree is so large, that 
it affords very long planks. The wood is hard, 
tough, smooth, without knots, and extremely 
beautiful, so that the rich and curious make screws 
of it for their presses. This wood does not grow 
in cultivated places, but only in the deserts of 
Arabia, It is so hard and solid as to become 
almost incorruptible. 



From a modern traveller we learn that the 
wood of the acacia is carried from Upper Egypt 
to Suez, and is the principal wood employed for 
ship-building. 



" If this tree," says Dr. Taylor, '" yields wood 
for ship-building, it might well yield wood proper 
for the holy ark, tables," &C. Being an Egyptian 
wood, there could be no want of it in the camp of 
Israel. Exodus xxv. 10 : " And they shall 
make an ark of shittim wood." 23 : " Thou 
shalt also make a table of shittim wood." xxvi. 
26 : " And thou shalt make bars of shittim wood." 
32: " And thou shalt hang it (the vail) upon four 
pillars of shittim wood, overlaid with gold." 37 : 
" And thou shalt make for the hanging (of the 
door)fivepillarsof shittim wood." xxvii. 1 : "And 
thou shalt make an altar of shittim wood." xxxviii. 
1 : " And he made the altar of burnt offering of 
shittim wood." xxx. 1 : "And thou shalt make an 
altar to bum incense upon, of shittim wood shalt 
thou make it."&c. 

Abel-shittim, mentioned as a station of the 
Israelites in the desert, Numbers xxxiii.49, was so 
named (according to Cahnet) from the trees of this 
kind which grew there; so also Micah vi. 

Isaiah xli. 19 : "I will plant in the wildemeas^ 
the cedar, the shittah tree, and the myrtle, 
oil tree," &c. 



5. ^ 
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Heathen antiquity, amidst all its imbecility, 
prostitution, and prostration of character, still 
retained some trace or impress of that constitution 
which it received from the hand of the great 
Creator. Transitory and vague as were its prin- 
ciples of action, the Gentile world not unfre- 
quenfly displayed illustrious examples of moral 
excellence. The shittah tree, which was almost 
the only plant of value and beauty that grows in 
the desert, may have been well assumed in the 
verse last quoted, as the representative of those 
rare instances of pure virtue which cast a lustre 
upon the heathen world ; but when that happy 
period came, in which the true church was made 
to enclose within its area so large a portion of 
our species that till then had been sunk in profane 
ignorance, such an extension of the number of the 
elect of God, and of the participators of divine 
mercy, could not be better represented than under 
the similitude of the same desert, where, till then, 
only the shittah tree was seen, exhibiting an as- 
semblage of all the various trees and plants which 
give the greatest grace to natural scenery. 



The Sycamine tree is generally admitted to be 
a species of the morus or mulberry, though some 
make it the sycamore. The Syriac and Arabic 
render it by morus. 



SYCAMORE 



The only passage of Scripture where we 6nd i^ 
is Luke xTii, 6, a vcree already noticed in " Mus- 
tard tree," 



SV C AMORE.— /"icws St/camorns. 

EGYPTIAN riG, OB SYCAMDKE TKEE. 
POLYGAMIA. — DKECIA. 



I 



This tree being of the same genus as the fig-, 
is distinguished from it only by its specific cha- 
racter. The name is compounded of two words, 
" sychos," a. fig tree, and " niorus," a mulberry 
tree. In its fruit, which is produced from the 
trunk and larger branches, it resembles the former, 
and, in its leaves, which are cordated at the base, 
rather obtuse and smooth, tlie latter. This Eastern 
sycamore attains a prodigious size. The stem is 
often fifty feet thick, and throws out its branches 
to a considerable distance, offering a welcome 
shade to the inhabitants of a sultry climate. 
" Under tliese large spreading trees," says Came, _ 
" the Arabs love to sit, passing the hoi 
lently away." In Egypt, where it abounds ma 
than any other tree, growing plentifully on thi 






banks and near the villages, it forms a circle with 

its branches forty paces in diameter, so that a row 
of trees on only one side of the way is sufficient. 
" Great use," says Denon, " is made of the shade 
of the sycamore in this hot climate. It must 
always be reckoned in Egypt, as a summer 
apartment or lodging for the servants of a party." 
Ray thus describes the two kinds he met with : 
" These wild fig trees might be called, the one 
the cyprish, the other the Egyptian sycamore, 
according to the places where they are most fre- 
quent and fruitful. I found a great many of 
them ; they are as great and high as the white 
mulberry, and have almost the same leaves, only 
somewhat rounder. They bear fruit ndt unlike 
our fig trees, only sweeter, and have no little seeds 
in them, and are not so good ; wherefore they 
are not esteemed, and are commonly sold only to 
the poorer sort of people. They grow in all fields 
and grounds." The chief difference between the 
two kinds already mentioned, consists, he tells us, 
in the growth of the fruit, which in the one pro- 
ceeds immediately from the stem and great twigs, 
while in the other it grows very thick in a bunch 
together, at the end of smaller twigs or sprouts 
without Ieave&, about five or six inches long. 
" These trees bear fruit three or four times a 
year, so that it is found on the tree almost all the 
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year long, near this town (Tripoli.)" " The 
always green," says another traveller, describing 
those he saw in Egyjit, " and hears fruit several 
times in the year, without observing any certain 
seasons ; for I have seen some sycamores that have 
given fruit two months after others. The fruit 
has the figure and smell of real figs, but is 
inferior to them in the taste, having a dis- 
gustful sweetness. The people for the most part 
live upon it, and think themselves well regaled, 
when they have a piece of bread, a couple of syca- 
more figs, and a pitcher of water." From ancient 
naturalists we learn that it was necessary that this 
fruit should undergo certain processes to prepare 
it to be eaten : a degree of attrition was employed 
upon it in order to hasten its maturity, which was 
performed by an iron instrument with teeth ; see 
I'liny's Natural History, 1. 13, c. 7, where it ap- 
pears that the produce of this tree was much 
improved by having its surface a little scratched 
by an iron hook made for the purpose. And, ac- 
cording to Haselquist, a practice similar to this 
has prevailed in modem times. " At the time 
when the fruit has arrived to the size of an inch in 
diameter, the inhabitants pare off" a part at the 
central point: they say, that without this paring 
it would not come to maturity," The fruit having 
its maturity thus accelerated, is designated i 
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language of the country, liy a term signifying 
" precocious sycamore figs." Though the texture 
of the wood is coarse and spongy, on account of 
its lightness, strength, and durability, it was well 
adapted to the purposes of building. 



1 Kings X. 27 : " And the king made silver to 
be in Jerusalem as atones, and cedars made he to 
be as the sycamore trees that are in the vale, for 
abundance." It is almost needless to remark, that 
what is meant to be indicated by this passage is, 
that the moat precious things in king Solomon's 
time were, by his skill and knowledge in the cul- 
tivation and improvement of them, so multiplied, 
as almost to equal in number those natural pro- 
ducts which are the most universally diffused. 

1 Chronicles xxvii. S8. — See " Olive." 

Psalm Ixxviii. 47 : " He destroyed their vines 
with hail, and their sycamores with frost." The 
idea of the destruction is magnified by its being 
represented as extending to this tree, which was 
every where to be found in Egypt, and on the 
fruit of which the bulk of the people principally 
depended. 

Amos vii. 14: "Then answered Amos, and 
said to Amaziah, I was no prophet, neither was I 
a prophet's son ; but 1 was an herdsman, and a 
gatherer of sycamore fruit" It is supposed, that 



by gatherer of figs, something more than wlw 
that word simply imports, was meant to comprise 
the general cultivation and preparation of the fruit 
in the manner above described. It would other- 
wise scarcely have been worthy of being mentioned 
as designating a calling. 

The commonness of this tree in Palestine, and 
its frequency on the road side, made it an obvious 
and convenient situation for Zacheus, from which 
to view the Saviour when he entered Jerusalem 
in triumph. Luke xix. 4: " And he ran before, 
and climbed up into a sycamore tree to see hi 
for he was to pass that way. 



TARE. 



I 



It is difficult to determine the kind of plant or 
weed, intended by the Hebrew word, rendered 
tare. Parkhurst and Dr. Campbell call it 
darnel (lolium temulentum.) a very poisonou.s 
plant, with which the inhabitants of Aleppo are 
well acquainted, as it is a common product of their 
corn fields. 

" Nothing can exceed," says Russell, in his de- 
scription of the scenery around that city, " the 
beauty of the country about the end of April or 
beginning of May ; the risings and waste grounds. 
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on all hands, invite tlie eyo; and tlio corn-fields, 
whicli are never weeded, seem as if sown purposely 
for his entertainment. The verdure," he says, in 
another place, " is finely contrasted and variegated 
by an exidjerance of plants, left to expand their 
flowers in the midst of the corn." 

Tlie com near Ale)>po is usually plucked up by 
the hand, and the weeds together with it, the 
reapers making no separation till after the reaping. 
ForskalPs account of it is, that " after threshing, 
they reject the seeds by means of a sieve. The 
seeds, if any remain by accident, are finally sepa- 
rated by winnowing." Other travellers simply re- 
late that, in some parts of Syria, after putting up 
indiseriminately the corn and weeds, the latter are 
" gathered out and bound up in ^parate bundles." 

The above description elucidates the beautiful 
parable of our Saviour, the application of which 
is BO obvious, that we shall not offer any remarks 
upon it. Matthew xiii. S5— 30: "The kingdom 
of heaven is likened unto a man that sowed good 
seed in his field : but while men slept, the enemy 
came and sowed tares among the wheat, and went 
his way. But when the blade was sprung up and 
brought forth fruit, then appeared the tares also. 
So the servants came and said. Sir, didst not thou 
sow good seed in thy field .' from whence then hath 
it tares ? He said unto them, An enemy bath done 
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this. The servants said, Wilt thou then that we 
go and gather them up? But he said, Nay ; lest 
while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also the 
wheat with them. Let both grow together until 
the harvest : and in the time of harvest I will say 
to the reapers. Gather ye together first the tares 
and bind them inbiindlestobum them : but gather 
the wheat into my bam." 



TEIL. 

We cannot speak with certainty respecting the 
Teil tree. The Hebrew word is nearly the same 
as that which is elsewhere rendered oak, which has 
led to some little confusion. Some allege it to be 
the linden, or lime tree, a species of orange tree, 
(Citrus,) often to be met with in Palestine, the 
leaf of which is similar to that of the laurel, and 
the flower to that of the ohve. But Celsius sup- 
posed it to be the terebinth, which is an evergreen 
of moderate size, having its ramifications and fo- 
liage large in proportion to the stem, leaves re- 
sembling the olive, but variegated with red and 
purple, the flowers growing in clusters like those 
of the vine, and the fruit of a ruddy pui 
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lour, of the size of a Juniper berry, enclosing one 
seed. The wood is hard and fibrous, secreting a 
resinous liquor. 



Isaiah vi. 13 : "But yet in it Bhall be a tenth, 
and it shall return and shall be eaten : as a teil 
tree and as an oak, so the holy seed shall be the 
substance thereof." " So shall the remainder of 
the holy seed, (says Bishop Hall,) whicJi for the 
time seemed to lie dead, sprout forth into an 
abundant increase." This was made clear by the 
accomplishment of prophecy. Though Nebuchad- 
nezzar carried the greater part of the people into 
captivity, there was yet a tenth in the land, the 
poorer sort left to be vine-dressers and husband- 
men under Gedaliah. Yet even these fleeing into 
Egypt after the death of Gedaliah, miserably 
perished there. 




THISTLE.— CarrfMWfl. 

SrKGENESIA. — POLYGAMIA .EQUALIS. 

The scales of the calix are very numerous and 
spiny. The corolla is compound and tubular. 
There is no pericarp. The receptacle hairy. 
The down of the seed^ very long. 
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This prickly, offensive weed, multiplies prodi- 
giously by seed and root, and if not eradicated 
from the soil, would speedily spread itself over the 
surface of the whole world, destroying all other 
vegetation. It has been calculated, that one seed 
of the common spear thistle, will produce at the 
first crop twenty four thousand, and consequently, 
five hundred and seventy six millions at the se- 
cond. It has been remarked, that wherever 
tliistles grow spontaneously, we may predicate of 
the land that it is strong and of a good quality : 
no weed plants require more watchfulness and 
industry from the eye and hand of the hus- 
bandmen, than this tribe. 

There are several kinds of thistles, the growth 
of Eastern countries, and probably more than one 
of them is referred to in Scripture. The Hebrew 
word " dardar," which we find in two passages, is 
thought to be derived from a root signifying 
" round," from its spherical form, and its being 
encircled on all sides with prickles. 

The Talmud mentions abundance of thistles 
growing in a valley near Bethlehem, and Dr. 
Richardson ?peaks of a gigantic species which be 
and his fellow travellers met with on their way from 
Nazareth to Acre, with which this part of the 
country wasover-run, and which reached the saddles 
of their horses, and annoyed them exceedingly. 
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The growth of thums and thistles, which re- 
produce themselves in so great profusion, form an 
emphatic part of the curse pronounced upon the 
primeval transgressor. They are generally found 
to grow, as we have already obsei^ved, in soils of a 
good quality, where the inconvenience and injury 
produced by them is most sensibly felt ; and if the 
notion is not too refined, the prickles and spiculs 
with which the thistle is armed indicate something 
of peculiar hostility to the cultivator of the land. 
Genesis iii. 18: "Thorns also and thistles shall 
it bring forth to thee ; and thou shalt eat the herb 
of the land." The short-lived verdure with which 
the land of Palestine is occasionally covered, ex- 
hibits a mortifying contrast. 



Stay, fleeting verdure, stay awhile. 
Nor mock with a deluuive show 

A land which only sees thee smile 
Upon its doom of sin and woe: 

It may not he — a curse tnwraps the ground. 

And throws its veil of Badcees all aroimil. 



Ah, linger yet — ye with'riiig flow'rB, 

Breathe yet again your fragrance round. 

The tenure of your transient hours. 
Prolong to this deserted ground : 

Ah, no ! the sweeping curse, with pois'noua hreath. 

Sheds on each drooping flow'r Iht dew of death. 
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O that faith's disencumber d Bight, 

Could stretch beyond these scenes unblest 

To prospects of a brighter hue. 
On which no frown can ever rest; 

But where God's smile eternal bliss bestows. 

And Sharon's flow'r without the thistle grows. 

This noxious weed appears also to have been 
tile stigma of God's denunciation against the altara 
that had been defiled by the Israelites in Be- 
thaven, which were left to be overgrown by tborns 
and thistles as a condition, demonstrative of the 
utter desolation to which they were to be aban- 
doned. Hosea x. B : " The high places also of 
Aven, the sin of Israel, shall be destroyed ; the 
thorn and the thistle shall come up on their 
altars," &c. 

The thistle mentioned in Job xxxi. 40, a pas- 
sage already spoken of under the head " barley," 
would according to some have been more prop«ri 
rendered " black thorn." 

Matthew vii. 16. — ^ee " Fig." 



1 



More than one species seem to be alluded to in 
Scripture, but our translators appear to liavc ge- 
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nerally understood the Hebrew words as applicable 
to all trees or larger shrubs, which are armed with 
spines or prickles. 

Denon tells ua that it is difficult to remain in 
the vegetable thickets of Egypt, " seeing that 
nine-tenths of the trees and plants are armed with 
inexorable thorns, which suffer only an unquiet 
- enjoyment of the shadow which is so desirable, 
from the precaution necessary to guard against 
them." 

The positive opinion of Haselquist is, that the 
thorny whin, Rest harrow (Anonis spinosa) has 
a place in Scripture, " This plant," he saja, 
" which so strongly incommodes husbandmen in 
Scania, is not less common in Egypt. I have seen 
whole fields covered with it. If the Egyptians 
were studious of cultivating their fields, they 
surely would destroy so pernicious a plant. The 
Scripture speaks in many places of the thorn, 
(spina,) and nobody knows what plant it is. It is 
that which it means to describe ; which is very 
abundant not only all over Egypt, but also on the 
borders of Asia." Dr. Clarke gives a description 
of a thorny shrub called prickly pear, growing in 
Palestine, and used to this day as a fence for en- 
closures, and generally to be seen in rocky places. 
It produces a blossom of a yellow colour surround- 
ed by very prickly thorns, so stiflF, sharp, and 
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pointed, as to be well CBlculated to fcace re 
eucloBures, aod bar all access. In another place 
be speaks of the "cactus, ficua indicua," useful 
in the same way as a fence to gardens ; it grows, 
he says, to so enormous a size, that tbe stem is 
larger than a man's body ; and its gaudy blossom 
makes a splendid show in the midst of its bristly 
spines. Many other travellers, as Burckhardt, 
Corns, Sic., have at different times noticed the 
prickly pear ; the latter speaks of it particularly in 
a village near Jerusalem, "hedging in the small 
gardens around," — a plant, he adds, " found all over 
the coasts of Syria." 

It will be now necessary to say a few words re- 
specting the plant called rhamnus paliurus, or 
Christ's thorn, of which it is highly probable that 
the crown of thorns was composed. It is a hardy 
plant, with long trailing branches, armed at the 
insertion of every leaf with two sharp prickles. 
The branches are very pliable, and may be mould- 
ed into any form. It is a common shrub in Judeea. 
The Syrian Christ's thorn is also a native of Pa- 
lestine, as well as of Ethiopia and Barbary. Ilasel- 
quist says, the crown might be easily made of its 
round and pbant branches ; and it seems very fit 
for the purpose, having many sharp thorns well 
adapted to give pain. The leaves resLnible those 
of the ivy, and might be well chosen to 



those with whicli anciently conquerors and generals 
were crowned. 




Genesis iii. 18. — See " Thistle." 

Exodus xxii. 6 : " If a fire break out and catch 
in thorns, so that the stacks of corn, or the stand- 
ing corn, or the field, be consumed therewith, he 
that kindled the fire shall surely make restitution." 
Upon this passage Matthew Henry remarks, " he 
that designed only the burning of thorns, might 
become accessary to the burning of corn, and 
should not be held guiltless. If the fire did mis- 
chief, he that kindletlit must answer for it, though 
it could not be proved that he designed the mis- 
chief. Men must sufi'er for their carelessness as 
well as for their malice. We must take heed of the 
beginning of strife, for though it seem but little, 
we know not how great a matter it may kindle. 
It will make us very careful of ourselves, if we 
consider that we are accountable not only for the 
hurt we do, but for the hurt we occasion through 
inadvertency.'' 

Numbers xxxiii. 65 ; " But if ye will not drive 
out the inhabitants of the land from before you, 
then it shall come to pass that those which ye let 
remain of them, shall be pricks in your eyes, and 
thorns in your sides," Sic. Shall bring very sore 
calamities upon you, as mischievous and as griev- 



oue as a thorn entering a tender part of the humd 
body. Joshua wama the Israelites against all in- 
tercourse or familiar connexion with the idolatrous 
Canaanitea around them, which would be foUowed 
by the most afflicting consequences — the Canaan- 
ites becoming a vexation and terror to them con- 
tinually. Joshua xsiii. 13 : " Else if ye do in 
any wise go back, know for a certainty that the 
Lord your God will no more drive out any of 
these nations from before you, but they shsdl be 
snares and traps unto you, and scourges in your 
sides, and thorns in your eyes," &c. 

Judges viii. 7 — 16. — See *' Brier," 

The litter rejection and abandonment of his 
enemies, resembling thorns in their injurious and 
hostile character, is predicted by David in his last 
hours. 2 Samuel xxiii. 6 : " But the sons of Be- 
lial shall be all of them as thorns thrust away, 
because they cannot be taken with hands." 

It is doubtful whether the following expression 
is to be imderstood in a literal or figurative sense. 
2 Chronicles xxxiii. 11 : "Wherefore the Lord 
brought upon them the captains of the host of the 
king of Assyria, which took Manasseh among the 
thorns, and bound him with fetters and carried 
him to Babylon." Perhaps the embarrassed state 
of his kingdom and perplexity of his counsels, is 
intended. 



Job V. 5 : "Whose harvest the hungry eatetb 
lip, and taketh it even out of the thorns, and the 
robber swalloweth up their substance." The whole 
bearing of this chapter is to show the transitory 
duration of the peace and prosperity of the wicked, 
who trust in their own strength and devices for 
their advancement and protection, instead of the 
Almighty arm ; and the particular passage in 
■which the word that at present engages ourattention 
occurs, describes in terms of great force and 
beauty, the precarious state and miserable catas- 
trophe of the characters above alluded to ; though 
they hedge their possessions round with thorns, the 
plunderer will find his way to them, and the God 
whom they have disregarded, will leave them to 
discover, by sad experience, the vanity of all con- 
fidence that does not repose in his sovereign care 
and favour. 

The ungovernable strength and untameable fury 
of the terrible leviathan is represented Job xli. 
2 ; " Canst thou put a liook in his nose, or bore 
his jaw through with a thorn ?" 

Psalm Iviii. 9 ; " Before your pots can feel the 
thorns, he shall take them away as with a whirl- 
wind, both living and in his wrath." A figure 
used to express the rapidity with which the un- 
godly shall be consumed; the boiling of the pot 
placed upon thorns being a speedy consequence 
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of the flames so produced ; and though the verse 
has been the subject of some variety of interpre- 
tation, yet it may be found, upon a close attention 
to the original, that the translation adopted in our 
Prayer-book is not incorrect; and it certainly is 
very consistent with the obvious spirit and drift of 
the passage. The vexing " as a thing that is raw," 
is significant of the agitation which a piece of raw 
flesh undergoes in the caldron, when tlie water 
begins to boil ; a predicament that well illustrates 
the tormenting effects of Almighty vengeance exe- 
cuted upon the wicked. 

I'salm cxviii. 12 : " They compassed me about 
like bees, they are quenched as the fire of thorns, 
for in the name of the Lord I will destroy them." 
The propriety of this figure consists in the image 
it affords of swift destruction and extinction, the 
fuel which thorns supply being presently consumed. 

Proverbs xv. 19 : " The way of the slothful is 
as an hedge of thorns." The indolent man ex- 
cuses his inaction and inertness by the plea of dan- 
ger and difiiculty ; and this habit of mind is well 
represented by describing his way as beset «'ith 
thorns, which though they exist only in his ima- 
gination, give him as much embarrassment, and 
excite his timorous apprehensions as much, as 
if they really opposed his passage. The 
allusion is expressed with all that beautiful ab- 
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riiplness which is the distinguishing characteristic 
of the similitudes of the Bible. 

Proverbs xxii. 5 : " Thorns and snares are iu 
tlie way of the froward." The spirit and senti- 
ment of this passage present striking contrasts to 
the one immediately preceding. There the mind 
of tlie slothful man was considered as conjuring 
up the phantoms of difficulty and danger ; here 
the opposite character of the impetuous contemner 
of the counsels and maxims of religious fear and 
moral prudence, is described as rushing, under the 
impulse of a petulant self-sufficiency and preci- 
pitance, upon perils and discomfitures. 

The word " thorn" occurs with an elegant com- 
bination in Proverbs xxiv. 81, where we are pre- 
sented with a very lively and forcible description 
of the traces of indolence and slothfulness, as they 
exhibit themselves in a person of this habit and 
character. " I went by the field of the slothful, 
and by the vineyard of the man void of under- 
standing, and lo ! it was all grown over with 
thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereof, 
and the stone wall thereof was broken down." 

Proverbs xxvi. 9 : "As a thorn goeth up into 
the hand of a drunkard, so is a parable in the 
mouth of fools." Upon this verse Bishop Hall 
has the following comment. "It is no more fit 
for fools to meddle with a wise speech, than a 



drunken man to Imndle a bush of thorns." 
Parkhurst thus illustrates it: " They hurt them- 
selves by the interpretation and application of it, 
as a drunken man does his hand with a hook or 
thorn, which he has not steadiness to handle ;" to 
which it may bo added, that generally in propor- 
tion as a moral precept or similitude is pointed 
and penetrating, it is liable, in perverse and rash 
hands, to be rendered injurious. 

Ecclesiastes vii. 6 : " For as the crackling of 
thorns under a pot, so is the laughter of fools," 
The merriment of the foolish man is vacant of 
all meaning, and produces nothing but simple 
noise, and may well therefore be compared to the 
harsh and crackling sound of this worthless com- 
bustible. 

Canticles xi. 2, see " Lily." Isaiah v. 6, xxxiL 
13; and ssxiv. 13, see " Brier." 

Isaiah vii. 19 : " And they shall come and shall 
rest all of them in the desolate valleys, and in the 
holes of the rocks, and upon all thorns, and upon 
all bushes." Places rarely visited by the foot of 
man were to be overrun by an enemy, who was to 
spread himself over the whole land, and was to 
leave no place exempt from his cruel devastations, 
not even such as could yield him no spoils or fruits 
of victory — the very holes and corners of the 
earth. 
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Isaiali xxxiii. 12 : " And the people shall be as 
the burnings of lime, as thorns cut up shall they 
be burned in the fire." We have already com- 
mented upon the propriety of this figure, as ex- 
pressive of rapid consumption. 

Jeremiah iv. S : " For thus saith the Lord to 
the men of Judah and Jerusalem, Break up your 
fallow ground, and sow not among thorns." This 
seems to be an exhortation to the people of Judah, 
to prepare their hearts for the reception of the 
seeds of divine grace, that they may bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance. Sordid passions and 
exhausting cares rendered their hearts barren, and 
almost irreclaimable, like a territory choked and 
encumbered with a rank and worthless vegetation- 
Jeremiah xii. 13 : " They have sown wheat, but 
shall reap thorns." God in his displeasure should 
frustrate all their designs, and disappoint all their 
expectations. What would have been beneficial 
should, by the interference of an angry provi- 
dence, become pernicious and injurious to them. 
£zekiel xxviii, 24, — See " Brier." 
Hosea xi. 6 : " Therefore behold 1 will hedge 
up thy way with thorns," kc, A proverbial kind 
of expression, intimating the embarrassments and 
diiBculties that Grod would throw in the way of 
his treacherous and idolatrous people Israel. 
Hosea is. 6, see " Nettles; x. 8, see " Thistle." 
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This last prophet niakes an apposite and 
liful allusion to the sharp and injurious thoni, 
which he uses as a similitude for the mutual 
hostility and violence exercised by the Israelites 
against each other. Micah vii. 4 : " The moat 
upright is sharper than a thorn hedge." 

From the foregoing and following verse, we 
may infer that thorns were so united as to form a 
hedge of defence ; and it is in allusion to this cus- 
tom, that the prophet makes use of this sort of 
intertexture, as a figure to represent the conspira^ 
cies and mischievous union of wicked men, which, 
notwithstanding their close. and implicit connexion, 
would be at once dissolved by Almighty ven- 
geance. Nahum i. 10: " For while they be folded 
together as thorns," &c. " they shall be devoured 
as stubble fully dry." 

Matthew vii. 16. — See " Fig. 

Matthew xiii. 7 : " And some fell among thi 
and the thorns sprang up and choked them.' 
third portion of the seed ia thus described as fall- 
ing on ground pre-occupied. The fault of the 
soil here is not its incapability of supplying the 
seed with nourishment, but the exhaustion of its 
strength and nutriment on noxious weeds. The 
disciples of our Saviour, from the small progress 
they had made at the time this parable was pro- 
nounced in saving knowledge, were unable ta. 
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make a profitable application of it to themselves, 
and to extract the wisdom that lay couched imder 
it, they therefore felt a necessity for the Saviour's 
particular exposition of it. In the present stste 
of Christian knowledge, we could stand in no need 
of any illustration, the parable being so clear as 
to convey its meaning very obviously to the teach- 
able mind. It is, however, entitled to our highest 
admiration for its great beauty and simphcity, as 
well as the justness and aptitude with which the 
similitude is carried on. The parallel passages 
are Mark xv. 17, and Luke viii. 7- 

To throw contempt on his kingly office, and 
perhaps to add torture to the insult, Christ's enc- 
Hiies " plaited a crown of thorns and put it on his 
head." We are not ignorant of the doubts re- 
specting the material of which this mock emblem 
of majesty was composed, but as we have already 
said, we see no reason to differ from the general 
understanding of the text, as in other places the 
same word is used to describe a plant which is re- 
presented as being in an interwoven state, and 
thus forming a hedge or boundary. 



(>iir fingers help'd to twine the prickly stem. 
And wove, dear Lord, thy thorny diadem. 
Made with niock majesty thy templea bleed. 
And pine A within thy hands the sceptre rped. 



et while the thaniB U 

thought of vengeance li 



nlesB forehead p 
i within thv brc 



:t be that euch a Tictim died 
To rescue nianj who thus his pow'r defied ? 

3. 
Yes, thus he paid, by tliis transcendentact, 
AB that hia father's Justice could exact ; 
While with forgiving grace hia righteous breath 
Pronounced the ransom finished by his death. 

2 Coriothians xii. 7 ; " And lest I should be ex- 
alted above measure through the abundance of the 
revelations, there was given me a thorn in the 
flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet me, lest I 
should be exalted above measure." It is in vain 
to bring forward the sentiments of commentators 
upon this scripture, as they conflict so much with 
each other. Some have thought the " thorn in the 
flesh" mentioned here, and alluded to elsewhere, 
to have been some visible infirmity which may have 
exposed the apostle to contempt ; while others 
have supposed it to have been a distortion of body 
produced by extraordinary agitation of mind, i 
casioned by the Saviour's appearance to him, 

For Hebrews vi. 8, see " Brier." 
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The thya, or thyon tree, is a species of the 
cypress of the wilder sort, and is believed to be a 
native of the northern coast of Africa, anciently 
called Cyreiiaica, and it is said to be found in 
abundance in the neighbourhood of Morocco. Its 
stem often rises to about thirty feet. The bark is 
smooth when it is young, and is very serviceable 
in building, having also a fragrant smell not un- 
like that of the cedar. The branches spread irre- 
gularly on every side, often crossing each other. 
The younger branches only are furnished with 
leaves. The flowers issue from the sides of the 
young leaves, near the footstalk. These are fol- 
lowed by oblong cones of a beautiful grey colour, 
having scales which contain one or two seeds of an 
oblong form. It seems, according to Theophras- 
tus, to have been used in the temples, being said to 
be hardly susceptible of decay ; and on account of 
this sacred use made of it, it is supposed to have 
derived its name from the Greek word signifying to 
sacrifice. Some mention of this may be fou.id in 
Pliny's Natural History, 1. 13, c. 16, and Proper- 
tius, 1. 3, el. 7, V. 49. 

The costliness of the wood of this free when 
u 9 
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carried to Babylon, is to lie inferred from the com- 
pany in which it standi in the following verse of 
the ApocalypKe. Rev. xviii. ll, 12: "For no 
man buyeth their merchandise any more ; the mer- 
chandise of gold and silver and precious stones, 
and of pearls and line linen, and purple, and silk, 
and scarlet, and all thyine wood. 



How is that mighty city gone. 
So glorious otice to loolc upon. 
And all wherewith man loves to fill 
HiB thanklesa honi 1 it was his will 
Who made, unmade, and makes and rnimakes atill. 

2. 
Who huyelh more her merchandize — 
Her thyine wood, that princes prize f 
Her "chariots, slaves, and souls of men" 
Have disappeared, and what wus then 
Her place, now knows her not, nor will again. 

3. 
Alas ! alas ! the envying sands 
Refuse to show where human hands 
And feet have toiled aud trod ; his pall 
Time has on mem'ry thrown — the thrall 
Of blank oblivion hath o'er-mastered all. 



Hear ye that hum of men and strife 
From marts that teem with busy life. 



And boaBt their pearls and frankincense. 
Where laughs at change and providence 
The soul that takes its fill, nor cares from whence? 

6. 
How long will God look on and spare i 
Ah ! see his vengeful arm is barej 
In fiery characters the wall 
Declares, and scarce declares the fail 
When man and his delights lie buried all. 



Euphratei lives to tell the tale. 
And show where many a purple sail 
Bearing her spicy treasures, went 
Along the liquid element — 
And God lives too. nor are his thunders spent 
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It is more for the sake of conformity than for 
expedience, that we deem it proper to introduc? 
any description of a plant, the properties and 
habits of which are so universally known. 

This most valuable plant of the creeping kind 
has its name from a Latin verb, expressive of the 
flexibility of its branches. The stem is woody 
and tough, sending out lung trailing leafy branches, 
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which climb by means of tendrils to a great ex- 
tent. The flowers are Tery numerous, small, 
green, and fragrant, like mignonette; and the 
fruit oval and globose. 

Vines will grow on almost any soil, but the)' 
more vigorously flourish on dry elevated ground, 
while land of a damp retentive nature produces a 
fruit sour and ill-flavoured. The plant, being of 
a porous substance, rapidly imbibes moisture, 
which brings it speedily to decay. It is also sub- 
ject to be liurt by frost when it takes place late in 
the season, and much care is required in its culti- 
vation. 

Travellers inform us that the tree is a native 
both of Egypt and Syria, though in the former 
country the inhabitants never coidd procure a 
sufficient quantity to supply their wants. In 
many cities of Palestine, however, the vines are of 
a magnificent growth, and the fruit of an evtraor- 
dinary size and flavour. Van Egmont and Hey- 
man speak much of the grapes they saw in a town 
at no great distance from Damascus, comparing 
them in size to a pigeon's egg ; and another tra- 
veller describes the clusters in the valley of 
Eshcol to be ten or twelve pounds in weight. 
To which we may add the testimony of Ignatius 
Von Rheinfelden, who says that in the vineyards 
about Bethlehem he found the vines hung i 



txcellent grapes, in clusters nearly a foot in 
lengtli. 

The declivity of tlic mountain on which the 
town of Saphet is situated, we are told by Van 
Egmont, " is covered with vines supported by low 
walls." The cedars on Mount Lebanon have dis- 
appeared to make nxim for innumerable planta- 
tions of them, and they still grow abundantly in 
a wild state among the brambles on the sum- 
mit of Carniel, testifying to the ancient fertility 
of the land. Profane authors in early times 
celebrate the wines of Gaza, Libanus, and As- 
calon. 

The vintage is a season of festivity in all wine 
countries, and appears to have been equally so in 
the earliest times, when the juice was usually 
expressed from the grape by the pressure of tlie 
foot in a trough or other receptacle, with a hole or 
vent near the bottom, a kind of cistern being 
placed near it to receive the liquor. The turning 
of the cattle into the vineyards to feet! upon the 
leaves of the vine, after the gathering in of the pro- 
duce, seems to have been an ancient custom in some 
parts of the East, the dimensions of the stem being 
large enough to admit of their being fastened to 
it for security, without injury to the tree. And 
we are told by Pliny that their remarkable size 
occasioned theni to be ranked among trees. Vale- 
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Hunus Cornelius mentions one wiiich enliroly en- 
compassed a large farm-house with its branches. 
On the coast of Barbary immense vines are now 
growing, some of which are said to be eight or nine g 
feet in circumference. 

It may be worthy of mention (as there is pro 
bably an allusion made to it in Scripture) that 4 
custom prevails in some Eastern countries, esf 
cially in Egypt, of so disposing the vine, i 
form a sheltering arbour from the sun's power. 
In this last-named country, Forskall describes 
the wine- vine as " overshadowing the streets 
and roofs of houses." " On the garden walls," he 
tells us, " are placed in an inclined position a kind 
of treillage of thin sticks, which is overspread by 
tiie vine: by thi? contrivance the fruit ripens 
sooner, the garden is furnished with a higher 
enclosure, and the general appearance is greatly 
improved," 

The wild grapes mentioned in Scripture, were 
the fruit most probably of a wild vine, caUed in 
Latin ■' labrusca," the fruit of which had the 
name of " denanthes," or the flower of wine. 
These grapes never arrived at maturity, and were 
only fit to be converted into verjuice: both the 
smell and taste were nauseous. The coloquintida, 
anotlier species of wild vine, has already been 
noticed under " Gourd " 



Travellers tell us that vine twigs arc Diudi 
used by the inhabitants of Eastern countries, for 
fuel in dresaing their food. 




To the cultivation of this plant, the attenlion 
of mankind was early directe<l. Some are even of 
opinion that the refreshment of wine was enjoyed 
before the deluge, and that the expression. Genesis 
ix. KO, " Xoah began to be an husbandman, and 
he planted a vine," only implied that this patriarch 
eontiniied the cultivation of that which his ances- 
tors had begun. We gather, however, from what 
is related in a later period concerning the chief but. 
ler's office in Pharaoh's court. Gen. xl. 10, 11, that, 
according to the simple customs of those early 
times, their wine was little more than the expressed 
juice of the grape without fermentation. " And in 
the vine were three branches; and it was as though 
it budded, and her blossoms shot forth ; and the 
clusters thereof brought forth ripe grapes: and 
Pharaoh's cup was in my hand ; and I took the 
grapes and pressed them into Pharaoh's cup, and 
I gave the cup into Pharaoh's hand." 

Leviticus xix. 10: "And thou shalt not glean 
thy vineyard, neither shalt thou gather every 
grape of thy vineyard : thou shalt leave tliem for 
the poor and tiie stranger." This humane n^u* 



latioD was applicable to a state of society in which 
there were no regular provisions for the poor, 
reminds us that the welfare of a state depei 
upon the moral and humane spirit hy which the 
laws are generally characterized, no less than upon 
specific institutions and enactments j thus, the 
moral lessons and intimations involved in the law* 
of the Jewish community, besides their esprei 
objects, were designed to have an edifying effect 
upon the minds and habits of the population at 
large. See also Deuteronomy xsiv. 24. 

Leviticus xxv. 5: " That which groweth of its 
own accord of thy harvest thou shalt not reap, nei- 
ther gather the grapes of the vine undressed : for it 
is a year of rest unto the land." Matthew Henry, 
with his usual singularity and ingenuity of re- 
mark, observes upon these passages, " God would 
hereby show them that he was their landlord, and 
that they were his tenants at will under him. 
Landlords are wont to stipulate with their tenants 
when they shall break up their ground, how long 
they shall till it, and when they shall let it rest. 
God would thus give, grant, and convey that good 
land to them under such provisions and limitations 
as should let them know that they were not pro- 
prietors, but dependants on their Lord." We 
may add to the remarks of this valuable com- 
mentator, that God having laid a curse upon the 
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whole world, animate and inanimate, as well those 
that cultivate the land as upon the land itself, gra- 
ciously condescended, by the institution of recur- 
ring periods of rest, to keep his promise of redemp- 
tion in perpetual remembrance. The Jews, there- 
fore, had various sabbaths appointed ; one for 
the seventh day, another for every seventh year, 
and another for the end of every seven times seven 
years, each of these sabbaths pointing, as it were, 
to the final rest reserved for the people of God, 
the costly purchase of the blood of his Son in the 
flesh, in which his great scheme of mercy to man 
was to have its joyful consummation. In verse 11 
the same directions are repeated. 

Nurabera vi. 3, 4; The Naaiarite is commanded 
to abstain from the juice of the grape, that ita 
effects might not interfere with his devoted dis- 
charge of the duties and offices of his religion. 
" He shall separate himself from wine and strong 
drink, and neither shall he drink any liquor of 
grapes, nor eat moist grapes, or dried. All the 
days of his separation he shall eat nothing that is 
made of the vine tree, from the kernels even to the 
husk." " It is observable," says Matthew Henry, 
" that because they were to drink no wine, (which 
was the thing' mainly intended,) they were to eat 
nothing that came of the vine, to teach us with 
the utmost care and caution to avoid sin, and 
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every thing that borders on it, or le 
may be a temptation to us." 

Numbers xiii. 20, 23 : " Now the time was the 
time of the firstripe grapes. And they came unto 
the brook of Eshcol, and cut down from thence a 
branch with one cluster of grapes, and they bare it 
between two upon a staff." This specimen of the 
extraordinary fertility of the land of their future 
inheritance was thus carried, as it were, in triumph 
to the camp of Israel, perhaps not so much on ac- 
count of its size and weight, as for the better 
exhibition of the remarkable cluster. 

Again, a merciful provision is made for extend- 
ing the benefit of the bounties of God to the 
Israelitish people in general, under a just and 
equitable restriction, which forbade them to appro- 
priate more of the fruits of another's labour, than 
would supply their immediate and urgent necessi- 
ties in a country where travellers were liable to 
exhaustion from extreme heat. Deut. xxiii. 94: 
"When thou comestinto thy neighbour's vineyard, 
then thou niayest eat grapes thy fill at thine own 
pleasure, but thou shalt not put any in thy vessel." 

Deut. xxviii, 39 : " Thou shalt plant vineyards, 
but shalt neither drink of the wine nor gather the 
grnpes, for the worm shall eat them." In this 
verse we read an awful repetition of the curse threat- 
ened in the preceding chapter, the eSects of whicU 
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were to fall on every part of the vegetable as well as 
animal creation. Among other particulars so fear- 
fully enumerated in this portion of Scripture, was 
the suspension of the earth's produce. When the 
fruits of the earth were nearly arrived at maturity, 
some secret power of corruption was to be silently 
at work, consuming their stamina and withering 
their beauty, so that they should become " mad for 
the sight of their eyes which they should see." 

Moses, in setting forth the unwearied loving- 
kindness of God towards his people, and their 
returns of ingratitude, reminds them, among other 
blessings which they had enjoyed in rich abun- 
dance, of " the pure blood of the grape." xxxii. 14, 

Deut. xxxii. 32 : " For their vine is of the vine of 
Sodom and of the fields of Gomorrah : their grapes 
aregrapea of gall, their clusters are bitter." Though 
no distinct mention has been made by profane au- 
thorsof the vine of Sodom, yet travellers have taken 
notice of the extraordinary sterility of the soil near 
the Dead Sea, which is fo impregnated with particles 
of sulphur and bitumen, that its produce is not only 
diminutive in growth, but extremely bitter and al- 
most poisonous in taste ; which state of the earth's 
produce affords a similitude well suited to represent 
the bitter and blasted fruits of a corrupt nature, 
liearing the consequences of that apostasy by 
which humanity lost its first happy privileges, and 
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was condemned to produce but a succession of evil 
generations, and sorrow multiplying itself through 
all the posterities of the first transgressor. Such 
is our moral doom until the sterile soil shall be 
quickened with a new vegetation from the source 
of that second life which God has given us in the 
blood of the great Regenerator. 

In Gideon's answer to the Ephrainiites, Judges 
viii. S, there is much calmness and majesty ; he 
attempts to pacify their peevish and unreasonable 
complaints by placing tlieir performances in a light 
superior to his own. " Is not the gleaning of the 
grapes of Ephraini, (who gathered the straggleraof 
the enemy together, and slew those that escaped,) 
better than the vintage of Abiezer ?" 

.Judges is. 13 : " And the vine said unto tbemt 
should I leave my wine, which cheereth God and 
man, and go to be promoted over the trees ?" Thus 
Jotham, with a pious diffidence, gives the Israel- 
ites to understand that in his present compara- 
tively obscure situation, he would be more ser- 
viceable to his people, than by accepting the 
empty dignity proff'ered him. 

Judges ix. 27 : " And they went into the field 
and gathered their vineyards, and trode 
grapes :" for the custom here alluded to, see I 
scription above. 

The restrictions under which the Nazal 
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laid, are here repealed, Judges xiii, 4, in the case 
of Manoah's wife, previous to the birth of Samson. 
" She may not eat of any thing that cunieth of the 
vine." 

1 Kings iv. 25 : nee " Fig." In the custom al- 
ready mentioned of forming arbours of the spread- 
ing branches of the vine in Eastern countries, we 
see the pecuHar propriety of the words " sitting 
every man under his own vine." 

For what occurs in 2 Kings iv. 39, see " Gourd;" 
and for S Kings xviii, 31, " Fig." 

Fsalm Isxviii. 47 : " He destroyed their vines 
with hail." The destruction of this tree must 
have been a serious loss to the Egyptians, as tlie 
fruit never seems to have been produced in suffi- 
cient quantity to satisfy their demands. 

Psalmlxxx.Sjetseq. : "Thou hast brought a vine 
out of Egypt, thou hast cast out the heathen and 
planted it ; thou preparedst room for it, and didst 
cause it to take deep root and it filled the land: 
the hills were covered with the shadow of it; the 
boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars : she 
sent out her boughs unto the sea, and her branches 
unto the river. Why hast thou then broken 
down her hedges, so that all they wJiich pass by 
the way do pluck her P The boar out of the 
wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of tlie field 
dgth devour it. Ketum, we beseech thee, O God 
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of hosts ; look down from heaven and behold a 
visit tliis vine ; and the vineyard which thy right 
hand hath planted, and the brancli tvliich thou 
madest strong for thyself." In this beautiful psalm, 
are brought before us in a strain of allegorical al- 
lusion, and with the greatest pathos and effect, the 
vicissitudes of the fickle, faithless, chastised, and 
repenting Israelites, The- words emanate from the 
depths of their woe while under their Assyrian 
masters in their sad exile and captivity, and are 
very suitable to the case of Christ's church when 
suffering under the displeasure of God for its neg- 
lects or apostasies. 

Job XV. 33: " He shall shake off his unripe 
grape as the vine, and shall cast off his flower as 
the olive," The withering of these fruits of the 
earth, while yet in embryo, by an unexpected 
drought, or " vehement east wind," most forcibly 
represents the sudden infliction of divine ven- 
geance upon the ungodly, " at a time when they 
look not for it, and at an hour when they are 
not aware." 

Canticles ii. 15 : " Take us the foxes, the little 
foxes that spoil the vines : for our vines have ten- 
der grapes," This charge to preserve the first 
fruits of the vine in its budding state, by watch- 
ing and intercepting all those little spoilers which 
creep almost unseen into the vineyards, and ara,^ 




perhaps the more dangerous on that account, mny 
lie iisefiiily applied by the Christian to his own 
case. The first initiatory promptings of the Spirit 
must be cherished with peculiar cnre, iir the op- 
|x>sing tendencies to evil will be too strong for 
them ; and so, on the other hand, harmless and 
trifling as the beginnings of sin appear, they must 
be met with decisive counteraction. They arc 
small, like those little spoilers, but they are grow- 
ing, and their subtlety more than compensates for 
their want of strength. The word in this passage 
rendered foxes, must be understood to refer to a 
diminutive kind of Jackali, which a celebrated tra- 
veller informs us is very apt to infest vineyards. 

Canticles vi. 11 : "I went down into the gar- 
den of nuts, to see the fruits of the valley, to 
see whether the vine flourished and the pome- 
granates budded." vii. 12 : " Let us sec if 
the vine flourish, whether the tender grape ap- 
pear." These passages beautifully represent the 
Saviour's inquiry into the hearts of his people. — 
See " Pomegranate." 

For what occurs in Isaiah v. 1 — 7, see "Brier.'" 
Isaiah xviii. 5 : " For afore the harvest, when 
the bud is perfect, and the sour grape is ripening 
in the flower, he shall both cut oft' the sprigs with 
pruning hooks, and take away and cut down the 
branches." The meaning of this doubtful passage 
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might be, tliat when tht mischief towards Isra^ 
meditated by her enemies, appeared to be drawing 
towards its accomplishment, the judgments of GikI 
should at once terminate their prospects, and blast 
all their sure expectations of success. 

Isaiah xvi. 8, 9 : " For the "fields of Heshbon 
languish, and the vine of Sibmah : tlie lords of the 
heathen have broken down the principal plants 
thereof, they are come even unto Jazer, they wan- 
dered through the wilderness : her branches are 
stretched out, they are gone over the sea. There- 
fore I will bewail with the weeping of Jazer, the 
vine of Sibmah : I will water thee with my tears, 
Heshbon and Elealeh : for the shouting for thy 
summer fruits and for thy harvest is fallen." It 
is thought by some commentators, that by the 
" vine of Sibmah " the kingdom of Moab is in- 
tended, and by tlie " principal plants," the chief 
men of the state ; but the meaning may be more 
literally understood. The excellence of the country 
seems to have chiefly consisted in its vines and 
pastures, and the destruction of these might be 
therefore predicted as one of the most serious 
calamities that could have befallen it. See also 
Jeremiah xlviii. 32. 
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1. 

Was there no thunder in his hand^ 

No swift devouring fire^ 
No sulphurous hail at His command. 

To execute His ire ? 

Full long a deep and dark suspense, 

Delay'd his awful will ; 
And long forbearing Providence 

Threatened, but suffered still. 

3. 

The merry harp and tabret sweet. 

Continued long to sound, 
And jocund tripp'd the dancing feet. 

On Moab's purple ground. 

4. 

But the sure word of prophecy 

Brought on the stem decree. 
That holy word which cannot lie, 

And Moab ceas'd to be. 

S. 

Where vineyards smil'd, the howling waste 

Usurps the dreary spot. 
To tell us of God's judgments past. 

And what may be our lot. 

6. 

For is there now no arrow's sound. 

Heard in the noon-tide air. 
No whisper in the dark profound. 

No voice that cries, " beware !" 

X 2 
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7. 

Will nothing show this giddy earth 
That judgments are abroad? 

Will nothing make our brainless mirth 
Stop^ and give place to God. 

8. 

Land of my birth, thou truly know'st 

Nor liberty, nor peace ; 
And vainly hast thou made thy boast. 

That all thy goods increase. 

Thou hast not kept the greatest good. 
The manna sent from heaven. 

But thou hast mingled with that food 
A most unholy leaven. 

10. 

Half pagan, and half papal still. 

Thy freedom is to give 
The reins to wicked human will. 

And with thy God to strivfe. 

11. 

O liberal fool ! thou givest — what ? 

That which was never thine ; 
Thou giv'st the licence foul to blot 

The registry divine. 

12. 

O worse than Moabitish deeds. 
And worse than Moab's doom. 

When spurious faith, and godless creeds. 
Defile the Christian s home ! 




Isaiah xxiv. 7 : " The new wine mourneth, the 
vine languisheth, all tlie merry-hearted do sigh." 
That wliich in another scripture is said to make 
glad the heart of man, and to give him a cheerful 
countenance, is now declared, in terms highly 
]}oetical, to have so far changed its nature, 
as to be capable of communicating only heaviness 
and dejection. "If the salt shall lose its savour, 
wherewith shall it be seasoned ?" if the merry- 
hearted do sigh, where shall wo look for rejoicing? 
Nothing can present us with a more unvaried pio 
lure of sorrow. The same sorrowful state of Is- 
rael is depicted in much the same colours by the 
prophet Joel i. 7: " He hath laid my vine waste," 
and verse 19, " The vine is dried up," 

Isaiah xxxii. 10: "Many years shall ye be 
troubled, ye careless women : for the vintage shall 
fail, the gathering shall not come," and verse 12 : 
" They shall lament for the pleasant fields, for the 
fruitful vine." This is considered to refer pri- 
marily to the Assyrian and Babylonian conquests 
of the cities of Judah and Samaria. There may be 
a further allusion to the kingdom of Christ, and 
the fatal consequences which followed the rejection 
of him by the Jewish nation. 

Jeremiah vi. 9 : " Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, 
They shall thoroughly glean the renmant of Israel 
as a vine." This prophecy seems to have received 
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its accomplishinent in the dcsiniction of Gvdaliah, 
and of the people, few in number, who were suffered 
to remain fur a time in the land of Jiidah, after 
the removal of their brethren into captivity, as we 
find it recorded in the last chapter of the second 
book of Kings. 

Jeremiah viii. IS. — See '* Fig." 

As they that tread the grapes, by their shouts 
of jov encourage each other to their work, so the 
Lord threatens by his prophet to call up the Ba- 
bylonians to their task of slaiighter. Jeremiah 
XXV. 30 : " The Lord shall roar from on higlr, 
and utter his voice from his holy habitation ^ hc 
ehall mightily roar from his habitation ; he shall 
give a shout, as they that tread the grapes, against 
all the inhabitants of the earth." 

Tlie Almighty is unjustly charged by his people 
Israel with having visited the sins of the fathers 
upon the children, under the proverbial expression, 
" The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children's teeth are set on edge." xxxi. 39 ; also 
Ezekiel xviii, 2. 

Jeremiah xxxi, 5 : " Thou shalt yet plant vines 
upon the mountains of Samaria ; the planters shall 
plant, and shall eat them as common things." This 
prophecy may have received a partial accomplish- 
ment, after the return of a few of the scattered 
tribes to their ancient inheritances, but njuch of i|^ 




lies in that obscurity which involves the future dea- 
tinics of the descendants of the scattered people of 
God. 

Jeremiah xlix. 9, 10 : " If grape gather 
come to thee, would they not leave some gleaning 
grapes ? if thieves by night, they will destroy till 
they have enough ; but I have made £sau bare." 
Among the regions that were doomed to bear the 
impress of divine wrath, none appear to have been 
more marked out for utter destruction than the 
once flourishing state of Idumea. It seems to 
have been the author of the greatest calanuties to 
Israel, and to have exulted most in their afflictions. 
The hand of the Almighty did therefore visit it in 
an extraordinary manner ; and the execution of his 
vengeance could not be more emphatically ex- 
pressed than in the above passage. It appears to 
have been the prevailing custom of those Eastern 
countries where the fruit of the vine was so abun- 
dant, to leave some remnant for the poor ; and 
this may have been particularly the case in the 
country of Esau, whose early cultivation and ex- 
uberance stood prominent among the blessings 
promised by his father Isaac; who declared that 
" his dwelling should be the fatness of the earth, 
and of the dew of heaven from above." Behold it 
now, a testimony to the terrible truth of the second 
prophecy, in which the Lord of Hosts pronounced 
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ihal lit wuul<l strttcli his hand against i 
luake it " most desolate, and cut off' ftoin it fiini 
tliat passeth out, and him that nturneth ; tliat he 
woLtld lay the muuntaia^ of Esau and his heritage 
waste, for the dragons of the wilderness ;" in slicnl, 
that not even that small refuse which remains after 
the plunder of " thieves hy uight," should be left 
in this devoted region after the Lord should have 
passed through it with his besom of destruction. 

Ezekiel xv. S, &c. : " Son of man, what is tiK 
vine tree more than any tree, or than a brani^h 
which is among the trets of the forest ? Shall 
w ood he taken thereof to do any work ? or will 
men take a pin of it to hang any vessel tliereun ^ 
liehold, it is cast into the fii-e for fuel ; the fire 
devoureth both the ends of it, and the midst of it 
is burni-d. Is it meet for any work ? Behold, 
wlieii it was whole, it was meet for no work : how 
iiiucii less shall it be meet for any work when the 
lirt: hath devoured it, aatl it is burned? There- 
fore thus saitb the Lord God; As the vine tree 
among the trees of the forest, wlueh I have given 
to the fire for fuel, so will I give the inhabitants 
oi' Jerusalem." This vine, which the Lord had 
brought out of Egypt, and planted in a fair 
soil, watering it every moment with the dew of liis 
biisbing, had failed to accomplish its spiritual 
de»4.iuatiou : it hud brought no Iioiiour tt 
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and had communicated no benefit to man. The 
vine, as a timber tree, is of no consideration. 
What if it spread its branches farther than any 
tree of the forest, its value is not within itself, but 
in its produce : if it bear fruit, well ; but if not, 
why should it cumber the ground any longer? 
All this is unhappily too applicable to the case of 
thia once favoured pet>])Ie ; they had stopped short 
of the ends and purposes to which they appear to 
have been tlestined, and to which they were trained 
and educated by the hand of God, and now lie 
awfully pronounces the doom of his unprofitable 

Ezekiel Kvii. 6, &c. : " And it grew, and be- 
came a spreading vine of low stature, whose bran- 
dies turned towards him, and the roots thereof 
were under him : so it became a vine, and brought 
forth branches, and shot forth sprigs. There was 
also another great eagle with great wings and 
many feathers : and, behold, this vine did bend 
her roots towards^ him, and shot forth her bran- 
ches towards him, that he might water it by 
the furrows of her (Jantation. It was planted in 
a good soil, by great waters, that it might bring 
forth branches and bear fruit, that it might be a 
goodly vine," Sic. Under the figure of the vine, 
Zedekiah is presented to us, set over the Jewish 
nation by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. The 
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weakness and ilependance of the king and people 
are represented by the low stature of this tree; 
and its far-spreading branches indicate the com- 
paratively prosperous condition of the kingdom, 
while it continued thus dependent. In the 9th 
verse, the inutility of its alliance with Egypt, 
and subsequent destruction, is shown by the 
uprooting of the vine, the blasting of the fruit, 
and the withering of its leaves. Again, in xix. 
10 — 13, much the same figure is used to express 
nearly the same meaning. " Thy mother is like 
a vine in thy blood, planted by the waters ; and 
she had strong rods for tlie sceptres of them that 
bare ride ; and her stature was exalted among the 
thick branches, and she appeared in her height 
with the multitude of her branches ; but she was 
plucked up in fury, she was iiast down to the 
ground, and the east wind dried up her fruit : her 
strong rods were broken and withered, the fire 
consumed them. And now she is planted in the 
wilderness in a dry and thirsty ground." The 
strength and Splendour of the nation under many of 
its early kings, seem to be denoted by the si 
rods for the sceptres of them that bare rule. 

Hosea ii. 12. — See " Fig." 

Hosea ix. 10 ; "I found Israel like grapes in 
the wilderness." The welcome which a weary tra- 
veller in a burning desert would give to the re*. 
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ffesibiiig juice of tiiis fruit, is like that which a 
God of love once gave to his chosen people, when 
he gathered them out of this world's wilderness. 
The deh'ght he took in them could scarcely be 
more aifectingly shown than by the ex])ressions 
above used, " They were precious in his siglit and 
honourable." 

Hosea X. 1 : " Israel is an empty vine, he bring- 
cth forth fruit unto himself." All the good that 
the plant produced terminated in itself; it pro- 
duced nothing but the seed that was to be the 
source of its own re- product ion. Such a simi- 
litude was well adapted to exhibit the approach- 
ing condition of the Israelitish kingdom, when it 
was to be entirely barren, as to any produce by 
which mankind could be benefited, 

Amos ix. 13: "Behold the days come, saitb 
the Lord, that the plowman shall overtake the 
reaper, and the treader of grapes him that sowetli 
seed; and the mountains shall drop sweet wine, 
and all tlie hills shall melt." There are doubtless 
better things in this promise, and stronger con- 
la on han mere temporal blessings could com- 
uun a In those happy days which the pro- 

1 1 n mplates, the great and lasting benefits 

of gospel favour should no longer be confined to 
he n y d of the Jewish church, but should be 
so a ] ly a id richly spread over the hitherto bar- 
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ren and neglected hills and niountainfi of thu Gen- 
tile world, that while the seed of the Word was 
hi'ing sowed, the fields should be " while already 
to harvest," The haste with which the work of 
grace sliould be performed, should leave no roon 
for expectation — no tedious interval — no trial of 
patience ; — what seeuied to be the season of pre^ 
jiaration should be the time of accomplishment 4' 
no sj)ace should be left for hope or fear, both 
being absorbed in complete fruition. \ 

Alicah iv. 4. — See " Fig." i -.'»i( 

Micali vii. 1 : " Woe is me, for I am as vhaif- 
they have gathered the summer fruits, as the grap^i 
gleanings of the vintage." We have here a veryi 
beautiful and pathetic description of (he declining' 
state of Gotl's church iu Israel, and of the goodly 
fellowship of the prophets, by an allusion to the 
scanty remnant of early fruits left upon the trees, as 
the season of summer approached its termtnatioi), 
and to that still scantier residue of the clusters of 
the vine after the gathering was over, when only a 
few of the least valuable would be left ungathere<l, 
either as not deserving attention, or as a small 
bounty to the indigent gleaners. It would be 
scarcely just to the prophet to take no notice of the 
modest mention he makes of himself— himself a 
man evidently endued with an excellent spirit, and 
appointed tobe the harbinger of our blessed EmiB».v 
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mid, by one of the most decisive announcements 
of his atlvcnt to be found in Scripture. 

Haggaiii. 19,and Habakkukiii. 17.~^ec"Fig," 

Zechariah iii, 10: " In that day, saith the Lord 
of HostK, shall ye call every man his neighbour 
under the vine, and under the fig tree," Refer- 
ence ifi probably here made to the custom already 
mentioned of forming a bower by the intertexture 
of the branches of the vine. 

Zechariah viii. 12: "For the seed shall be 
prosperous, the vine shall give her fruit, the ground 
shall give her increase, and the heavens shall give 
their dew; and I will cause the remnant of this 
people to possess all these things." How beauti- 
ful is this series of encouraging promises rising 
one above the other to inspire the people with 
courage in carrying on the work of restoration, by 
which a new city and a new temple were to be 
constructed, wherein the worship of their fathers, 
so long suspended, was to be happily renewetl ! 

Malachi iii. 10, 11: "Bring ye all the tithes 
into the storehouse, that there may be meat in my 
house, and prove me now herewith if I will not 
o|ien you the windows of heaven, and pour you 
out a blessing, that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it ; and I will rebuke the 
devoucer for your sakes, and he shall not de- 
stroy the fruit of your ground, neither shall 



your 



cast hi?r fruit before the time 



; field, saith the Ijord of Hosts." Wherever 
the due proportion of the land which was to be 
assigned to the support of the sacred minister was 
witliheld, God appears to have laid the whole 
under a sentence of barrenness ; and here he pro- 
mises, on the restitution of what was due to his 
service, the revival of his grace and favour. 

Matthew xxvi. 29: "But I say unto jou, I 
will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine, 
until I drink it new with you in my Father's king- 
dom." We shall never again enjoy this holy and 
festive communion together, until you shall be 
admitted to partake of my blessedness in heaven 
in the presence of my Father, of which this cele- 
bration upon earth is to be considered as the fore- 
taste ; it will then have the relish of fresh enjoy- 
ment, and this spiritual banquet shall be renewed. 
Mark xiv. 25, and Luke xxii. IS. 



Where earth's last banquet for her Lord ii 
In hush'd communion tho disciples met ; 
A holy calm, a twilight gloom, 
O'erspread the consecrated room. 



set. 



A sweet farewell was in the Saviour's face. 

And from his brow there beamed a tranquil grace; j 

If sorrow moved within that breast. 

His words were peace, Hia look was rest. 



3. 

The last faint comfort whicli the world c 
H'li aacrcil lips with gracious tha.iika rect; 
By those dear lips the cup is prcst. 
And sanctified to ev'ry guest. 



For u« there waita a richer feast than thiii, 
A glorious banquet in a land of bliss. 
Whose fruits repair the heart's decay. 
And gladden our immortal day. 

For Matthew vii. 16, and Luke vi. 44,''«ee 
"Fig." 

John XV. 1. 4, 6 : "I am the true vine, and my 
Father is the husbandman ; every branch in me 
that beareth not fruit he taketh away, and every 
branch that beareth fruit he purgeth it that it may 
bring forth more fruit." " As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, except it abide in fhe vine, no 
more can ye, except ye abide in me. I am the 
vine, ye are tlie brandies ; he that abideth in me 
and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit." 
The fruit and flavour of the gospel is here set 
forth in their proper relation to the source from 
which they naturally and abundantly spring, — the 
true vine in a figurative sense, that spreads its 
branches far and wide, affording shade and shelter 
to the weary, and life and support to the faint and 
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cxliausled pilgrim. Christ compares himself * 
the vine as beuig that gift of God to man, fnnii 
which he derives the greatest accession of spiritual 
strength, and the moat exhilarating supply of re- 
freshment and comfort. 




WEED. 

The same Hehrew word " suph," is ii^mHer 
places translated "flag ;" and, as wo have before 
observed, according to Parkhurst, as a collective 
noun, it signifies plants growing on the borders of 
a river or sea. The Red Sea abounded in all 
kinds of weedy plants, and it is supposetl that from 
this circumstance it obtained its name of "jam 
suph," we«iy sea: its peculiarly green colour is 
accounted for in the same way by ancient h»^ 
turians. '^| 



Jonah ii. 6 : " The waters compassed me about, 
even to the soul, the depth closed me round about, 
the weeds were wrapped about my head," In the 
above passage, the weeds would seem to rejiresent 
the shroud of the prophet sinking in his watery 
grave. The sea weetl has something in it of a 
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desolate character, which makes it the fit compa- 
nion of sorrow, and as it wrapped itself about the 
head of the perishing man, seemed to put his life 
more out of the possibility of rescue. 

1. 

O prophet^ not thy last cold rest 

Is on the tossing billow ; 
The ocean's rough and ruthless breast 
Is not thy dying pillow : 
Pierce with the eye of faith that darksome way. 
And catch the dawn of mercy's waking day. 

2. 

Though round thee now their sable shroud, 

The ocean weeds are flinging. 
And winds and waves in concert loud 
Thy funeral chant are singing. 
Divine Compassion's all-preyailing breath. 
With one dread whisper stills the voice of death. 



WHEAT. — Triticitm compasitum. 

TRIAN DRI A. DIGYNI A. 

The caliw is a common receptacle elongated inta 
a spike : glume^ two-valved . The corolla is nearly 
equal in size to the calix, and two-valved ; it fos. 

Y 



tcre the teed, opens, and drops it, there being no 
pericarp. This important product is providen- 
■ Ihe n&tive of almost every clime, and the 
rdiest of oil the fruits of the earth, succeeding 
wly discovered and untried soils, as in 
hme countries where it has been long cultivated, 
The Above-named species, Ihe spikes of whicli 
»und, is found in Egypt, where it ripens 
It April ; and Russell observes that the crops 
in soioe places in Syria appearing above 
n the month of February, when a delight- 
U vtnhme on every side captivates the sight, 
SooWM^iors, indeeil, affirm that in Egypt wheat 
1 that there this noble gift was 
tfA iuynrf mi made known to man ; which 
i a aJour of jirobability from 
n paid to agriculture on the 
Tliwilun if Till >3t- The great abundance of this 
tfmi^an «f «hc mrA in that region, is noticed by 
MqV'ta IWHg Wnos, fnm *hom we learn that 
iAk- llnPBB f rtt m r a toT of a certain province of 
JJMbl, in Ac tiBx> of Augustus, sent to him a 
^Ham ^ «ImM itUdi bad nearly four hundred 
m (be same root ; and <aie with 
r iMMtwfl «■' ("f*? straws issuing from one 
t. «i»«ife Wlhe swK author to hare beeo 



p. tt n^ fimU to man made it . 
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object of great interest in all countries where 
the nature of the soil favoured its growth. It was 
worn as a chaplet in Rome as early as the days of 
Romulus; and prayers to the gods were accom- 
panied hy offerings of parched com by the com- 
mand of Numa Pompilius. It appears from the 
records of those times, that it was considered by 
the growers of com as an iDdispensable obligation 
of religion to abstain from applying the corn to 
thtir own use, until they had propitiated the gods 
by the presentation to them of the first fruits. 

It is remarkable concerning this grain, that un- 
less it is dissolved into a pulp, and wholly decom- 
posed when in the ground, it brings forth no fruit. 



Genesis sxx. 14, — See " Mandrakes." 

Exodus ix. 32. The time for the ripening of 
wheat and rye succeeding that of the flax and 
barley, they escaped unhurt during the destru&- 
tion of the latter. " But the wheat and the rye 
were not smitten, for they were not grown up." 

Exodus xxxiv. 22: "And thou shalt observe 
the feast of weeks, of the first fruits of wlieat 
harvest, and the feast of in-gathering at the year's 
end." This was done to commemorate the de- 
struction of the first-born of Egypt, 

Numbers xviii. 12 ; " All the best fruits of tlie 
land, oil, and all the best of the wine, and of the 
V 2 



wheat, ihe first fruits of them which they shall o: 
unto the Lord, them havel given thee." The priests 
were to receive these merely on account of their 
oflice, or, as it is written in the eighth \erse, '* by 
reason of their anointing," and not on account of 
personal merit. The maintenance was promise*! 
as long as the priesthood should continue. 

Deuteronomy xxsii. 14: "Butter of kine and 
milk of sheep, with fat of rams, and rams of the 
hreed of Bashan, and goats with the fat of kid- 
neys, of wheat," &c. To justify God in his deal- 
ings with Israel, and to aggravate the sin of their 
rebellion, Moses reminds them of the abundant 
instances of his kindness towards them in the va- 
riety of food which they received at his hand ; 
giving a sort of honour to this plant, by ranking 
it among the primary articles of man's subsistence. 

Judges vi. 11 : "And his son Gideon threshed 
wheat by the wine-press, to hide it irom the Mi- 
dianites." Instead of the common mode of thresh- 
ing wheat, by the treading of oxen, a flail seems 
to have been employed for greater secrecy, on 
account of the Midianites who were at that time 
oppressing Israel. 

Judges XV. 1 : " But it came to pass within a 
while after, in the time of wheat harvest, that 
Samson visited his wife with a kid." This period 
of wheat harvest happened about the time of Pei 



^M^ 



: time ot "e^^H 



tecoat. And it was about the same season that 
King David took the two sons of Kizpah, and the 
five sons of Micah, and delivered them to the Gi- 
beonites, and they hanged them up in the hill of 
the Lord ; (/tee 2 Sam. xsi. 8, 9 ;) the punishment 
being rendered more signal by being inflicted at 
that time. 

Ruth ii. S3.— See " Barley." 

1 Samuel vi. 13: "And they of Bcthsheraeah 
were reaping their wheat harvest in the valley; 
and they lifted up their eyes and saw the ark, 
and rejoiced to see if There are scarcely any 
of the little particularities and incidental cir- 
cumstances by which the greater events are accom- 
panied in the scriptural records, which do not im- 
port some matter of reflection, or some suggestion 
or intimation from which the devout mind may 
draw a pious moral and edifying entertainment" 
The wheat harvest was throughout the Holy Land 
a season of great rejoicing, and this period was 
therefore in happy accordance as well as coinci- 
dence with this glorious event. 

1 Samuel xii. 17: "Is it not wheat harvest to- 
day ? I will call unto the Lord, and he shall send 
thunder and rain, that ye may perceive and see 
that your wickedness is great which ye have done 
in the sight of the Lord, in asking you a king." 
The occurrence of storm and tempest following 
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the appeal made by Samuel to the Crod of Hea- 
ven, at 11 season which was usually characterised by 
the prevalence of settled, unclouded weather, was a 
miracle calculated at one and the same time to de- 
monstrate to them the power of the great Ruler, 
by whoso hand they had been so long governed 
and directed, and the change they were about to 
make for the worse, by substituting for that per- 
fect rule the feeble and fallible dominion of on 
arm of flesh. 

1 Kings V. 11 : " And Solomon gave Hiram 
twenty thousand measures of wheat for food to bis 
household, and twenty measures of pure oil : thus 
gave Solomon to Hiram, year by year." 

It a])pear8 from Deuteronomy viii. 8, that Pales- 
tine was a land of wheat and barley, wherein the 
people of God were to eat bread without scarce- 
ness ; and Julian the Apostate acknowledges that 
the products of the land excelled in number 
and value those of other nations. Twenty thou- 
sand measures, reckoning each measure to be a 
shekel, would appear to be a very great quantity, 
(much exceeding the ordinary productiveness of 
nature,) to be exported from the territory under the 
immediate dominion of Solomon for one year ; 
but on this subject, we are to take into the 
account two important considerations, — the ex- 
traordinary fertility of the soil under the 
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pcrous reign of so active and intelligent a prince, 
and the peculiar favour of the King of liings, with 
which this chosen spot was blessed and distin- 
guished. 

1 Chronicles xxi. 33: "And Oman said unto 
David, take it to thee, and let my lord the king 
do that which is good in his eyes : lo, I give thee 
the oxen also for burnt offerings, and the thresh- 
ing instruments for wood, and the wlieat for the 
meat offering; I give it all." This may be con- 
sidered a very distinguished meat offering or 
eucharistic sacrifice, betokening the reconciliation 
into which God entered with his delinquent but 
penitent servant, consisting principally of the flour 
of wheat ; as being not only that product of the 
soil which first presented itself on the premises of 
Oman, where tlie plague was stayed, but being 
also a significant symbol of the recovered mercy 
of the bountiful and beneficent Creator and Giver 
of all gooil tilings. 

Ezra vi. 9: " And that whicli they have ncud 
of both young bullocks, and rams, and lambs, for 
the burnt-offerings of the God of lieaven, wheat, 
salt, wine and oil, according to the appoint- 
ment of the priests which are at Jerusalem ; let 
it be given them day by day without fail." It 
was a remarkable instance of God's care for his 
people to have suggested to the miad of a heatlicn 
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prince this solidtude concerning tlie ample su|it | 
ply of all descriptions of provision that were 
necessary to accompany the worship of Himself. 
The land to which they returned was found by 
them, doubtless, in a very desolate state, and 
the wlieat wliich would be wanted for the support 
of a people at first almost entirely occupied in 
re-edifying their city and temple, must have been 
^ ery great ; but among tlie wonderful instances of 
Almighty goodness and power, none are more ad- 
mirable than those in which he has over-ruled the 
natural propensities and interests of man in fur- 
therance of his merciful designs: thus it was that 
the Egyptians heaped presents upon the departing 
Israelites; and thus it was, that the sovereign of 
Persia emptied stores and magazines for the sup- 
port of God's people, redeemed from captivity, 
and restored to their original possessions. Also 
in vii. 2S, the same promise is given in the same 
words by the same king. 

Proverbs xxvii. 22 : " Though thou shouldest 
bray a fool in a mortar, among wheat with a pestle, 
yet will not his foolishness depart from Iiim," 
We read that before there were any public mills 
it was usual fur those who could not afford the 
expense of a hand-mill in their liouses, to beat 
their corn with a pestle in a mortar. The incorri- 
gible nature of some men, which cannot be sub. 
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dued by the severest chastisements, is figured 
very happily in this allusion. 

For Canticles vii. 2, see " Lily." 

Jeremiah xii. IS. See " Thorn." 

Jeremiah xxiii. 28 : " The prophet that hath a 
dream let him tell a dream, and he that hath my 
word, let him speak my word faithfully. What is 
the chaff to the wheat? saith the Lord." Bishop 
Hall's paraphrase of thisverse is as follows: "Away 
with all fraud in this holy service; that prophet 
which hath but dreamed, let him confess that it is 
but a dream ; and he that hath indeed a vision 
and word from me, let him deliver it as my mes- 
sage faithfidly : for what hath this " chaff" of 
idle dreams to do with the pure grain of my 
visions and revelations ?" The difference between 
revelations from heaven, and the suggestions of a 
dreaming fancy, is as evident as that between 
" chaff " and " wheat." 

Jeremiah xsxi. 12 : " Therefore they shall come 
and sing in theheightof Zion, and shall flow toge- 
iher to the goodness of the Lord, for wheat, and for 
wine, and for oil, and for the young of the flock, 
and of the herd : and their soul shall be as a watered 
garden : and they shall not sorrow any more at 
all." 

Tiiere are few more favourite subjects of allusion 
and illustration than wheat in the holy Scrip- 
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ture; it often stands associated with ideas and 
sentiments of the sweetest and most consolatory 
description, and sometimes with those of the sub- 
limest order. It is a conspicuous gift of God to 
man — a most striking instance of his benevolence 
towards his creatures. In the verse just produced, 
it is found in the midst of an assemblage of ob- 
jects, so pleasing in themselves, and so gracefully 
combined, that we are made to exdaim in reading 
it, O never was a feast so glorious spread 
before the fancy — never was the pure luxury of 
spiritual enjoyment so attractively exhibited — 
never was such a table prepared, or the pleuteous- 
ness of a house ao profusely proffered to the hun- 
gry soul ! See Joel ii. 24. 

Ezekiel xxvii. 17 : " Judah and the land of 
Israel, they were thy merchants : they traded in 
thy market wheat of Minnith and Pannag, and 
honey, and oil, and balm." Among the coiunio- 
dities imported to Tyre from the surrounding 
nations, the moat useful and beneficial, though not 
the most splendid and gUttering, were the contri- 
butions of the Jews here mentioned. This supply 
of wheat was the more valuable to Tyre, as it does 
not seem to have been the growth of that country. 
Minnith was a place belonging to the Amorites. 
Ezekiel xlv. 13— ^ee " Barley." 
AmoB V. 11 : " forasmuch, therefore, ae ^ 
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treading is upon the poor, and ye take from hiin 
burdens of wheat ; ye have buiit houses of hewn 
stone, but ye shall not dwell in them ; ye have 
planted pleasant vineyards, but ye shall not drink 
wine of them." viii. 5, 6: "Hear this, ye that 
swallow up the needy, saying, When will the new 
moon be gone, that we may sell com ? and the 
sabbath, that we may set forth wheat, making 
the ephah small, and the shekel great ; and 
falsifying the balances by deceit ? that wc may 
buy the poor for silver, and the needy for a pair of 
shoes; yea, and sell the refuse of the wheat?" 
This was a double imposition ; the shekel was 
a measure containing about one of our bushels; 
this they reduced below the size of the standard 
measure, so that in selling it, the buyer was de- 
frauded ; while by falsifying the shekel by which 
the weight of the purchase-money paid was to be 
ascertained, a wrong was also in this way committed 
against the purchaser. The iniquity of such pro- 
ceedings was the more base and injurious as being 
done in respect of an article of necessary sus- 
tenance, and as being a subtraction of what was 
due to the helpless and necessitous. Wheat must 
be considered as representing all articles of sub- 
sistence, and adopted on account of its superior 
worth and importance. 

Matthew iii. IS: "Whose fan is in his hand, 
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and lie will thoroughly purge his floor, and gather 
his wheat into the gamer; hut he will burn up 
thechaffwith unquenchable fire." Schleusner has 
observed, that the word translated chaff, in the 
above passage, seems properly to mean "straw," 
which the Jews were accustomed to bum in heat- 
ing their ovens ; but this variation from the ordi- 
nary reading seema at least to receive no warrant 
or colour from the necessary or natural sense of 
the context. By interpreting the word to mean 
" straw," a sort of secondary value would be given 
to that, the utter worthlessness of which appears 
to be indicated — the refuse and rejected part was 
to be buiTied and extinguished on account of its 
total want of utility. By " fan," or " van," is of 
course to be understood the instrument for winnow- 
ing; after which operation, if performed only with 
ordinary care, some of the husks might remain 
mixed with the kernels; but the possibility of 
this is excluded, in the use above made by the 
Baptist of the process to illustrate his awful pre- 
diction, by the important word " thoroughly," 
which implies that the separation would be clean 
and perfect, and that God would reserve for the 
subjects of his glorious kingdom, those only who 
properly belonged to his Son as the tropl 
his triumphant cross. Also iii. 17- 

Matthew xiii. 25. 29, SO.— See " Tare." 




Luke xvi. 7: "Then said he to another, How 
much owest thou ? And he said, An hundred 
measures of wheat. And he said unto him, Take 
thy bill, and write fourscore." The word wheat 
is so casually introduced into this parable, and has 
so little specific connexion with the main instruc- 
tion of the narrative, that there is no ground for 
any remarks upon the use here made of it ; but we 
can hardly avoid observing, as we pass on, how 
beautiful a specimen this is of the manner in 
which the Saviour dips, as it were, into the great 
mass of life's ordinary transactions, to bring out 
the most vital and important lessons. 

John xii. 24 : "Verily, verily, T say unto you, 
except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone, but if it die it bringeth forth 
much fruit." The Saviour is here to be under- 
stood as emphatically announcing the necessity of 
his own death, as the source from which was to be 
derived the blessed consequence of man's exidta- 
tion to eternal life ; and with a peculiar aptitude 
of illustration, he compares the glorious results 
that were to follow from the dissolution of his 
bodily substance, with the ample produce of which 
a grain of wheat is the origin, by being made first 
to undergo that previous dissolution of its struc- 
ture, which is known to happen to that seed in a 
peculiar manner, so as to make it the best simili- 
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tilde that could liavc been selected, to represent 
the most perfect death, and the most fruitful re- 
generation. 

Lost in the sepulchre of day it lies. 

That grain of wheat, and there it putrifies, 

Man gives it to tlie cold, uticonacioiia clod. 

Then leaves it to the care of nature's God — 

The care of him, whose unreBlricted glailce 

Bnmclea aU within his cognizance : 

Deep in that inert mass, a proceas bland 

For ever busy, feels his plastic hand ; 

The seedling dies, or rather seems to die. 

New, but unchang'd its fixed identity; 

It rots, ferments, and in the secret strife 

Concocted, it regains a nobler life. 

And rising beauteous thrnugh the yielding eartl^ 3 

Concedes to thankless man its second birth. 

So must the Saviour die, and so must he 

For whom the Saviour died, and buried be. 

To wait the great transition of that day. 

That with the trumpet's souaH shall call his clayf 

Body with spirit join'd — ah, what to know ! 

All that the judge of heaven and eartli shall show 

Of man's last destiny, of weal or woe. 

Acts xxvii. 38: "And when they had eaten 
enough, they lightened the ship, and cast out the 
wheat into the sea." The wheat being the most 
precious article in the ship, was the last parted 
with by the companions of St. Paul. The ex- 
tremity to which they were reduced, and the hope 
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with which St. Paul had inspired them, were by 
■such a sacrifice strikingly manifested. 

1 Corinthians xv. 37: "And that which thou 
sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall be, 
but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of 
some other grain." The apostle seems to intend 
in this beautiful passage, to establish this great 
doctrine, the resurrection of the body, after its 
complete natural dissolution, to a new life, glori- 
ously changed in appearance and qualities, but 
still the same in radical essence. Imitating the use 
made by the Saviour of the same fact in natural 
history, John xii. 24, he has chosen for his ex- 
ample the wonderful process which takes place in 
the re-production of the plant from the grain of 
wheat, after it has been put into the ground; 
where, notwithstanding the transition from rot- 
tenness to re-animation, and the great change 
which is superinduced, the identity is preserved ; 
and as the grain of wheat, after its texture 
is dissolved, rises from the earth informed with 
new vitality, invested with a new figure, and 
amplified and improved by a great increase in its 
beauty and bearing, so the body after its burial, 
which produces in a short time a dissipation of its 
parts, is to be gathered again to the soul to which 
it belonged, with a new modification of its being, 
and fitted for its spiritual and everlasting union 
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with its former companion. Circumstantial dif- 
ference, and substantial identity, are the^two dis- 
tinct verities which the similitude was designed to 
illustrate, and in all the compass of created things, 
nothing could have suggested itself to the mind of 
the apostle better suited to his purpose, and more 
plain to be understood by his learned and un- 
learned converts. 

Revelation vi. 6. — See " Barley.'" 
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The word " arabim," which is rendered willows 
in our received version, has been allowed by all 
the learned to be properly so tianslated. 

The calvE is oblong, constructed of an involucre 
from the bud, consisting of spreading oblong scales. 
The corolla has no petals. The nectary is in the ■ 
centre of the flower. Tlie pericarp is one-celled, 
containing many seeds. This genus generally 
consists of trees or shrubs, from one inch to fifty 
feet in height. The leaves are deciduous, almost 
always alternate, resembling very much those of 
the olive. This tree is well known to delight in 
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the vicinity of water, and is so tenacious of life, 
tliat an old ^timip, not altogether decayed, left on 
the ground, will thi-ow out fresh germs, especially 
if the earth about it be moist. 

The baiiivs of Jordan are " so beset with bushes, 
such as willows, oleanders," Sic., says Maundrel, 
that the water is not to be- seen till you make your 
way through them. 

Another traveller mentions "a strange sort of 
willows" between Rama and Joppa, by the inha- 
bitants called " sassaf." 

The Salix Babylonica, supixised to be alluded to 
in Scripture, is to be met with in the gardens of 
Constantinople, with its pendent branches: it was 
probably the species that was very plentiful on the 
banks of the Euphrates. 



Leviticus xxiii. 40: "And ye shall take you 
on the first day the boughs of goodly trees, bran- 
ches of palm trees, and the boughs of tliick trees, 
and willows of the brook ; and ye shall rejoice be- 
fore the Lord your God seven days," The pro- 
babibty is, that the willow of that country was a 
handsomer tree than what we designate by that 
name, as in this passage we find it classed with 
other trees, chosen for their beauty to demonstrate 
tJie joy of the people, by being earned before the 
Xord at the feast of tabernacles. 
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Job xl. 5J2 : " The shady trees cover him with 
their shadow : the willows of tlie brook compasi? 
him about." Nothing very important to our pur- 
pose arises out of this passage, but we may curso- 
rily remark, that the animal here spoken of, (which 
is by many thought to be the hippopotamus,) is 
usually found among the marshy places, by the 
sides of the great African rivers. God, in having 
assigned him his habitation among the willows of 
the brook, makes here a display of both his crea- 
tive and controlling power, which at once sets up 
a fabric of stupendous animal strength, and yet 
compasses it about with soft and pbant willows, 
and makes its nutriment, the herbage that grows 
Upon its bank, as if it were to show, that he 
can, where it pleases bim, endow his creatures with 
irresistible strength, and divest that strength 
of its terrors, by restraining its natural tenden- 



vii. 2: "We hanged our harps 
upon the willows in the midst thereof." This psalm 
was written during the Babylonish captivity, and 
the willow tree with its weeping branches, seems to 
have been aptly chosen as the receptacle of those 
instruments, now become useless to the unhappy 
mourners, who could no longer endure the recol- 
lection of the sacred songs, which in their own 
land were wont to be accompanied by those in- 
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struments, now changed into the mute reoorden 
of their sad reverse of fortune. 

1. 
By Babel's streams we sit and weep. 
Our harps upon the willows sleep ; 
Our cunning hands have lost thdr skilly 
Our tongues are tuneless, now, and still. 

2. 
How can we in a foreign land 
Retouch our harps with joyful hand ? 
How can we triumph in our wrong. 
And, thus oppress'd, sing Zion' song ? 

3. 

O if we ever should forget 
The land, with tears, remember'd yet ; 
If ever we should cease to dwell. 
Upon the theme we lov'd so well ; — 

4. 

Yes, even in our happiest day. 
If this rememb'rance should decay ; 
Or if the vagrant heart should roam, 
Unmind^ of its ancient home; 

5. 
Let silence then our tongues enchain. 
For ever mute our lips remain ; 
And let our harps be still unstrung. 
And tuneless on these willows htmg ! 

Isaiah xv. 7 : ** Therefore the abtnidaiioe ihej 
have gotten, and that which they hare had up, 

z i 
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shall tlicy carry away to the brook of the willows." 
There are various expositions of this passage. 
The text of our owu Bible appears to have as- 
cribed the most rational sense to the Hebrew ori- 
pnal, although the words of the original may be 
understood to mean the " valley or plains of the 
Arabians." It is clear, however, that the bearing 
of the passage is to depict the utter desolation of 
the Moabites, in the necessity that was about to 
be laid upon them, of parting witli all that should 
be left them, after the repeated ravages of their 
great enemies the Babylonian monarchs. By " the 
brooks of the willows," some have supposed the 
well-watered plains of Babylon to be indicated, to 
which all the substance of the Moabites was about 
to be carried by their conquerors j while others 
say, that the passage supjwses the Moabites to be 
captives in Babylon, and in that condition endea- 
vouring to secrete the little that remained to tlicin, 
among the willows growing at the edge of the 
stream. If we translate the passage as meaning 
the valley or plains of the Arabians, we must sup- 
pose the sense to be, tliat the Moabites would 
carry off their goods into the wilderness, to conceal 
them from their plunderers. 

Isaiah xliv. 4 . " And they shall spring up as 
among the grass, as willows by the water-courses." 
Willows are known to be trees of very rapid 
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growtli, especially when advantageously situated 
by the margin of rivers or brooks ; the comparison 
therefore aeems to be a very happy one, to illus- 
trate what Loi-d Bacon calls " the germinant and 
springing accomplishment" of God's promises to 
his church by the gracious operation of his Holy 
Spirit. Many are the blessings which occur to the 
devout mind as included under this figure— the 
multiplication of the holy seed, their develope- 
nient, their expansion, and their refreshing in- 
fluences ; for, in these aun-burnt climes, the idea of 
shade and moisture brings with it the most agree- 
able associations ; and such was the degraded state 
of Israel at this period, that to those who were 
enabled to see the promises afar off, the consola- 
liona which they were permitted to indulge in 
prospect, could not have been presented to their 
minds by any allusion more appropriate and signi- 
ficant than that which has been made use of in the 
above exhilarating and beautiful passage. 

Ezekiel xvii. .'> : " He took also of the seed of 
the land and planted it in a beautiful field ; he 
placed it by great waters, and set it as a willow- 
tree ; and it grew and became a spreading vine of 
low stature, whose branches turned towards him, 
and the roots thereof under him : so it became a 
vine and brought forth branches, and shot forth 
sprigs." While reading this portion of Scripture, 
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a difficulty arises in the mind from the mention of 
what appears to be the same tree under the two 
different names of " willow" in tlie 5th verse, and 
"vine" in the 6th. Some commentators have at- 
tempted to remove this difficulty, by considering 
the term " vine" to imply merely a spreading plant. 
It has been likewise observed, that the word in 
Arabic signifies a " willow." 



WORMWOOD.— ArtoftwJa. 



SYNGENESIA. — POLYHiMlA .EftUALlS, 



I 



Calix, common, roundish. Corolla, compound. 
Pericarp, none. Seed, solitary. Leaves, small. 

Under the genus "Artemisia" are included a 
great many specific varieties. That which is most 
common is caUed the "artemisia absinthium," 
which is found wild in almost every part of Eu- 
rope ; but there is a description called " artemisia 
Judaica," and which, as the name imports, is A 
native of Judea. 

The leaves have a strong and ofFensive smell, 
and a very bitter nauseous taste : the flowers are 
equally bitter but less nauseous. It flowers in 
■, and grows wild in dry waste places. 
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The same word in the Arabic which we from 
tile Hebrew translate " wormwood," Bignifies an 
extremely bitter medicinal lierb ; in the Septuagint 
the original word is generally rendered by terms 
expressive of what is offensive and injurious, 

The character of this plant, as given by natura- 
lists, seems to correspond very well with that in- 
cidentally ascribed to it in the Scriptures, though 
probably the species there alluded to may have 
properties more revolting. 

It is said of the plant in general, that if taken 
in excess, it has the effect of producing stupor 
and vertigo. 



Deuteronomy xsix. 18, &c. : " Lest there should 
be among you a root that beareth gall and worm- 
wood. And it come to pass, when he heareth the 
words of this curse, that he bless himself in his 
heart, saying, I shall have peace thougli I walk in 
the imagination of mine heart, to add drunkenness 
to thirst : the Lord will not spare him, but then 
the anger of the Lord and his jealousy, shall smoke 
against that man, and all the curses that are written 
in this book shall lie upon him, and the Lord shall 
blot out his name from under heaven." Those sins 
are often the most dangerous in their tendencies 
which are most concealed and obscure in their be- 
ginnings, and often, when the face of society is 
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fair and promising, tliere is a secret malady tnkiii 
root in its very foundation, wliich is suffered to 
iipruad its fibres wide and deep, till at length it 
breaks forth in baneful luxuriance, and spreads 
over the surface. Tfie root of wormwood is said 
to have but little of the characteristic bitterness of 
the plant, and so the first incipient principles of 
sin may exhibit little that announces its pernicious 
qualities. Moses was aware of the probable ex- 
istence of this deep and latent source of the future 
iniquity and opostasy of the Jewish nation ; he 
was determined, therefore, that none of this worm- 
wood and gall should remain undiscovered and 
unexjKised : he summoned together all the people 
of Israel, from those bearing offices of dignity to 
the iiewers of wood and drawers of water, to ap- 
pear before Jehovah in solemn assembly, to hear 
his awful covenant propounded, and take upon 
them the obligation of a tremendous oath with the 
curse of its violation pronounced in their ears, 
under the sanctions and terrors of which they might 
bind themselves to a perpetual abstinence from the 
wicked practices and idolatrous worship of thv , 
!?nrraunding nations. 

Proverbs v. 3, 4 . " The lips of a stranj 
woman drop as an honeycomb, and her mouth is 
smoother than oil, but her end is bitter as worm- 
wood." Sin is an outlaw in the midst of its 
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own territory, and while surrounded by large 
possessions in the world, lies under a. perpetual in- 
terdict. All that flatters it, flatters it only to 
betray, and with much apparently in its power, 
nothing good is really within its grasp ; it seizes 
what it deems to be apples, and finds itself chew- 
ing only bitter ashes ; the honey that distils into 
its mouth, turns there into wormwood. Thus the 
cliaracter of this bitter plant is well used in Scrip- 
ture to represent the flavour that succeeds to the 
indulgence of every vicious appetite, showing sin 
in the light of a fraud upon its votaries, the pre- 
parer of its own disappointment, and the vindicator 
of God's wrath against itself, 

Jeremiali ix. 15 : *' Therefore thus saith the Lord 
of hosts, the Godof Israel, Behold,! will feed them, 
even this people, with wormwood, and give them 
water of gall to drink.'' xxiii. 15 : " Therefore thus 
waith tlie Lord of hosts concerning the prophets. 
Behold, I will feed them with wormwood, and make 
them drink of the water of gall ; for from the 
prophets of Jerusalem is profaneness gone fortli 
into all the land." Bitter indeed were the fruits of 
the Jewish apostasy ! What nation on the earth 
tasted so largely of Jehovah's love, and what 
nation experienced so sadly the vengeance of his 
insulted majesty .' Living, as it were, in the gar- 
den of the Lord, where every thing promised 
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prosperity and joy, this rebellious people still 
seemed to prefer the gall and wormwood of their 
own culture — the bitter plant waa not to be eradi- 
cated under a dispensation of works, and types, 
and ceremonies. What more could the Lord have 
done for his vineyard, than what was done by him 
in the various displays of his mercy and provi- 
dence? He made a fence aroimd it, he cleared 
it of its stones, and prepared it for a happy 
produce ; hut fallen nature was proof against 
these exhibitions of his love'; the root of bitterness, 
the wormwood, prevailed : it still prevails among 
that unbending people, waiting for the glorious 
fulfilment of those promises, of which a remnant 
of them are to be the ultimate heirs, together witli 
all the redeemed of God in liis triumphant church. 
When the Spirit of grace and supplications shall 
be poured out copiously and efficaciously upon the 
happy house of David, then it will be seen who 
were the true prophets of the Lord — who were to 
be fed with wormwood, and who were to be nt 
rished with the true spiritual manna. 

Lamentations iii. 15 — 22: "He hath filled 
with bitterness, he hath made me drunken with 
wormwood. He hath also broken my teeth with 
gravel stones, he hath covered me with ashes. And 
thou haat removed my soul far off from peace : 
I forgat prosperity. And I said, My strength and 
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my hope is perished from the Lord: remembering 
the wormwood and the gall. My soul hath them 
still in remembrance, and is humbled in me. This 
I recal to my mind, therefore have I hope." 
There is gall and wormwood in the transgressor's 
cup, but it is in the after-taste that the bitterness 
is perceived. With those that suffer under the 
loving chastisement of the Lord, the case is re- 
versed : all the bitterness is concentrated in the 
suffering, the after-taste is joy and consolation ; 
no savour of the wormwood remains ; but in pro- 
portion to the bitter quality of the first infliction, 
is the delight with which he tastes and sees that 
the Lord is gracious, and full of compassion and 
loving mercy to his obedient children. No chap- 
ter in the Old Testament is more rich in comfort, 
than that from which the above passage is taken. 
The character of Jeremiah is peculiarly sweet and 
interesting; hardly could he finish his pathetic 
complaints, suggested by the sorrowing recollec- 
tions of which his heart was full, before the 
promises of Jehovah burst upon his view with the 
brightness of a sunbeam, and the sudden transition 
of his thoughts from the anguish he had suffered, 
to the assurances the Spirit had given him of 
blessedness that was to last for ever, is one of the 
most striking instances to be found in all Scrip- 
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ture of the efficacy of divine grace in wiping 
away the tears from off the cheek of the faith- 
ful. 

1. 

Who gives his sorrow vent. 

In that long loud lament ? 
Comes it not from that dungeon dread. 
Where low the prophet makes his bed, 
'Midst unclean things, in damps and darkness bred ? 

2. 

What sorrow was like this. 

Which in that foul abyss. 
Made Jeremy the name of joy forget ? 
O yes ! a doom more bitter yet. 
Fell on His head who psdd our countless debt. 

3. 

Forsaken and forlorn. 

On that stupendous morn. 
When Calvary saw concentrated. 
Upon that holy harmless head. 
The penal wrath o'er sentenced myriads spread. 

4. 

But in that dungeon drear. 

Where lay the sorrowing seer ; 
Anon, a mild mysterious ray, 
Through the dark prison found its way. 
And opened in his thoughts an inner day. 
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What was the sudden lights 
Which made that bosom bright 
With holy hope of happier days ? 
Was it that jasper stone^ whose blaze 
In Patmos bless'd the rapt apostle's gaze ? 

6. 

Or shone again that grace 

Which sat on Moses' face ? 
Or that which on the mercy seat. 
Gave sacred sign of promise sweet. 
Where love and trust in blest communion meet ? 

7. 

Or that which lit the star. 
Which brought the sage from far. 

To worship in his poor disguise. 

The long desire of human eyes. 

Our King, our Priest, our Lamb, our Sacrifice ? 

8. 

Whate'er it was, it came, 

A secret lambent flame. 
That dried up every faithless tear. 
And showed the saint his succour near — 
HIM, to whose heart the suffering saint is dear. 

9. 

Soon was the wormwood gone. 

As that effulgence shone. 
And in that bosom stood confest 
The banner of victorious rest. 
That in its colours bright the dungeon drest. 
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And now the prophet's joy. 

Lost all its earth's alloy ; 
What could it less, when such a friend, 
Showed him the bright cousummate end 
Of all those ills with which the good contend. 

Amos V. 7 ; " Ye who turn judgment to worm- 
wood, and leave off righteousness in the earth." 

Bishop Hall thus interprets this passage: 
" Ye who corrupt judgment and make it grie- 
vous and hateful to my people : " to which 
we may perhaps add, that the verse seems more 
especially to indicate the consequence flowing from 
the perversion of justice by the administrators of 
it, in turning a thing, in itself so wholesome and 
beneficial, into a source of those very disorders 
and miseries, against whicli it is the natural re- 
medy. 

Revelations viii. 10, 11 : *' And the third angel 
sounded, and there fell a great star from heaven, 
burning as it were a lamp, and it fell upon the 
third part of the rivers, and upon the fountains of 
waters i and the name of the star is called worm- 
wood : and the third part of the waters became 
wormwood ; and many men died of the waters, 
because they were made bitter,"" This is the last 
use which the Scripture makes of this signifi- 
cant plant. As the symbol of Almighty wrath. 
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against human guilt, it has had an awful dignity 
thrown around it, and in this last place, it is in- 
vested with peci\liar terror. Bishop Newton sup- 
poses it to indicate the invasion and pillage of the 
capital of the world by Genseric, the king of the 
Vandals, within two years after the retreat of 
Attila from Italy. A baleful star shooting from 
the firmament was an appropriate similitude to 
represent the short but devastating visit of one of 
those great scourges in the hand of Omnipotence, 
whereby apostate man has had a taste given him of 
the terrors of the Lord ; but in this instance, such 
similitude alone seemed inadequate to describe all 
the bitterness of the punishment. It was not 
enough to call the instrument a great and burning 
star, but it seemed good to the Lord, by the mouth 
of his inspired prophet, to give it moreover the 
surname of wormwood, to designate the full extent 
of the misery it was to occasion. 
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APPENDIX. 



There are some particulars of an interesting de- 
scription, to which we have not given a place in the 
body of our little work, lest they should have been 
interruptive of its consecutive and current proce- 
dure ; but we think they may be here usefully in- 
troduced to some of our more curious readers, in 
the form of an Appendix. 



ALMOND TREE. 

Jeremiah i. 11, 12 : " The word of the Lord 
came unto me, saying, Jeremiah, what seest thou ? 
And I said, I see a rod of an almond tree. Then 
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said the Lord unto me, Tliou hast well seen : for 
I will liasten my word to perforin it." We have 
before observed that the Hebrew word signifying 
"almond tree," is derived from a word importing 
*' to hasten," by attending to which we may per- 
ceive that the spirit of the passage in some mea- 
sure depends upon a paranomasia, as " makel 
shaked" is the rod of an almond tree, and " ani 
shoked" is I will hasten. The Latin Vulgate hag. 
missed the allusion. 



ALMUG. 



We have already said that what the almiig 
rests in much obscurity; we find, however, that 
the Hebrew word D'iO^K, almugim, is translated 
by the Vulgate the thya or thyon tree, which has 
already been considered in its proper place. We 
shall only here observe, that it is a tree whose 
wood is said never to decay; which agrees with 
the name in the original bK, not, and JO, to disolve 
or rot. Josephus, however, translates the almugim 
of Solomon by Greek words, signifying pitch i 
torch trees. 
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BUELLIUM. 

This has been supposed by many tn be a mine- 
ral production, and, entertaining that supposition, 
we have not given it a place in the former part of 
this work ; but according to Calmet, it is a gUm 
from a tree common in Arabia and the East. 
Pliny (lib. xii. cap. 9) says that the best bdellium 
comes from Bactn'a ; that the tree which pro- 
duces it is black ; as large as an oUve tree ; its 
leaveB like those of an oak ; its fruit resembling 
that of the caper tree. It should be transparent, 
yellow, bitter, and oily. It is found in the Indies, 
in Media, and in Babylonia, and it is supposed to 
be expressed by the Hebrew name Bdolah. Moses 
says in Genesis ii. that it is yielded by the country 
through which the Pison runs; and that the 
manna of the Israelites was of the colour of bdel- 
lium, /. e. inclining to yellow. Numbers xi. 7- 
The point, however, remains in some obscurity. 
and the whole of the above statement, which is 
borrowed from Calraet, lias been questioned and 
controverted. 



BRAMBLE. 

The word N33, baca, is said to have been the 
name of some shrub or bush. There is still a 
species of bramble or bush which the Arabs de- 
nominate "baca." The Valley of Baca therefore 
has been considered as implying a valley rough and 
difficult of passage, froni its bushes and brambles ; 
but tlie LXX have rendered the word " baca" by 
a Greek word signifying "weeping," and the Vul- 
gate has called it the Valley of Tears ; for which 
tliere is some ground from the resemblance the 
word bears to n33, " to weep," or " shed tears." 



CORN. 



I 



Com has not been treated of under that generic 
term, as we have considered it as including all de- 
scriptions of grain. We notice it in this place 
only for the sake of stating a fact or two regard- 
ing it, which may be useful in the way of exposi- 
tion. Most species of corn were anciently reduced 
to meal by means of a hand-mill consisting of two 
divisions, the upper side of the lower part being 
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concave, and the lower side of the upper convex. 
This upper part having a hole in the ci;ntre for 
the reception of the grain, was made to move 
round the lower ivith some velocity by a handle. 
Dr. Clarke saw many of these mechanical contri- 
vances in the Levant. In the East it is still the 
custom to grind the com, which is the first work 
at the dawn of day, when the sound of mills is to 
be heard every where making a considerable noise. 
This early work, says Harmer, of grinding makes 
the going of Rechab and Haanah to fetch wheat 
from the palace, to be distributed to the soldiers 
under them, very natural ; as the corn to be so 
distributed must of necessity be procured a day 
previous to the grinding: this custom would take 
from the suspicion which might otherwise have 
attached to them. Dr. Shaw, speaking of the 
Moors in Barbary, says that they grind their 
wheat and barley at home, having two portable 
mill-sfones for that purpose : when the stone is 
large a second person assists ; and as it is usual for 
the women alone to be employed, who seat them- 
selves over against each other with the mill-stones 
between them, we see the meaning of the expre&- 
sion in Exodus xi. 7, of " sitting behind the mill." 



FLAX. 

Under this head we have already spoken of tl 
Egyptian linen. " The word by which the nial 
rial of the priest's dress is described in the Mos 
law, WW) or n3 yi3 (byssus) does not occur in any 
books of Scripture before the captivity. As the 
Jewish ritual was formed in so great a degree upon 
that of Egypt, where the priests certainly wore 
linen garments in a country early celebrated for 
its 0ax, it is probable that the garments of the 
priests were directed by the law to be made of this 
material, but that when the use of the cotton was 
learnt, it was substituted for linen." 



FRANKINCENSE. 



Both the cedars of Lebanon, and a multitude 
small shrubs which grow upon those mountaiaa,' 
are said to afford a grateful smell, probably resem- 
bling frankincense; and it is to be observed that 
the Hebrew word ni3^ signifies frankincense. 
Maundrell speaks particularly of an enormous 
fissure in the mountain, the sides of which are 
clothed with fragrant greens from top to bottom. 
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Tlius we see the meaning of the passage in Can- 
ticles iv. 15; " His smell as Lebanon." 

By the offering of incense, appears to have been 
meant, making a fume or smoke by the burning 
upon the altar. When the sacrifice or incense was 
evaporated by fire, it seems to have been an em- 
blem of the atonement of the great sacrifice of the 
divine Redeemer. It was considered an odour of 
rest, or, an appeasing odour, and no doubt it was 
thus contemplated by the believing and expecting 
patriarchs. But the heathens and the Jews in 
general grossly misconceived these adumbrating 
celebration*, and mistook the types for the realities. 
The heathen poets especially considered the steam 
or nidor of the sacrifices, corporeally grateful to 
the gods. Homer H. i. c. 66. 317. II. ix.l. 495. 
et" seq. We are told by Herodotus, that on the 
great altar of Jupiter Beliis, in Babylon, the 
Chaldeans consumed yearly during his festival, one 
thousand talents' weight of frankincense. 



HUSKS. 

The above term has not by name been treated 
of in the body of this work, as not appearing to be 
descriptive of any plant; but the Greek word 



ytpanoy has been said with great reason nc 
note the shell or husk of the pea or bean, or any 
leguminous vegetable, but rather the cerctonia, 
or carob, a tree very frequently met with in 
Eastern parts, where the fruit, as well as in Italy, 
Spain, and Turkey, continues to be used for the 
same purposes as that alluded to in Luke xv. 16. 
It is mentioned by travellers as a food difficult of 
digestion. Its hard teguments make a rattling 
sound when agitated by the wind. Pliny tells us, 
that the ancients, by strongly expressing its juice, 
made a species of wine, giving the husks and re- 
fuse parts of the pulp to the swine : this, in a time 
of scarcity, might therefore well be petitioned 
for by the prodigal, being not altogether unfitted 
for the purpose of nutrition. The trunk and 
branches of this tree are of large dimensions, 
its leaves are wing-shaped, and blossoms snowy 
white. Tlie covering of its fruit is a long pod, 
about a finger's length in size. The Egyptiai 
extract a sort of sugar from its sweet juice. 

The carob also went by the name of St. Johi 
bread, from a traditionary surmise that the loc 
on which the Baptist partly subsisted was the f 
of tile carob tree growing in the wilderness. 



ni-iT 10 is translated in our Bible, " pure 
myrrh;" but the words literally signify a myrrh 
that gives way under pressure, as any thing round 
that crumbles and rolls under the fingers ; and this 
seems to be the description of the best myrrh, ac- 
cording to Bate. See Exodus xxx. 23. 



MYRTLE. 

The myrtle, which is distinguished by the sweet 
odour of its leaves and flowers, is expressed in 
Greek Muproc from fvpoy, " sweet or odorous un- 
guent." The Hebrew noin, " Hadassah," the 
original name of Esther was the feminine of the 
noun Din, " hadas," the myrtle tree. 



OAK. 

TheDruids wereproperly oak-priests, as the name 
in Celtic " deru," and Greek ^put implies, as holding 
Iheir sacred rites under the oak trees, or in oak 
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grovfs; and the niissletoe, or missoldine was a 
ject witli them of peculiar vaieration, as the off- 
spring and companion of the oak, \vithoiit depend- 
ance upon the earth for its nourishment. These ido- 
laters tliought that as the plant did not spring from 
the earth, it wasan immediateprescnt from above, 
and was a sign of God's having distinguished that 
tree by his peculiar favour. The cutting of 
the missletoe was a curious ceremony, in which the 
priest with a golden knife separated the plant from 
the oak, whicli was received into a white sheet. 
See some allusion to this ceremony in the 6th boo! 
of Virgil's " ^neis," 1. 26, &c. 



OLIVE. 
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n't, plur. □'ri'I- The olive tree and fruit, or as 
it might be termed, the splendour tree and fruit, 
seems to have its name from its producing that 
which supports the action of fire in Ughi and splen- 
dour. See Exodus xxvii. 20. Leviticus sxiv. 3, 
comp. " 111 like manner," says Parkhurst, " the La- 
tin olea, oliva, oleum, the French olive, olimer, and 
the English oliee, are all ultimately derived from 
the Hebrew in, to shine." 

" The olive tree," he continues, "from theefiect 



of its oil in suppling, relaxing, and preventing or 
mitigating pain, seems to have been from the be- 
ginning an emblem of the benignity of the divine 
nature; and particularly, after the fall, to have 
represented the goodness and placability of God 
through Christ, and the blessed influences of the 
Holy Spirit, in mollifying and healing our disor- 
dered nature, and in destroying or expelling from 
it the potsoD of the old (spiritual) serpent, as in 
fact it does that of the natural serpent or viper. 
We read also in Mariti's travels, that there was a 
tree in the plain of Jericho, called zaccoun, or 
zacchon, the leaves of which were like the olive, 
but of a livelier green : its flower was white and 
odoriferous ; its fruit was a kind of acorn without 
a calix, enclosed by a pellicle, and which by pres- 
sure afforded an oil that was preferred even to the 
balsam of Mecca for wounds. It has been sur- 
mised to be the oil mentioned in Mark vi. 13; 
Luke X. S4.. 



PALM HONEV. 

The Habbins by the word honey, included not 
only the honey of bees, but that of dates them- 
selves, from which the liquor is extrattetl. The 
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Israelites were forbidden to make an oft'ering of 
honey with their other sacrifices ; and some have 
supposed that the use the lieathen made of this ar- 
ticle in their sacrifices, was the reason for this pro- 
hibition. 



POMEGRANATE. 

It lias been generally considered that the brazen 
pomegranates which Solomon placed over the 
crowns which were on the top of the two brazen 
pillars, were intended to represent the fixed stars 
reflecting their light on the earth and planets. 
Parkhurst is of opinion, that the artificial pome- 
granates which were ordered to be fixed on the 
skirt of Aaron's robe, Exodus xxviii. 33, S4, 
were designed to represent those spiritual stars, 
even the children of God, who, by a light derived 
from their great high priest, shine as lights or lu- 
minaries in the world ; and who, like the bells 
which accompanied the pomegranates, were con- 
tinually to proclaim the perfections of liim who 
*' colleth them out of darkness into his marvellous 
light." The Hebrew word for pomegranate is 
yni " remun," and it seems as if the name of the 




idol Rinmioi) had reference to the pomegranate, 
which again appears by its Hebrew analogies to 
have implied a " strong projection of light," says 
Parkhurst, "either from the fruit, vr from the 
star-like flower, with six leaves or rays at the top 
of the fruit." The Syrian idol personified the 
splendour of the heavenly light, and his statue 
was probably represented, like that of Zeus or 
Jupiter in the temple at Felusium, holding this 
symbolical fruit in his hand. Achil. Tat. Lib. 
iii. p. 167. 



RYE. 

It has been thought by Dr. Shaw, that the 
word translated rye in Exodus ix. 32, should have 
been rendered rice, a plant resembling wheat in 
colour, shape, and leaves. This plant only flou- 
rishes in marshy wet grounds. It seems indeed 
strange that this plant, which is the support of so 
large a portion of mankind, and which is still cul- 
tivated in most Eastern countries, should not have 
been mentioned among the grains of Scripture. 
The description in Isaiah xxxii. SO, answers to 
the manner of planting rice, for they sow it as 
near the waters as they can : " Blessed are ye that 
sow beside all waters," 



SPICES. 

Among the various uses to which this abundant 
product of Eastern countries was applied, the 
chief seemed to be that of embalming and preserv- 
ing the bodies of distinguished persons. In the 
second book of the 8Gth chapter of Herodotus, we 
read that the Egyptians embalmed the body by 
taking out the viscera and brains, and filling the 
body with spices and unguents; but in later times 
and among the early Christians, it was the custom 
to anoint and swathe up the body in cloths, with the 
spices and fumigations applied outwardly. See 
Matthew sxvi. 12; Mark xvi. 1 ; Luke xxiii. 36. 
See also 2 Chronicles xvi. li; Jeremiah xxxiv. 5. 
Nicodemus embalmed the body of the Saviour b' 
winding it up in linen cloths with the spices. 



VINE. 
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We have before remarked that the soil of Egypt 
was not well suited to the growth of the vine, so 
that very little wine was produced there. We 
learn from Herodotus that this product was im- 
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ported from Greece and Phoenicia (the latter place 
being celebrated for its wines) into this country. 
This testimony of Herodotus was confirmed by 
Plutarch, who says, that no wine was drunk in 
Egypt or ofifered to the gods ; we must however 
accept this statement with some reserve. The 
level plains of Egypt were not adapted to the cul- 
tivation of the vine, and are inundated precisely 
at the proper time of vintage ; what wine is there- 
fore to be found in this country, must be beyond 
the range of the floods. Herodotus may have 
meant only by what he calls 17 ffiren^ofievri Aiyvwroc, 
that part of the country which was annually over- 
flowed. 



WHEAT. 

We have noticed a text in Ezekiel, where wheat 
is mentioned as an importation from Judsea into 
Tyre, the narrow and rocky country of Tyre 
being unfitted for its growth. The countries 
from which it principally came, were Galilee, 
and Minnith, the other side Jordan, places much 
celebrated in ancient days for their abundant pro- 
duce of corn of all kinds. 



GLOSSARY. 



Amentum, or Catkin^^A species of calix^ consisting of 

many chaffy scales^ dispersed along a slender thread or 

receptacle. "^ 

Bulb—A large kind of bud, generally produced under 

ground, upon or near the roots of certain herbaceous 

plants. 
Cali^ — The outer covering of the flower, commonly 

called the flower cup. 
Capsule— A little chest or casket : it denotes a dry and 

hollow seed-vessel. 
Catkin — See " Amentum." 
Class— The first and highest division in every botanical 

division. 
Cone — ^A species of seed-vessel, composed of woody scales, 

each one rising within and above the other, and attached 

to an axis which occupies the centre of the cone. 
Cordated Heart-shaped. 
Corolla — The coloured leaves of the flowers, each leaf 

being called a petal, fixed within, and supported by the 

calix. 
Culm — The straw or trunk of the grasses, 
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Cup — See " Perianth." 

Dink — The centre of a radiated cotnpound flower. 

Drupe — A pulpy seed-veasel, without valves, consisting 

of a hard nut or stone, surrounded by a pulpy sub. 

stance. 
Fumiel^haped — A monopetalous blossom, of which the 

lower part is tubular. 
Genus — A race or kind. An asgembloge of several species 

of plants, resembling' each other in their most essential 

Gcrmen — The seed-bud : tie base of the pistillum, con- 
taining the rudiinenta of the seeds. 

Glume — A husk ; the calls of the grasses, composed of 
one, two, or three valves. 

Husk — See " Glume." 

Imbricate — Indented. 

Invoiucfutn — Rolled up; a species of calix reslrictud 
Linnteus to umbelliferous flowers. 

Zrfinceoteie— Spear-ahaped . 

Leaflet — A little leaf: a single leaf, or part of a compoi 
leaf. 

Legume — That species of the Beed-veHsel called a pod,, 
which the seeds are attached to one diviaion only. 

Lobe — A division nearly half way down the leaves^ 
which are convex at the edges, and distant from each 

Neclart/ — Honey cup ; a part of the corolla, contaii 
that species of vegetable salt, called honey or lie 

Order — Subdivisions of classes. 

Panicle — A branching spike, composed of several 
ones, attached along a common foot-stalk. 

Papilionaceous — Butterfly-shaped . 

Pedunck — The foot-stalk of a flower. 
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Perianth — The outer expanded covering of a flower; 
the mixt kind of calix^ contiguous to the corolla, some, 
times performing the office of the pericarp. 

Pericarp — The seed-vessel, of which there are ten dif- 
ferent sorts. 

/*cto/--The coloured leaf of the, flower, a part or sub- 
division of the corolla. 

Pistil— An erect column generally in the centre of the 
flower. 

PistilHferous^Flowere which contain one or more pistilla, 
but no stamina. 

Receptacle — The base on which all the other parts of the 
flower are fixed. 

iZtn^fcn^— Gaping. 

Serrated — Like the teeth of a common saw. 

Sessile — Sitting. 

Sheath — A species of calix, which first incloses the nascent 
flowers, and then opens lengthways. 

Species —A set of plants which agree in the general struc- 
ture of their flowers and fruit, and therefore belong to 
the same genus, but differ in their stem, leaves, and 
other characteristics. 

iSptAfc— Alternate, sessile flowers, on a common pe- 
duncle. 

Stamina— The slender threads which terminate in the 
antherse, and in most flowers are placed round the 
seed-bud. 

Stamini/erous — Flowers which contain one or more sta- 
mina, but no pistil. 

Stigma — The summit of the pistil. 

Terminal — Opposed to lateral ; standing at the end of the 
stem or branches. 
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Umbel— A receptacle from the same centre^ elongated into 
peduncles. 

Uniform — A term significant of flowers of the compound 
class^ in which the flowerets composing them' are 
alike. 

Valve — The different portions which compose the cap- 
sule. 

Variety — Plants of the same species^ diflering from each 
other in little particularities. 



THE END. 
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